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IRTRODUCTION. 



Why did the gold of California remain untoached towards six 
thousand years, uiileas it is admitted that King Solomon Isnew of itj 
as the gold of Ophir, when bnildins his memorable temple ? It is 
simply because all the world, the Yankees as well as others, did not 
know it wa3 there. Supposing some visionary scholar had written 
a boolt, stating that probably in that region this precious metal existed 
in profusion. Would such a book have put the whole creation agog 
in search of it? But, as soon as a few straggling soldiers and sailors 
from the Mexican war discovered and gathered up by handfols the 
shining dust and the solid masses, then there was from every part of 
the earth, not escepting the Empire of the Sun, an incessant seram- 
ble to share in it. This is all consistent, because the subject now 
became a matter of fact. Instead of theories and moonshine dreams, 
here was exhibited to the human senses— vision and feeling— the 
very thing in all ages and in all countries so much desired. Ordl- 
uaiity, sensible men must know a thing exists and can be had, before 
they embark in a stampede for its attaimnent, leaving every thing 
else in neglect. 

Why was it left to Sir Richard Artwright to revolutionize the 
labors of the fireside, by applying machinery to the production of 
those fabrics in humanapparel and domestic economy, hitherto made 
by hand, thus resolving large portions of our race into new combina- 
tions for all coming time, and leaving his heirs rich like princes? 
Why was this thing not done before? Why were those tedious pro- 
cesses continued down through the days of our grandmothers ? We 
have had no new races of men in the world. We all have a oommon 
pedigree up to creation's dawn, with the same natural capaffilitiea 
that were possessed thousands of years ago. Or, why was it left to 
John Jacob Astor, in our own time, as it were, to roll himself in ths 
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6 INTRODUCTIOX. 

fars of the Rocky Mountains, like tlie Eilk-worm in its cocoon and 
then die with his twenty millions of dollars? Why did men not do 
the same thing before liiin ? Furs were as plenty in the days of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims and the Jamestown colony — nay, more— than at 
any sabseiiuent period. The reason is simply this. Age after age 
was dreaming about something else. There was either a deathlike 
slumber of the human intellect, or all aspirations were for renown in 
the mitre or the crown — in feudalism or the crusades — or their equally 
ignoble concomitants. The thing was never thought of till these 
men proved it could be done — till they plained the boon in the bright 
light of heaven, and before a gazing, wondering world. 

And why was it left to Professor Morse and his co-laborers to 
convert the lightning's flash into one of the most beneficial and use- 
ful agents of nature ? annihilating space; regarding mountains and 
rivers as fictions, becoming a mesKengerof joy or gnef from one side 
of the continent to the other with the rapiditj of thought ; at one 
moment standing by the bediide ot the djmg or in view of the 
hearse at New Orleans and the next moment at Boston, paralyzing 
the relatives with the a^onizmg mtelli ^pnce or, on the other hand, 
at one moment m Charleston near the banquet table, or some other 
occasion for joy, and at the nett moment at Gmcmnati or St. Louis, 
or Chicago, reveahng to kindred sfirita the sound^i of eihileration 
and conviviality i M hy «a« it left to him or his co-laborers to do 
this ? Why was it lott to Prolessor Mo.se in our own day to become 
such a benefactor to mantind, and at the same time, it may be. to 
enrich himself thereby, annually a million of dollars ? The reason 
is the same as in the other cases; because no one thought it could be 
done. But when it was done, how the way is crowded by eompeti- 
fors ! How many now seek the golden prizes which glitter in their 
imagination ! 

Let us have the moral from the above prominent eases. It is 
believed there is an important moral from Ihom that can be applied 
to agriculture and rural economy. Tiie opinion is very general 
among farmers, that agriculture is a degrading occupation, and that 
money cannot be made fiom it, Tlie exceptions are so few and are 
connected with circumstances so dissimilar to the general oireum- 
Btanc^ of the laboring yeomanry, that these exceptions are compara- 
tively without influence. These masses have been led, and in many 
cases taught to believe that such is the fact. They ha^e never real- 
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ISTRODUCTIOX. ? 

ized that there is tangible evidence to the contrary, Thay have 
never witnessed ocular demonstralioji that agriBulture is not a de- 
grading occupation, and that persons generally from it become rich, 
or what is better, derive as much pecuniary interest from it, aa from 
other labore. Demonstrations to this effect, to be availing, must be 
manifest to the human, senses, aa in the cases to which we have ad- 
verted. There is to be notliing equivocal about them. They are to 
be BUECcptible of no evasion. They are to be invulnerable to argu- 

Now- we hazard the assertion, that if an array of facts in ^ricul- 
ture and rural economy can be well spread before those engaged in 
these pursuits, every way analogous to those mentioned of California 
gold, of manufacturing by machinery, of the fur trade, and of mag- 
netic communication, the result will be much the same with the 
common sense of Ihe farmer that it has been in relation to the latter 
on the community at large. The ([uestion then arises, are such fads 
in existence ? If in existence, can they be found ? If found, can 
they be so arrayed as to make the desired impression? We know 
they exist; we think enough of them can be found; and we have 
hope they can be so arrayed, as to be effective to the end in view. 
Our present effort is to do this, and if wc could labor with our pen, 
as we can imagine how it can be done, or if we wielded a pen as apt 
and as potent as that of some of our brethren, we know it would be 

We have many esoellent books on agricultural chemistry and 
the kindred branches of rural knowledge; no matter if as many 
again, if they would be read and studied. We have annually a score 
or two of annua! addresses on these subjects ; some of which should 
place their authors in the highest grade of mental accomplishment ; 
they are learned and eloquent. But is it not a fact, that upon the 
agricultural community at large, these books and these addresses 
eiert about as much influence as did the speculations respecting a 
western continent on the masses of mankind, before the discovery of 
Columbus ? Common people do not want to go through a course of 
study before engaging y w 1 b r ; they want something that 

can be seen by their le- dm d about by their hands. That 
they understand with t ff t Th commends a thing to their 
ooneidoration. ThiK h d ed b y will l^arii to swim, by plung- 
in" into the water fte h the untaught watching the 
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movements of the skilfuJ, while a single one will learn to do it by 
studying (he rales for swimming by Franklin and others, in books on 
the subject. It is much so with many parts of good farming. One 
practical farmer, in a town, from having been penniless, and has be- 
come rich, by the regular profits of agriculture ; one that actually 
makes a. hundred dollars annually from his poultry — or, from half a 
dozen cows— or from the yield of his garden — or in manure from his 
piggerj— which everybody can see, and which all his neighbors do 
see and know to it a facl^-thia farmer will do more towards stimu- 
lating all his rural brethren of the town to efforts that will end in 
the same results, than thousands of didactic treatisea on the subject. 
Books of this kind arc excellent in their places ; but ordinarily farm- 
ers will not study them fill they become stimulated by such exam- 
ples as are here indicated. It is not in our power to teach all the 
■world by examples of the sort under their own eye. We hence 
collect a few of them to be read in the following work ; and we trust 
they w-ill not be without influence in leading all our readers to be. 
lieve that all may make agriculture productive, and as not being a 
degrading occupation. 

All instances of a man's becoming rich from farming alone, and 
of his becoming eminent for intelligence when laboring on his farm 
with his own hands ; all instances of improvement in stock so as to 
be the admiration of a wliole county ; all instances of neatness and 
elegance in and about the premises upon a farm ; all instances of 
restoring worn out lands to great fertility ; all instances of extraordi- 
nary crops on account of judicious tillage ; all instances of great 
profit from poultry, the dain", or fruit ; all instances of well ordered 
households, combining personal accomplishments and well chosen and 
■well regulated furniture from Hie proflla of the farm ; all instances of 
associated taste and frugality, whether in fences, court-yards, shrubbery 
or flowers ; all instances of pleasing natural scenery upon the farm, or 
in view of the mansion ; and, above ail, evei-y labor-saving imple- 
ment for the work on the farm, in the kitchen, or in tlie dairy depart- 
ment, may be termed the gems of rural life, and being described and 
written in books are the gems of rural , literature. If they do not 
deserve that name what does deserve it? Compared with them, 
what arc the gems that glitter and dazzle (he eye, in the ball-room? 
Compared with them, what are the gems that decorate the crowns of 
royalty? These may be gems scarcely noticed by the maaseaj 
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mtetrf l>Bc.n». Ihey hiiv. r.ceivri no polisli, «. pnram •"<''• i« 
their native beds ate unnoticed and unadmired, till paesnig throusU 
the hand, of the lapidary. F.ots of the ohar.ctet named, .eeordiiiB 
to Webster, may be called the '-Romance of Agriculture. Wo 
hope it will be our fortune to be BUCcessfnl in thus rendering them 
^.orthy of oeenpjing attention at the Hre.ide of the farm man.lon. 

We believe, the llro.ido of the farmer, with hia family about him, 
i. the proper place tor eont.mplating the elements and produetion. of 
the farm Here, with the aid of eicperienee, and agricultural books, 
and agrienltural paper., the member, of the family may literally 
every winter evening male an agricultural olub; her. they may 
amn.. and enlighten each other on every mailer relating to the .taplo 
intercl. to which they are allied, and on which they .uh.i.t. Hero 
too they ma, make them.elve. familiar, not only with the hteratur. 
of rural economy, but all current Ut.t.ture-with hi.tory-with 
hiography-with poetry-^dth mn.ie-and with whatever .to may 
come within the range of their taste and fancy. 

It i, known and coraiJeted, that farmers have or .honld havo 
wive, like other men ; that they may have .on. rl.ing <»""''"»' 
and daughter, budding and .welling into womanhood. Neither of 
them i. .uppo«d to he mad. up of cold abstraction., but .11 bav. 
.oeial aliinitie., requiring a mental clement corre.pondmg to th. 
development and nouri.hm.nt of the.e .mnitie.. Far be it from u. 
to .tide or starve thes. afflnities. They .hould live under a g.nuJ 
ann be fed with refreshing .bower., and then receive the care of a 
wi» .oeial enllu.i.t. A farm and a farm house without matri- 
Bonial influence, would be oheerle.. like an Arabian de.ert. With- 
out the mental and physical te.denele. that lead to wedloeh, youth 
would be 1..S intor-tiiig than th.y now are. Accordingly, m pre- 
paring a work for th. farmer', hrcside, for the young as wel a. the 
old-for one .« a. well a. for the other-for each .upj».aU. June, 
tnr. in the famdy organi«tion, we havo collected some gems ol the 
upheaving, ot the yoon- bosom, a. ,t,ll a. of the ^il;.^ Ihe How.,. 
Iha. .pring up in the heart, a. well a. tho„ that el...» >« < J 
garden and about the door-side. If these social germ, are permitted 
to .hoot up in their native glades, th.y will resemble the daw •«« 
the rose that develope not half their inherent element, of b.auty Mid 
fra-rane. till transplanted to the lower garden ; and, the a.paragu. 
and" other rich e.oolent., that, till rcei.ving th. .tilful .«p.rvi«oh of 
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the gardener, were small austere plants, unfit for nse, instead of 
bomg the luscious components of a. savory dinner, as they now are. 
It is the especial duty of the mother in her own house and of all 
enardians of mental culture to watch over these uprising' elements of 
the human bOsom. Here is a garden to be enriched, that may yield 
flowers and balsams for the adornment and \-igor of life and even 
for the glory of the world. ' ' 

It is left for the reader to judge how far the author has judiciously 
adapted his present labor lo a social e:tigency, for which no adequate 
provision had been made. If any merit belong to him, it is in the 
discovery of the exigency, rather than in the adequacy of his ability 
to administerto it. Aad although this labor may have been impaired 
by the limited time allowed for it, and hy an unusual concurrent 
pressure of other duties, it is, nevertheless, hoped, thai it has some 
little claim, at least, to the favorable consideration of those, for whom 
it is designed. 



And th«. tbe iQWMtfirm.houM h«ith'i. grjoed 
TTilh manly hciila in piely Einosre, 

F^lhlol in l„,e, in honor «,rn and chiuto 
In friondEliip -wirm and Iriie, in danger brail 
BtloTcd in life and sainted in Iho nav. " 
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AGRICtriTURAL PARADOX. 



It is verily a great paradox, that agriculture should ever be held 
in low estimation. Such, nevertheless, is the fact. It is no 
uncommon thing, that we hear that even those who are 
engaged in it, and are dependant on it for a living, espress a 
great abhorrence of it. Did we not witness the xidiculoiw 
absurdity of such conduct, we could not believe it true ; for it is 
in opposition to the clearest evidence on which any hypothesiB 
can be predicated. Who may not see with his own eyes, that 
on the products of agriculture, the entire life of the animal 
world — of man and beast — is sustained; and, that these pro- 
ducts are the very elements of nearly every kind of business in 
the whole range of society 1 Were it not for them the animal 
kingdom would be blotted out of existence ; and, the world itself 
would become one wide field of solitude and desolation. Yet, it 
often happens, that persons in other departments of labor, though 
dependant therein on agriculture, speak of it in derision and with 
assumed contempt ; and, that farmers themselves seem to feel 
ashamed that they are farmers. 

Let us look into the subject a little further, both in order to 
find the origin of snch false conceptions, and to make their 
absurdity appear so palpable and ridiculons, that they may he 
discarded. Who does not know, that when the harvest is abun- 
dant, manufactures increase, and the whole country is pros- 
perous , that from one extremity of the land to the other (here 
is an mcreasmg hum of business, and on every counienam-e a 
glow oi animation and joy. But, if Heaven, for a single season, 
frown upon the earth, with drawing its rain or its sunshine, or 
Bendmg mildew and blight, and all this round of prosperity is stop- 
ped — machinery becomes motionless, vessels are laid up on their 
moorings, the efforts of geaius are paralyzed, and the distortions of 
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12 THE FARM AN'D THE FIRESIDE, 

want and despair fill the places of departed plenty and gkdnesa 

It is but a few year in d se J h 

spread over, with frigh g 

sequence of the failure f, h 

resulting from the fa p 2 d n 

country. Heavy bank p d 

countries; and, no si rt C t* d was 

brought to a aolenm pa p d b 

and to engage in mi h mp rt 

society are the product h y 

■with all the interests o 

It might be suppo d h b h 

eKiBtence as well as lo m m d 

vation ot the earth wo h h 

honors and the highes p fl" P P 

well as all possible at d p b h h 

not been the case In k h ke m n 

that agriculture has b g d d 

neglect ha= bten most apparent in those most interesled m ita 
results tjri.at and successful ellbrts have been made in devising 
ingeniou<i implements for working the soil, and machinery for 
appropriating its products ; but little among the large body of the 
farmers ot this country, to improve tbe kind and quantity of 
these products his bten done ; nor can tbis neglect be ascribed 
to an\ deficiency m the development of science. Science has 
shonL iorth with peiuliar lustre upon the pathway of the farmer, 
but loo often bis it been wholly unheeded. A prejudice, propa- 
gated and handed down from one lo another, and to which he 
has adhere 1 with as much tenacity as to a choice relic of a 
distinguish I sire !ias bound him hand and foot. Till within a 
short period rirtlj lias there been found in the farmer's house a 
book on scientifiL isrnculturc ; and. even at the present time, 
■where it may be found in one house, in filly it will be wanting. 

It ■would be difficult to account satisfactorily for this general 
apathy on a swbjitt of so much importance. At best, our 
inquiries will reach no dear soluliou. This is about all we 
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know of it. The idea has hten entertainel that ai\ one cau 
be a farmer ; that a Jarmer is a mere apontaneoua p od let on 
and that from instinct alone and without the ad of "c eice he 
can perform all that is nece==arj in that emplojment and that 
success depends, not upon h s skill but entirely on the amount 
of physical labor he be&to-ns Hence it has been tlie practice 
that when an individual of ingenuity and fonl of research f r a 
youth of promise and tond of distinclion has appeared m the 
ranks of farmers, his atte it on has been immediately turned 
from the field of aerii- ilture to some oil er ai i aa has been 
erroneously supposed, m re favoril le de| artment lor the exerc se 
of his faculties. The operat on of such a polii-y is to deprive a 
rural community of its best talents and in doing this to pre- 
vent elevation of character as well as success in the development 
of its appropriate resources This is inevitable No other 
inference in regard to it i,an he drawn W e need iio other evi- 
dence of this conclusion than a hapty glince at the leading 
features of the process 

Kow let us suppose that a fanner disco\era in one of his 
sons a taste for knowledge and an inch nation fui readmg and 
study. Does he give this bo\ an educat in to rtnder him 
peculiarly useful on the farm not oiih by apphiii; to it scientific 
agriculture, but also bj enlightening lii*: fathtr and brothers in 
this and other useful brancbe^i of leariun ' ' He does no such 
thing. He forever e\scinda him fiom the liomestead in giving 
him an edutafion for one if the karned prcfesaions If he has 
another son of superior address and enlerj rj e he is "ent to the 
city to become a ekrk with a merchant And if he has one 
that evinces unu'iiil genius in the con^ruclion of curious things, 
he is fitted to becom? an artisan Th ^ remaining one two, or 
more, for a supposed want of talents, are doomed without educa- 
tion, saving knowing a little of arithmetic, and how to read and 
■write,toworkon thefarm. This course necessardy induces the 
lavored boys to despise the occupation of their father, and to feel 
that it is an employment unworthy of their talents, while those 
who are destined to it not only feel themselves degraded, but are 
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UHgJit thereby to believe that nothing but muscular strength ia 
needed in the performance of their own duties. 

It may be well to note the career of these neglected boys, 
■who are pronounced destitute of genius and competent only to 
cultivate the ground. Is it possible they should not feel de- 
graded ? Is it possible that whatever of talents are possessed 
by them should not become paralyzed and stagnated. They 
h b n t Id way that cannot be mistaken, that they are 

nf t th b thers, and that they must spend their life in 
a q 10 more thought than that of the ox who is 

t t 1 mp uy with them. Nor does the mischief end oa 

th p m wh this takes place. The tale is told to others ; 
t p al th h the neighborhood; it is known throughout 
the t wn tl unty; it becomes an element of public 

op n n that Itnre is a servile employment, requiring only 

tl 1 w t If talent. With such dogmas in the com- 
m nity so t th y have weight, is it strange that the mass 

fann Itu ts h Id place a low estimate on their vocation as 
■VI U th msel es ? How could it be otherwise ? Not to 

pp se t uld nd cate an entire ignorance of human sympa- 
tl y dm taph 1 science. Human opinions are ordinarily 
th It fsom nventional influence; in this matter, espe- 

cially, and in all others, to a great extent. 

Under the iniiaence ofsuch prejudices and erroneous opinions, 
the farmsr begins to cultivate the ground. His aspirations rise 
not above a comfortable subsistence. He dreams not of acquiring 
reputation in society like that of men in other spheres of lile ; or, 
of acquiring property, unless by the most intense personal appli- 
cation to toil, and by self deprivation. He views his own career 
to be as monotonous as that of the traveler who traverses a South 
American pampas, or one of our own western prairies, having 
no diversification of scenery, and the immeasurable plain in every 
direction uniting with the concave sky; and, in unmitigated 
and unvaried physical eflbrt like that of the culprit doomed to 
spend his days on a tread-mil!. Apprehending no change, he 
eoon becomes attached to this very monotony, and to whatever 
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m his labors have bepn asiociited ■with it. And after a while, 
although he may Iwk upon it with a kind of sullen abhorrence, 
he would cleave to it if Irom no other motive, because he would 
imagine himself not at home elsewhere 

Those who commence an airncultural course of labor in the 
manner we ha\e aupposel ere long become firmly wedded to 
their own formi and usiges and g lardiiig them, as is natural, 
with a jealous eje delight m being able to look back and say 
that they have not departed Irom the ways of their fathers. A 
certain degree f f t t d th h I't f p t 

generation, is st b 

treated with se 

were more of n ry b w is 

almost exclusi n w d p 

the evidences h h m h 

While in the m g 

and novelty, i h p 

tory for revere 'W d 

with those wb p 

we can readily fi "y som b to 

it. Neverthe gl 

scope to the b k B w 

know that ha d 

customs of tb gro d 

give them a c. m m 

of increase oth se to 

machine for a ra 

being merely an iitstrument for the encouragement of idleness. 

The respectability and the amount of profits in agriculture 
depend entirely upon the policy with which farmers pursue 
their vocation. If they desire to see it duly honored in public 
estimation, thoy must not dishonor it themselves. If they desire 
fo see those of other occupations engage in it, they must oa no 
account evince an aversion to it, or a desire to forsake it. And 
if they would have their sons place a just appreciation upon 
agriculture, give them a good education, and then it may be 
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presumed the vocation will be rendered additionally lucrative 
and honorable. Let youth grow up with as much ambition to 
excel in farming, and to make it profitable, as is requisite \vith 
those of a corresponding age in mechanic trades, mercantile pur- 
suits, and the learned professions, and we shall witness a new 
era in rural economy, Let these directioua be observed, and we 
shall Lear no more complaints among farmers, that they are not 
properly remunerated for their labor, or that their vocation is 
less desirable or less honorable than other branches of industry 
and enterprise Fathers and sons will both be satisfied with it, 
and they wdl be among the most honorable and useful members 
of the community 

It IS an undeniable truth that if apprent' es a d ' ra 

in mechanic trades o k d n 

departments of socie d d n h p 

fessions were as des arab d te p d as 

slovenly in their hab to b bo d 

voung men usually a h m ah d 

find success, and seven-eighths of them would die paupers. W ilh 
all these there must be an unwearied vigilance to discover every 
new avenue to patron^e, to the acquisition of wealth, and to 
honorable fame, or sad indeed will he the memoir of their life. 
Without" this vigilance who have ever reached a proud emi- 
nence ? Without it, who have ever becom.e the pride of their 
country? Without it, who have ever established a family 
name that became a cherished legacy 1o a succeeding genera- 
tion? Harely one may have done it; rarely something lite 
irrepressible destiny may have led to such a result ; but it was 
only an exception to a law that is nearly universal. No one can 
calculate on this. Wo one should presume it within his own reach. 

But where is a corresponding ambition or vigilance with 
younc farmers ' illusion is not made here to severe manual 
labor to an inlen=e application to toil, ten or twelve, or four- 
teen hours each d^v to p:reit feats of physical power or endur- 
ance ' Something besidi- this is needful. Where, then, is 
their ambition to improie the general appearance of the farm? 
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to cause the family mausion, the bams, tho stables, the out- 
buildings, the fences, the courtyaxds, the gardens, to present an 
aspect of neatness, durability, and well- defined beauty? Where 
is their vigilence to avail themselves of every implement for the 
work of the farm that will save enough each season to pay for 
itself? Where is their vigilance in collecting fertilizing agents 
and improving their mode of tillage and their breeds of stodc so 
as to double the annual profits of their labor ! This is vfhat 
they ought to do. This is what can be done. When not occu- 
pied in manual labor, let them cultivate and improve their 
minds itt reference to higher attainments in agriculture, and 
they will soon find that their heads are of more value than their 
hands — that the usually unoccupied season of winter and stormy 
weather can be matle of more avail than that which is devoted 
to tlie most severe and unremitting physical toil. 

Agriculture is not only the meaus of supporting life, but it is 
to he venerated for its anticiuify. Its origin has priority over all 
other arts. This fact alone should give it a deep place in our 
aflectious. It might seem, therefore, that the individual which 
casta reproach upon it is incapable of just appreciation and of 
logical deduction ; and, that he is a slrauger to refined moral 
perception, as well aa guilty of a species of impiety. It is an 
attribute of our nature, and a dictate of revealed religion that 
we reverence the institutions of Heaven. Is not agriculture ona 
of these institutions? Is it not the first of them? Did not man 
receive his commission to till tho ground from the Baity himself ? 
Was it not, too, ou the very completion of the material creation, 
as if to constitute man his associate in a ministration of benefi- 
cence, that God placed liirn in the garden of Paradise, to dress 
it and keep it ? And, as if to make this labor of man a sacred 
adjunct to the labor of Heaven while imparting life and joy to 
God's ratioaal creature in all coming life, was not the commis- 
sion for it bestowed the very day of nature's grand jubilee, when 
the morning stars shouted and sang in a loud anthem of praise ? 
Was it not granted benea;h the delightful bowers of Eden, where 
fragr-uit odors and spicy aromas floated ou every breeze I 
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To our apprehension, the circumstances attendant ( 
institution of agriculture, should pive it the same 
in physical economy that the Christian ministry has in the moral 
world ; a pre-eminence that should shield it from reproach and 
desecration of every kind. These circumstances have an im- 
pressive sanctity which cannot he resisted hy the well trained 
mind. In order to see an object in the full splendor of its own 
beauty, we are often constrained to place it in company with 
other objects. Thus, how much more beautiful appears each 
hue of the rainbow when placed in juUaposition with the others, 
than though it were seen alone ' 

And thus many of thematitutionsof life derive much of their 
overpowering suasion from the arra\ of influences in which they 
had birth. Is it not much the ("ise in the institution and sol- 
emnization of matrimony ' If the parties to this hojy allegiance 
make their vows in private, how httle is there to cause deep 
impressions on themselves or others ? But, fchen these vows 
ate made at the altar, before the congregation of the church, 
amidst the ardent excitement of parents and friends, with all the 
responsibilities and solicitudes of the future to overwhelm them, 
how does the occasion gather pathos and undying sanctity, for a 
seal to their plighted faith ? And, if we would contemplate 
American Independence in all its inbred sublimity, we must, in 
imagination, carry ourselves to the Hall where the fathers of the 
Republic were inecribing amidst the ringing of bells and the 
shoutsof freemen, their names upon that chart of human hberty. 
So our awe and reverence, in a multitude of cases, arise rather 
from a magnificent display of attending ciicumstancps than 
from any abstract convictions of a particular truth Hence, as 
much as we may bve agriculture for its pon er to administer to 
human wants, we cannot be unmmdiul of the moral grandeur 
with which man -was commi-sioned fo be its minister In the 
one view, we experience a rational conviction In the other, 
■we involuntarily yield ourselves up to a social impulse as sacred 
as it is powerful. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 




Among the novelties of the age is the excitement that has 
been manifested within the last few years, particularly in some 
of the New England States, on the subject of improved breeds 
of poultry- The extravagances that have grown out of it have 
afforded the lovers of fan not a few occasions for jest and merri- 
ment; for, not a few of our notable savana in business and pro- 
fessional faii.e LwiMme as much absorbed with this branch of 
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research, as they would have been previously, in. matters out of 
■which fortunes were to be made. Indeed we have seen these 
gentlemen as much galvanized with sleepless zeal to aEcertaiu 
whether a particular variety of fowls should have four toes or 
five, as in oollectiag and adjustiaff the newly found bones of the no- 
table sea-serpent, or of a mammoth, in anewlooality. Positively it 
was ungenerous to laugh at them for this new kind of mental 
effervescence. It exhioits no new type of human character. 
Thousands as notable as tiiey are have evinced, in relation to 
other matters, similar gushing- impulses. Rarely does a year 
roll round and pass away, without leaving on its tomb-stone 
Bome corresponding inscription of a new fledged zeal that mark- 
ed its authors for unenviable notoriety. 

The motive which led these gentlemen ivito such perils to 
their reputation was excellent. The result to the community 
will be good, without doubt. The chaff from their harvest will 
be blown away or burnt up, but there will be left a residue for 
use equal to the best wheat. Improvement in the breeds of farm 
animals is, undoubtedly, one of the most rational topics that has 
claim on the atttntioii oi the farmer Individuils who ha\e 
distinguished themfelves ill it and theie are seveial in drtat 
Btitiin have achieved a repuldtjin fir ihemsehes as unJying 
and far more honorable than that of the preattst generals the 
world evtr had The feasibility of such jmpro\erapnt has beea 
demonstrate! to an extent thit j iace= it lu the fiisl cla=a of ob 
jects on which successful eiiterprioe in lural economv can le 
promoted The pr nciples on which such impiovui lent is prt 
dicated are pretty well defined but the philo=ophj of these 
principles js among the unfathomable m\Eti,iies of nature In 
this matttr as in numerous other ones human science may ad 
vance to ceitain points the facts discovered in the progre s may 
be as prominent and incontrovertible as mathemat cal protkms 
may ttanl fcith Lke p liars in a magnificent temple firm as 
the foundations of a gigantic mountain and transpaient like 
the clear light ot noon but heiond these points human science 
Btands appalled — not a step onward can be iHBde — not a gleata 
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of light dawns up on the untrodden patli : in the perspectiv 
is dark and incomprt' e 




truth 1 



.his is literally and cmpliatically true in relation to ani- 
l vegetable physiology. We know that the different 
men, aocordiug to common received theories, have been 
(5 in a long succession of venerations by nieteorologicai 
But who cau tell why these influences in the 
p cies should have led to the difference in organization, 

n, and mental endowment, obviously characterized in 
American, the Asiatic, the African, the Malay, and 

races ? No one can tell. Conjectures may be raised ; 

al explanations may be propounded ; but the real 

deeply hidden from human investigatioti. And who 
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can tell, in the feathered tribes, why there is sueh an infiuitt 
diversity in the plumage, for instance ? We mean not different 
species, but simply different varieties in a single speeies. Why 
is there such an asEemblage of varying hues, and such a silky 
lustre in the vesture of the proud and exulting' peacock, of the 
delicate and matchless hird of paradise, or even of the beautiful 
little humming bird, which seeks nourishment like the honey bee 
from the flower garden. Man can no more explain this than he 
can explain, why the same vegetable elecnent whitens in the 
lily and reddens in the rase; or why in one plant it becomes 
sweet, in another bitter, and in. another acid. These things and 
all similar ones are among the unrevealed canons of infinite 
wisdom In relation to ihem, the Author of them may and does 
say to us, as He says to the waves of the sea — hitherto shalt 
tbou come, but no farther ! 

Let lis look at the tenants of the poultry yard, and much in- 
deed will be presented to our ^ iew as wortTiy the consideration 
of the philosopher as the rural eoonomi-t The latter may easily 
estimate the pecuniary vilue of this branch of his investment 
and care ; hut, can the farmer as ea=d> tell us why there is an 
almost infinite diversification m the development of the charm- 
ing birds that enliven the mjnsion and the surrounding enclos- 
ures on the well disposed farm — diversi heat ion of form, of color, 
of voice, and of social atti ibute ' Here is a countless number of 
mysteries in the animal kiiicrdom «bich a profound philosopher 
can no more explain than the met unietteied peasant. Those 
things are beyond hiimon comprehLnsion We can no more tell 
why there is such a diveroi fixation and commingling of the co- 
lors in the plumage of the ponltiy \ard, and wh\ there are such 
deteriorations in the mui>cular organization and development 
arising from successive leproJuelions than we can tell by what 
strange process a portion ol the human famih bave become the 
pigmies called Aztecs, now attracting so much attention among 
the curiiius and the philosophicil We may indeed say it is from 
the opcraiion of the law of nature ; but, of the operative prin- 
i-ipli! oi' till* l.nv. vp -iri' as ignorant as we are of the law of 
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gravitation that causes the magnetic needle to point to the poles 
of the earth. \Ve know it is so — we know it must be so from 
the tens of thousands of cases in which it has been demonstrated ; 
but this is all we know, or ail we can know on the subject. 

With persons of taste, it is no matter of surprise that there 
has been of late such an eflnrt to improve the poultry yard. For 
a much longer period there has been a systematic effort to im- 
prove other farm animals, particularly cattle, horses, sheep, and 
swine. In this case there has been an evident increased pecu- 
niary profit from what has already been accomplished When 
the p m g h 
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economj. and parliciilai ly of that portion of them applymg imme- 
diately to agriculturu and rural life, the world is not to move on in 
this sluggish manner. If labor is now to be applied toany object, 
it must be understood, as a preliminary, that the process is to be a 
remunerating one. If niniiey is to be expended, it is now to be 
soberly estimated whether or not it is again to retnrn to its owner 
with a iair amount of accumulation. The intelligent farmer 
now ■wiehes to know bc-forohand, whether there will be a net profit 
from cows or sheep, or swine, before he attempts to rear them. 

The same calculation is appropriate to the poultry yard. 
It is therefore rational and commendable that, in this depart- 
ment of niral interest, there should be the same enlightened 
policy that has been eslended to other branches of enterprise 
on tha farm. If poultry may be made profitable, let those va- 
jieties be selected that are most profitable. In introducing 
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improved breeds, there have indeed been occasional absurd 
extravagances. The hen fever has now and then risen so 
high, and been so violent, as to threaten the extinction of ration- 
al pulsations. The snfferers have been the legitimate subjects of 
ridicule and sarcasm. B t after all s t not as ah urd to pay 
five hundred doUars fo a ho"' or f f een I u d ed for a sheep or 
one of the ox tribe, as to paj o e 1 u d e 1 a d fil j for a pair of 
Asiatic hens ? Let the r ade b ush p b s r ne on cs and he 
will perceive that all th s 1 a been lone Such e^t vagances 
are the mere incidents ot ardent minds m new enterprises. 

Connected with every farm establishment there should be a 
poultry yard. Without it the farm is as incomplete, as it would 
be without a piggery. Indeed, every family in the country, 
although not devoted to agriculture, should have one. To the 
mechanic it is important, so is it to the professional man and to 
the merchant. No direction or rule can be given, as to the size 
of it ; whether it shall contain ten hens, fifty, or an hundred. If 
it is partly designed to supply materials for a market, it may of 
course be proportioned to the demand there is for its products. 
If these products are wanted for home consumption only, the 
size of the family should regulate the size of the poultry house 
and the number of its tenants. And in each case, it is apparent, 
that the amount of feed produced on the premises for the use 
of the fowls, and the local conveniences which can bo appro- 
priated to their accommodation, should have an influence in 
deciding how many should be kept. These are matters which 
all can decide for themselves. What might be expedient for 
one family would be inappropriate to others. Some, too, are 
excessively fond of eggs ; others care less about them. The 
same is true in regard to the flesh of poultry. This also will 
have its induence, 

Nor can any general advice be given as to the expediency of 
keeping other kinds of poultry. One may be disposed to keep 
tnrkies, another geese, another guinea bens, and another ducks ; 
and perhaps rarely the same family will keep them all. This 
is mainly to be determined by taste and fancy, provided there 
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are adequate conveniences for any or al! the different kinds. 
Rarely will the web-footed birds do well without ample supplies 
of water, and running water is best because it is fresh and clean. 
If there is a river or a pond close by, most families would do 
well to keep geese and ducks. Here, iit the season of warm 
weather, they would collect most of tlieir food, and would keep 
themselves clean and glossy. Sometiriies both geese and ducks 
do well without this natural supply of water. 

The rearing and keeping of poultry has become an impor- 
tant branch of rural economy. Books are becoming numerous 
on the subject. Bird fanciers are devoting their wliole time to 
it ; studying the habits and the profit of each kind ; and, also 
ascertaining the best modes of treatment for them. Their labors 
aj pro e of great value to the community. The subject, in 
tl s CO nt y, till very recently has attracted little or no atten- 
t o It may at first be viewed, as too insignificant to merit 
se o H CO sideration. This is natural. Little things are fre- 
quentlj t eated with contempt, although in the aggregate they 
a ume magnitude surpassing credibility. This is literally so 
w th poult y. Because a fair stock of hens can be bought for 
t o doUa s or so, they are regarded as beneath tlie rank that 
e t tie them even to kind treatment, especially if viewed in 
connection with expected remuneration. But, although the 
winter stock of hens on a common farm may be estimated at 
two dollars only, the fair valuation of all the hens in the country, 
gives them a commercial importance ranging with some of our 
best products. It is not the design of this article to anticipate 
or supersede books exclusively on the culture of poultry. All 
didactics on that branch of rural economy are by us purposely 
omitted. Our readers are referred to them for instruction. The 
present labor is to reeoramead the subject to all persons living 
in the country. This we shall do, by setting forth, as well as 
we can, the pecuniary profits of the poultry yard ; and, also, the 
benignant influences that may arise from it, to the various resi- 
dents of the contiguous mansion, both old and young — male and fe- 
male, particularly the youthful and female members ofthe family. 
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Our a^cultural journals, it is well known, every now and 
then, contain some detached account of the profits of hens ; but 
rarely has there been any general collection of poultry statistics, 
that would couvey an adcquale idea of the aggrefrate amount of 
these profits in the country, or of the value of this branch of 
rural investment. In the absence ofgeiioral statislips, we must 
take isolated ones, and irom them, draw general conclusions. 
Such couclusioNS, if not perfectly accurate, in this case will he 
as likely to fall below the reality as to rise above it. It is be- 
lieved that by this hypothetical process we shall be able t& 
satisfy the reader that the culture of poultry is of much more 
importance than generally imagined ; and, that consequently it 
should become one of the fitst objects of attention with every 
iamily in the country. Let it therefore he supposed, that there 
are in this countrj- three millions of families that possess all the 
conveniences for keeping poultry more or less. This calculation 
cannot possibly be too hi^h. The number is doubtless greater. 
Then, let it he supposed, that to eacli of these families, belong 
ten hens; surely a moderate allowance; but this will make 
thirty millions for the entire country, which, at thirty cents each, 
constitutes a permanent investment of nine millions of dollars. 
Four chickens to each old hen is jjrobably raised for the table ; 
that is, one hundred and twenty millions of chickens raised every 
year for the table, which at the same price, will yield thirty-six 
millions of dollars ; or forty millions of dollars for both. Again, 
if each of the stock hens lays only si.Uecn dozensof eggs in the 
year ; less than ono dozen in three weeks ; there will be a pro- 
duct of eggs in the entire country of four hundred and eighty 
millions of dozens. These eggs are worth at least, two dollars 
for each hen. But allowing one half to go for feeding them, 
there will be lea a net profit from the eggs of thirly millions of 
dollars annually ; that is, a net profit of sixty millions of dollars 
annually in the country from hens' eggs and chickens raised. 

Let this result be placed with some of the leading staples of 
the country. The value of the flour of the country in 1847, has 
been set down at $ 140,000,000. If one half of this is deducted 
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for cost of. production, and tkat is not enough, the value of tbe 
■poultry is woith more to the countrj' than our wheat crop. And 
taking similar data for comparison, it ia worth douhle of our oat 
crop, double of our potato crop, double of our cotton crop, and is 
equal to our crop of hay. ludeed, taking thestatisties of our agri- 
cultural productions that year as a guide, there is but one of them 
that yielded, according to most favorable calculation, so large a 
net profit as the poultry. Or, if the poultry did not yield as 
much as supposed, it is because the poultrj' yard is unduly 
neglected, and its produots are under-estimated. The value of 
the Indian corn crop was but a little below four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, deducting nothing for production and sending it 
to market. It is aiSrmed that with the exception of prime 
cows, there is not on the farm a single article of produce, whether 
animal or vegetable, that according to the value of the original 
investment, and of the expense avid labor of production, that 
yields as much clear profit as w ill come from the poultry yard, 
if properly regulated. The assertion U made with confidence, 
because it is sustained hy our own experience, and by a careful 
examination of the subject. What better occupation ; rather, 
what better amusement can the young members of a family 
have than to feed and watch over the poultry of a farm 1 In 
this way they may clothe themselves, and pay for their hooks, 
without interfering wilh the school exercises, or any reasonable 
labors expected from them in other things ! If it should be 
thought advisable let this be one of their standing perquisites. 

However, it is not designed to treat the reader solely with 
EHpposLtions, or hypothetic calculations. We have a few solid 
facts for a basis to our theory. The census of 1840 fixed the 
value of the poultry of the country ; that is, as it is to be 
presumed, the stock or brood poultry, at between twelve and 
thirteen millions of dollars, a quarter higher than we have 
placed it. And this was a dozen years ago. Tbe whole amout 
of eggs yielded in a year we have supposed to be 480,000,000 
dozens — that is, nineteen dozens for each individual in the 
■iountry.to be used in a year, or a fraction more than four eggs a 
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■week for each person, or in. a family of six persons, an average 
allowance of two dozen a week. This is a moderate allowance ; 
for in France the annual consumption of eggs is 8,000,000,000, 
beiug aliout twentj' dozen to each person ; and in Paris alone 
the annual consumption is 140,000,000. We have no method 
of ascertaining the quantity of eggs used in Boston, New- York, 
or the other large cities of this country ; but as it is well under- 
Btood that the inhabitants are fond of good fare, and will have 
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it when the means are at om nand 1 1 eviden e of it statis- 
tics show that in Bostan the animal consumption, with a popu- 
lation of less than 150,000, is to the amount of one million of 
dollars for poultry alone, and that in New- York and its depen- 
dencies three times the amount is expended for the same article. 
The egg trade in Cincinnati a few years since was put down at 
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25,000,000, in a single year, which since, without doubt, haa 
much increased. 

We have estimated the profits of the hen at one dollar each 
in the year, in addition to paying for her food. But she must 
have good accommodations, suitable food, and enough of it ; then 
our estimate is a low one, provided, also, that she ia of any good 
common native breed. To show this, we will give a few sta- 
tistics on that point. A correspondent in the "New England 
Farmer," under date of March 3d, 1851, says that one of his 
neighbors the year previous kept 54 hens, three geese, and nine 
turkeys, which he valued at $22 50. In the year they ate 90 
bushels of corn, which cost S58 58. The money received from 
eggs and the carcases Bold was S174 59 ; or a clear profit of 
$83 51. A correspondentof the " Genesee Farmer," who kept 
twenty-five hena, says the profit on them, in a year, after paying 
all expenses, was §25 92— a trifle above our own estimate, 
Col. M. Thayer has stated that he can make more profit from one 
hundred good hens than from his farm of two hundred acres. 
His farm is called a good one, and he has been accustomed to 
poultrj- for fifty years. J. H. Austin, of Canton, Conn., has 
stated the net profits for one year on fifteen hens to have been 
twenty dollars. Mr. Crocker, of Sunderland, JS. H., had a net 
profit of $16 97 on seventeen hens, in a year. The above are 
taken almost at random from the different agricultural journals 
at command, excluding such as gave a much higher rate of pro- 
fit, preferring those in the range of our own estimate. Of this 
class we might extend the number to almost any indefinite . 

To show how much a few hens will contribute to the sub- 
sistence of a family in case of necessity, the following aflecting 
anecdote is given, which shows their value, and the ingenuity 
and tact of the individual alluded to. A few days since we read 
the account of a widow having six children to support. She 
was, at the time in question, entirely without means to procure 
them food save eight hens which laid daily. She did not feel 
willing to make known her necessities, or to solicit any assistance. 
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She resolved to try the expenment ol sii=tainii:p licrself and 
rhildren on these eieht eges To eat them would do but httle 
beyond maintaining: Ide To exchangp them therefore for 
other food was the plan adopted Ai-coidingly she dailv ex 
changed six of her eggs for beana and tno oi them ttr a small 
piece of coflise meat both of which were cooktd together for 
soup which was under those ciicumstance" quite palatable 
and 111 amount sufficient to >!atisf\ hunger In this waj they 
were all susltined till more im pie means weie tt Loalrol an 
instance oi management rarelj orne\er e^Lelled 

A poiiltrj establishment connectel with everj counlrv re=i 
dence has another claim to favorable ccnsideralion As a 
branch of rural productive investment it has been shown to de 
serve a plice on e\<>ry firm It la also to be prized for the 
facilities aflorded by it iii case oi sickness of aiiv unexpected 
occasion lor a delicacy or luturj upon (he table when the 
butcher s cirt is not at hand With lat chickens and tresh eggs 
m abundance the cook is never at a loss m lurnishing something 
, acceptable to the invalid or epicure W hen in our life occasion 
ally making a sudden call on a country friend, in some secluded 
locality, within thirty minutes of time we have usually been re- 
freshed with as nice a meal as ordinarily expected at a good 
hotel. It is the pride and deiipht of Ihe well bred wife and 
daughters of the farmer to have at command such means for 
entertaining a city relative and a distant friend honoring their 
mansion with a visit. The treasures of a good country larder, 
with what can be produced on a farm, seem to the stranger 
almost inexhaustible ; and the skill and tact ever ready to deck 
them off in a style of professional gastronomy seem incredible to 
those who have had no opportunity for sharing in them. But 
without the poultry-yard for such emergencies, there would be 
an irreparable deficiency. Where could be found a fair substi- 
tute for the roasted or boiled capon at dinner, or a broiled one 
for an early breakfast ? Or where could bo found an equally 
acceptable equivalent for the omelet, or the boiled, or fried, or 
poached egg, or for the ever-welcome custard ? Without these 
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requisites for good living, epicures would nearly pine away, anil 
become as it were out of humor with life. 

And there is yet another consideration to be offered in favor 
of the poultry-yard. Is there nothing in the feathered tribes 
that dwell there to gratify the e\e or the earof those who watch 
over and nourish them ' Cannot the lover of natural beauty see 
something for admiration m the well-rounded breast and the 
gradually tapering and graeefiijly cur\ed necks of these well- 
chosen and well-fed birdi ' Is there no beauty in their infinitely 
variegated plumage? Can human art successfully imitate the 
silky fineness and lustre of their feathers ? There is in the 
human bosom an apprehension of what is comely and adapted 
to a well-designed purpose, denoting wisdom and beneficence o a 
the part of its author ; and the human senaes are modulated Bo 
as to convey to the mind the itnages of objects thus administer- 
ing to its gratification. Where, il may be asked, is there in the 
broad creation auglit that contains so much to delight the eye as 
ilk the poultry-yard filled with a choice collection of beautiful 
fowls? Burke, the well-known writer on natural beauty, 
selected the neck and breast of certain birds, as well as the neck 
and the fully developed breast of the youthful human figure, as 
nn illustration of his subject. And is it possible, with all the 
dye stuffs on the land or in the sea, for human skill to produce 
such an assemblage of delicate and brilliant colors, combined 
and commingled in ten thousand aspects, as are every day dis- 
playing themselves, in the poultry-yard, to the gaze of contem- 
plation ? Ca: they be seen among the rich fabrit« of Turkey or 
Persi? ? Can the artists of France, or Germany, or England 
equal them ? If the mansion of the larmer is not omameiilcd 
like the drawing-room and boudoir of the rich merchant, with 
costly drapery and tapestry, he may have a poultry-yard exhi- 
biting specimens of beauty that may be the envy of princes. 

It is admitted, that in the want of artistic decorations, and 
Bometimes the want of polished society, the country, to those not 
familiar with it, may seem cheerless and dull. Yet it seems to 
us there is a sulEcient counterpart for this, in the rich verdure 
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of the meadow the waving lolias:e of the forest, the huoyancyof 
farm \ard animals the Einginsi nt biid= and e'ipecially in the 
gaietj and epnghtline'sa of the katheied corps that Buiround 
the neat cottage or cluster in the- poultrj jard di'plajing to the 
e\e their gaudy plumage, and to the ear the melodj oi their 
music It miijht be tiiought that to be dull and cheerless 
amidst ^uch constant e\hibitiuiia of animated nature is equiva- 
lent to beiug deotitttte of the amiahle and lovelj susceptihilities 
of the human heart Even in the stilhie" ol a thick d^^kne=8 
that lulls to rest earth s wide realm, do we e\perienie no plea 
sure at the unfailing notes of chanticleer announcing the hourof 
midnight or of dawning day ? We never hear those notes with- 
out an emotion of joy. They tell us there is to be a resurrec- 
tion to the duties and the hopes of iife. Does tlie .rattle of the 
watcbmau or the rumbling wheels, at that Iioiir, on the city 
pavement, create an emotion like this ? We think not. The 
one denotes the reign of order throughout earlb's domain. The 
other may ar:d ofien does denote the discovery of burglars or 
assassins, or the constant liability to their depredations. 

And with the rising sun what an utinileruipted concert opens 
among these feathered group- ' \^ bat a jubilee begins to greet 
the new born energies of the woild ' W ith an hundred hens 
constantly leaving their nests there is an uiiiu errupled succes- 
sion of their joyful notes. Their m uths do not appear to be 
large enough to emit all the botsferoiis emotion that animates 
them. In the midst of this cea eless cackling ever v now aad 
then their lordly mates cause the surrcuuding forests to echo 
with their shrill cmwing — as overpcwciiiig as the diapason of 
the cathedral ; and rising above this at mea=med intervals, is 
heard the pompous shout of the gthblei alinoit causing the 
ground, like the discharge of cannon to tremble beneath him. 
And, if the Guinea fowl belong to this (.ommunilj as if to in- 
crease this vocal jargon, or to make burlesque upon it his harsh 
voice, not unlike the filing in a machme shop is heard for half 
a mile. If there be not raus c m all this there is life in it — 
there is animation in it. W herever ^ itnessed there can be no 
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stupid languor ; no Inebrious dullaess for want of objects to in- 
spire a feeliiig of interest ; no painful sensation of solitude and 
loneliness. The human beinff that gives no responsive emotion 
to the sounds of this si^ene must have a heart as impenetrable as 
adamant, affections frigid like the ice of the poles, and is indeed 
aa outcast from Nature's temple. 




Yet far more important in a social or sympathetic view is the 
pleasure experienced in feeding poiiltr>-, and thus making them, 
as it were, corapauions. A niiual nature is full of serial impulses, 
and these impulses are not confined in their operation to the 
partieniar species in which they severally originate. These 
impulses belong lo other aiiiniials as well as to man. If pri- 
marily exercised on iheinembere of their own species, they may be 
taught to have scope on others. The little chicks separated 
from their mr-ther, and the calf or the lamb from its dam, suf- 
fers as does the unweaued child when sepaiated fiom the object 
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that ministers to the preiervition of its lifi. Each wiU then 
seek (-oiiipaiuonship with those which bplonK to other species of 
aniniais wherever kitidiiees diiil nourishment aie to he had The 
woll ma\ airaiti as once m olilen time hecome the nurse of the 
human infant and there grow np between them a mutual and 
strong Inendahip unnatural as this maj seem And fiequenllv 
does the haSffjrown pullet in want of =ociety and protection 
dmonfr ita kiiidied learn lo seek lor it it the kiti.hcn hearth m 
the m -itrc^s who kniiil^ leeds it Under aitnilar circumstances 
of loneline=s and destitution the calf and the eolt will herd 
together bo will the dop an i the goo=e and even the eat and 
Its legitimate Mctim of prej have been known lo do the same 
InManeea of aiialo^oua farta have been numerous 

If min were in sohtoi^ coufinernent like Baron Trenck or 
like La Fajetle lu the dungeons ot Olmutz or east away on an 
uninhabited island like Enlnnson Crusoe on Juan Fernandez 
how dtar to him would hecome the eompamonship of a dog a 
p'oat a bird cf anj kind or evLn a monse ' In all such eases 
there would be mutual attachment and if the parties were lo 
he Eepanted the con=equenee would he motualh painful It 
IS wel! known tint the constant superiiaion of mo't farm 
animais kads to aflecdonate farailiaritv mulnaUj iherishud 
These animals well know their kind iriMrtian from all others 
when fed the^ express their gratitude ni grateful lock'i and 
wantuia feed (heir <ifiitude their mitun-- (I eir Leatning eyes 
are so many be»epehing manifestations ol hiiiigei It la not 
ini'p'l humin =|.eech it \h not a writffn laiisuaire hut their 
keeper underaliuda them perfe<tly and if he is a man of kind 
ne=s and Chris ion feeling he faiU not to admini--ler to Ihtii 
wanla aril to cnHnalo the exertue ol llwr eimimthies Let it 
be a=ked if he iiperientfs no pleasure in hii inleicourse with 
them and espeiiiltv m his niiniitiatinns lo their necesaitieB ' 
Does their seemma: fondne".s lor him inspire no corresponding 
emotion in his own bosom' Can he look upon them with the 
heartless indifference that be surveys the stones beneath his 
feet' Does no reciprocity of feehng spring up belwfn ihfni ' 
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It is not possible. If it were, he -would not deserve the name 



lad\ illusliaie tho 1 
Iemo^edflom tlec 
or no Eociotv of her 






h b h b y 

h m b ^ m L j g 

bo 1 lea We will suppose a \oung lid} recently 
i e cily to fbe etuutn a \omig lad\ having little 
ice and =et and c it oS from 
ich the ha [ been accustomed 
■nhat % rdief would =he e\pei)Lnie m bcromiiig xhe guardnn 
ant niirsL oi tlie poultry yard Sich an one allhtugh not 
bavin" constanlh before her the gracpfil Pittintr of female 
\rutbful forms allbouirh iKl ammaled for daxi and ior months 
Milb their cbeerl il ( on /ersitioti and the buoyant mtlody of 
their jmfiil hearts \Pt she -Bill soon find obje ti cl iiinmg her 
no'it aident "vmpitlies and tiipermp her with their own com 
panion'hip and plee Poes she now feel loiielj ' Do the paral 
isingva]0 =of stlit idt ri=e up before her and depress her spirits ? 
Aro there no animited forms before her, that in a ra«asure sup- 
ply the plaee of himnn forms T Does she hear no accents of 
joyous or affectionate Ircathing, to supply the place of human 
speerh at d human melody ' 

No one can affirm to the contrary. To her there will be no 
drearmi's no tedious monotony, no impatience for change of 
Bcenery or companion* The broad earth is spread out before 
her in all its native lo\elmess ; the verdure and the flowers fill 
the air with fagrance she inhales the richodore; the sky is 
over her Idie a inajnificent canopy ; and her ear and her heart 
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are open to the tones, whether of supplication or gratitude of the 
dependant creatures that live on her ministrations, and rejoice 
in her smiles. In the midst of such influences, the human bosom, 
and especially the female bosom never fails to receive an im- 
P ul u 1 e sterner passions are mollified ; the amia- 

hle all na b ne deeper rooted, and throw off more broadly 
and h gh ha mas of kindness ; and above all, the heart, 
the an arv f 1 divinity that preside" ovi,r the \oung spar 
ow and h 1 11 f the field becomes more and more espan 
s ve w h 1 ubl mated breathings that connect mortals with 
the throne of Heaven 

Leis than fifteen jear" ago in one of the most memorable 
mercantile revuhions that ever cast ils paralizing wand over 
our beloved eonrntrv handreds of families some reirtd in atilu 
ence and others m elegance were reduced to poverty "We se 
lect one to show the benignant rural influence on h iman sensi 
bihties Their pecuniary means were reduced to the lowest 
point There la a mildew that lalK upon the human form as 
well as on vegetation tliat parahiea all vitality Two of this 
famdy in the two fir=t suecetding \ears from the effects of tins 
mildew were consigned to the tomb The other" in order <o 
hve cheaper and espetnllj to avoid the d ulj moitiflcation of 
meeting their former associates sought residence m the countrj 
Here was selected a cottage humble m size anl in e\ternal at 
traction and inwardly equallj dt.Etitute of superflmtiea In 
deed the iumiture was riffidl\ m accordance with the simplicity 
of olden time" nearly e\ery article that had eniiched their 
spacious mansion in the city and would command cash had 
been sent to the pawnbroki,r or au-lion room to lumish 
means to supplj the table wifh food This is the common 
waning shadow of departing corapetenc in a commercial em 
porium and ita reflections form the n mg shadow of iuture 
destitution and broken hearts In such a cottage midway be 
tween perftct sohtude at the mountain s base, and the full glare 
of the country village, were they in poverty to meditate upon the 
Tanity of this world's glory. They had no taste for society ; but. 
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having a good conacience, tkey did not ahnn it, knowing that no 
personal disgrace had fallen upon anj' of their number. And, 
the remains of a former well filled wardrobe — true, munh ivorn 
and faded — enabled them with constancy to attend church. 
This is as persons of sense, and Ohriatians, always should do in 
Eimilar circumstances. If persons go to church to display new or 
gay clothing ; or. stay away from it because their clothing is cheap, 
much worn, or old fashioned, the concJuEionisiiTeaistihle that they 
have a religion of no value in this world or in the world to come. 
For many a month their names were not known ; but, their 
discreet appearance every Sunday soon attracted notice. The 
reminiscence e.thlbited by ihem of better days, created sympa- 
thy ; and, their good sense, and the cheerful acquiescence in. 
their destiny, showed that this sympathy was well deserved. 
In this quiet retreat they eat and slept, minghng their congra- 
tulations lijr what remained to them, and their sorrows for the 
deparleil ones that once had place with them ; and, in it they 
were not ti>rgeiful of ihe daily morning and evening oblation to 
that Being whose Providence always provides for ihe motherless 
and the deatilute. What a comfort it is that there is One to 
whom persons in such straits can always resort for help ; that 
there is one deep fountain always full and always open for the 
supply of their necessities 1 In this poverty-stricken and excel- 
lent family was a young lady of an age to feel most severely the 
blig-ht that had come over them. She had just seen the world 
at a distance ; she had not entered society, as it is called ; from 
her the shackles of the boarding school had not wholly fallen off"; 
she had seen the prairie of life covered with gaudy flowers, but 
had not been near enough to them to inhale their odors ; she 
had simply heard the far away sounds of fashionable merriment, 
but had never approached bo near as to feel, in her own bosom, 
the witchery of its delusion. The curtain dropped even before 
she had opportunity to test its reality. Perhaps she was in the 
neighborhood of fifteen years ; and had as lovely a sphit as we 
ever knew. The remembrance of her, to this day, cheers and 
depresses us with a strangely pleasing sadness. 
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In such an esigency there are two considerations that he- 
come paranount lo all others the first is how the lahle is to 
be supplied : and the second I'i what occupation can he hal to 
prevent a feeling; oi eiiiiui la piat times a check Mas to be 
drawn on the bank anl monej becime as plenty as water. 
Kow all, old and joune ^^elo to be fed iiVt the )oung riveas, 
from the rich stores of their Htavenly Father Our dear jounw 
friend had read somethina; of the productiveness of the poultry 
yard, and of the agreeable associations with it. She resolved 
to procure a few dozen of hens. She did so — perhaps by the 
sale of an article from the wardrobe — and, in a short season, 
these prolific creatures superseded the table necessity for hank 
checks. There seemed to he no end to the eggs, and in a few 
months there was a fine new grown race of the parent stock, 
What a luxury did they impart to a hitherto scanty repast 1 
Once more the hour of midday was hailed with joy I Even the 
scent of dinner gave additional zest to life. The experiment 
was one from which thousands, there is no doubt, will learn wis- 
dom, when in conflict with adversity. 

It was revealed to us, two ihousaiid years since, that mortals 
cannot ■' live on bread alone ;" the mind as well as the body is 
to be nourished ; (here are social instincts lo he fed as well as 
the gnawings of hunger. This was shown in the case of which 
we are speaking. Ellen, the name of this self-taught guardian 
of the poultry yard, here soon found a delightful panacea for the 
want of society. These beaulifiil birds became to her like one's 
own children. She would spend hour after hour with them, 
feeding them and caressing them. Indeed their society was 
never unwelcome to her. She would sometimes sit down on 
her feet upon the grass, and they would all gather round her : 
apparently striving each to pet nearest to her; all looking her fully 
in the face with their peculiarly expressive eyes : hopping up in 
her lap, eating out of her hand, and occasionally flying upon her 
shoulders, reaching out their graceful necks as if the better to 
catch the full glance of her own eye. Oh, had they been gifted 
wiih human speech, what enrapturing sounds of affection would 
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they have uttered — miking her very soul burn within her, as if 
touched by a living coal from friendship's holy altar ! Did not 
Ellen love these beautiful and prolific creatures ? She did love 
them, and she nourished them better than their own mother had 
nourished them 1 

But, alas, Ellen's ministrations to the poultry yard, like 
all her joys and her sorrows of earth, were hastening to a prem- 
ature tennination. That terrible mildew which had been so 
destructive in her family, had left on her own delicate form 
some indelible scars. They had been impregnating her system 
with the virus of their poison till it reached hur vitals, and 
spreading upon the surface, like the leprosy, till the whole was 
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covered. After a few years she became unable to visit in their 
accustomed haunts the objects that had yielded to the family so 
much sustenance, and to herself so much pleasure. But while 
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confined to her room, if placed on a chair by her window where 
the poultry could see her, they would gather round it, reaching 
up their fair necks and greeting her with their bright eyes as if 
to ask for food, to inspire her with hope of renewed health. 
Such hope had become impossible ; for she already felt the seal 
of her own destiny : she already felt that the lightof hcrown life 
was burning dimly in its socket, and would soon flicker away 
and become extinct. All that she could do was to throw from 
the window the few crumbs with which she had been furnished. 
These, indeed, would be gathered up by the affectionate group — 
but, they seemed to evince a premonition of the coming doom of 
their kind mistresa — as soon as eaten they would quietly retire, 
one by one, in seeming sadness, as neighbors and friends at a 
funeral retire from the cold grave that contains the object of 
their love. Here are two of them ! 

Where disease had made such irre bl h p th 

functions of an animal form, there e Id h b b t f 
opportunities, even at the window, for m 1 d It f 

mutual attachment. Long before sue! d 

except it may have been in secret bj h self h dd ly 
swooned away, and never again opened h j p 11 

that had raised hopes in her, only to b d pp d d t! t 

had opened upon her a dazzling effulg n so be t 

guished by the mantle of midnight d kn li th 

this vale of vicissitnde and sorrow, any tl g th bo 11 
others, paralises our firmest energies, d a sc th h rt 
melt in disappointment and woe, it is tl d h f a y ! dy 

beautiful in. person, amiable in temper, accomplished m manners, 
and adorned with Christian graces, before she is called to fulfil 
the most important duties of her earihly mission. Why is such 
an one so called away ? Why are not those caOed first that 
have accomplished aO the good they can do ? Is she no longer 
needed by agonized relatives ? Has the world no more oceasion 
for her kind offices ? Are there yet to be on earth, no more 
hungry to be fed ; no more naked to be clothed ; no more tears 
-to be wiped away ; no more broken hearts to be bound up, by 
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such a lovely personification of Christian excellence? Infinite 
wisdom alone can tell why it is so ! 

Delightful to UB would he the thought that this sketch is a 
■work of^fiction. Such is not the fact. We knew her ministra- 
tions to the poultry yard ; and, when these ministrations be- 
came impracticable, we oft saw her emaciated form, and her 
long tiny fingers, colorless and almost transparent like a skeleton 
hand which had been dipped in white wax. We oft saw her 
sunken eye and her faded cheek. We oft heard her impaired 
voice, and witnessed her utmost efforts to appear quiet amidst 
pain, and theerfnl amidst the withering joys of life. And, also, 
we saw her lifeless remains, without a father or a mother to weep 
for her, carried to the cold grave ! There she still sleeps ; and, 
as she died in the faith of the gospel, her few surviving relatives, 
rejoice in the hope, that in the opening of another life, she will 
receive the crown of unfading glory. 



A WIDOW WORTH HAVINU, 

OR A SHORT CHAPTER OS FEMALE REPUTATION AND THE 
RiaaTS OF ■WOMEN. 

T d p h g and 

m h m d hu 

d h ff d 

n ^ ^ 

te rn h-u^ T b w 

n mp ed h n g d 

h n h d ft 

hm k dnddry hbbes 

This saeined tons rather an awkward a d n p ti n 

in social economy ; and. not being furnished with statistics oa 

the subject, we are unable to say which succeeded best in their 
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respective new occupations, pantaloons in the management of 
Russia diaper, or petticoats in making speeches ani passing fiery 
resolulioas for the recognization of the community. It would have 
been unreasonable to expect, as long as the doctrine of innate 
ideas, ainee the days of John Locke has been on the wane, that 
cither party could in their first essays acquire enviable success or 
lepiitation. The iast of these demonstrations was adjourned, it is 
understood without day and without year, to speak in parlia- 
meatary technicality ; that is, not to meet again ; and, the only 
known remaining spasm of it is the occasional repetition of three 
august lectures — one on manhood — one on womanhood— and 
the other on something else. 

It was thought in olden times, that much learning might 
make one mad. In our own time, the more probable presump- 
tion is, that the want of competent learning may make persons 
appear like fools. No one acquainted with our views on this 
subject, or the labors we have directed in relation to it, can sus- 
pect we do not duly appreciate the female character, and the 
mission woman is ordained by Providence to accomplish. Far 
from it! Let her agency become paralised. and the moral 
world degenerates into a waste place ; sterility would spread 
out before us her broad and uncomely bosom ; the most fertile 
plants of earthly growth would wither and die ; and, there 
would seemingly be left, nothing hut a bleak desolation. Let 
the fountain of woman's pitv be dried up; let the overflowing 
of her kindness cease let her foreicr bio^ant assiduities and 
her heaven- inspired "miles i ul in their ministrations to the un 

fortunate, the sick and the b oken hearted and where oh 

- where, will the lords ol treation find aught 1o render existence 
desirable ? Vi here she is not there may be drunkenne s and 
revelry and crime , but, who in such a place, would seek for the 
sunshine of the kouI ! Without her presence, the fireside would 
radiate no gleams of joy ; and without it, even the sanctuary 
of religion would more resemble the sculptor's studio than a 
temple of devout and sincere worshippers. Man seems to bo 



! bone and muscle of his si 



species ; woman is compa- 
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ratively tke eouI of it— the geniua which gives it life and 
lip'^utv 

When we lo k at the stations re'pectively filled bj the 
t-no Ke\es and the hbora of therti re=pectnelv performed in 
the best (ondit 0!i3 of human ocietv the o.io devoted to the 
Fterner ani iBOie arduous oooupitions of hfi, till i g the soil 
bufletmg the ocean storm wielding the swcrd or in the conn 
c is oi slate wh re evcrjihins is excitms and exhiustmg while 
the other is deioted to the frontier and more placid avocations 
of the domestic f^arctuorv both ahke necessar\ — both alike 
honorable we feel no d po ition to break 1 1 upon or to 
Isturb the present m ler of society on the suljeet Vie a.d 
imre the wisdom and beauty of this allotment Man thus seems 
so nece=sary to woman and ■ftoman bo necessary to man 
ne cannot ioubt it la in accordince with the divme wisdom 
and benevolence Hence v^e think it as annecesf=ary and map 
piopriale and we ieel iio more inchicd to inimre whether 
man is mtdlectuaUy superior to ^^oman or woman is aupenor 
to man than to mqu re if a horse can he made cipable oi teach 
ing algebri— a labor now p. rtormed bj our college professora 
It°i- pos ible that by a lonj; cour e oi d=ciihne woman may 
become lar^e and muscular and all letic and brawnj as the 
farmer and the black=milli now are and that her feeling>= miy 
become so correspondimrlj changed that she miy handle the 
Bcipel as well as the =urgeon, and the meat axe as well as the 
butcht-r while, on the other hand, men may beco ne a fiO 1 ar 
■with mendin? old stockings and tho care of ch dre nurs g 
onlj excepted, as women now arc ; yet, it appea s o us that 
along time would be required for it. Moreover 1 s ca bo 
done,"we are at a loss to perceive wherein w 11 he the "■ 
and in what respect the world will he made bet e Perl aps 
some of our petticoat lecturers could tell. It is beyond our com- 
prehension. 

It is well known to those conversant with the laws that 
govern in animal physiology ; the mind as well as the mus- 
cular organization ; that development is the result of ciccum- 
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stances. The brute creatiou ia supplied with all necessary in- 
stincts ; hut, ia the human, species there is reason instead of 
instinct, and this reasoning power is made available by culture. 
We know little or nothing, unless we learn it. Ordinarily, we 
are learning something the most of our life. We are taught by 
others about us ; also, by the force of our owa necessities. If left 



destitute, or cast under perilous ciroumstaures, we are thereby 
straitened to make cfloits for our own relief Th 'i a a pro 
gressive work Each step talteu prepares (he -wav for an addi 
tional step Each object leached stimulates us to preaa forward 
to an additional one To this manner persons n^e from poverty 
to affluence from ob cucity to idme tiom i^unnince to eminence 
m knowledge Those who ha\e m t stu lied the laws of mind 
are perpleted 1 1 know how mdividuuL lo someli ncs thus be 
come di-tiniruished The mfeience is lefntirntti. fom these 
cases that all might aecumplisli mucli more than they oo and 
that there i> no phveal or mental iieoessitj lor the elatioaary 
or non pn gpe=siva ondilions oi most ] eraons The serfs d 
Eussia and the peasants, of all kudjl eomitri * if removed 
from the influeucts that now depress them niijrlit rise there 
IS reason lo bdm-e lo rink will the be-1 of thiii fellow 

It IS almitted that ciriumstai ees mi. ihniK not nn evil 
restrain nio^l womtn to -ahil nnv be decmi'd i i iiolonous 
course ol hie There is 1 ttle an 1 we think orliii iiily theie 
should bo nothing to e ilice oi diivL tht.tn from the routme of 
domestic avocations Tin good of socittv dtmands this Their 
own ease and happiness aie promoted bj it II it be any loss 
lo them not to be in acondition to enter into competition with 
men for wealth or fame this loss is more tlian counterbalanced 
by tht. con-equenl exemption they e jny from the hardships and 
perils of men No'^ and then a wonan mo=t frequently a 
widow IS left in such de titulion and with such responsibilities 
for the support of herself or children resting upon her as to 
break through the Umidity of most women and to make efforts 
in some kind or other of business till she becomes as much 
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distinguiahed as the best of men for enterprise and success. 
Wow and then under those circumstances a woman will become 
rich by her own unaided efforts. 

Under our own observation, cases of the kind have occurred. 
W m d 



Y k d 

m k 

ten thousand dollars, hundreds would pronounce it good. The 
same might be said of many others in the same business. Take 
also the case of Mrs. Beman, nearly as well known in a large 
circle as William B. Astor, doing an extensive business in the 
City of New- York. Only a few years since, she was. we be- 
lieve, a poor seamstress ; it may be, like thousands of poor 
females in that city, earning in making shirts for the slop-shops, 
only eighteen pence a day. Look at her now with a large 
establishment for furnishing gentlemen with costly under gar- 
ments, and giving employment and subsistence, to how many of 
herown sex, no one but herself can tell. From the apparent extent 
of her operations, one might fairly conclude, that the City Park 
cannot conveniently accommodate with fresh air all that she 
must necessarily employ. And, if she were desirous of purchas- 
ing ten thousand dollars worth, on credit, of Irish linens, mus- 
lin, and flannels, from a large jobbing house, her custom would 
be much desired, or we are much mistaken in regard to her 
means and known responsibility. 

Take, too. the case of Mrs. Famham, who, a few years sincs_ 
went to California. The newspapers are frequently giving ac- 
counts of her progress. Her first intention was to induce a few 
hundred reputable single women to accompany her to that land 
of gold : it might be to become the wives of the first lonely emi- 
grants. This shows her enterprise and energy ; and there was 
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nothing indelicate in the idea. The same thing has been done 
before on a small scale. If our foreign missionaries lose their 
wives, there has beea no scruple with the most pure in mind, 
to send out to them accomplislied ladies, although the parties to 
be united had, perhaps, never heard of each other before. And it 
is no unusual thing that those of royal families are brought into 
matrimonial alliances, who had never seen each other. In such 
dilemmas matrimony is a matter of propriety or ot busne^s or 
of taste. In such exigences without any freaks of romantic 
love, men, and women too are glad to take a eh companions as 
are at hand and have bten deemed ht for them Had father 
Adam declined to receive ind take to his bu^om mother Eve 
because he did not fancy the color of her hair and eyes it is 
very problematical whUher there woull be one like ourself m 
the nineteenth century to write for the amusement and the edi 
ficatiou of the thousands who will read the Farm and the Fire 

Mrs. Farnham, however either because alie could not pro 
cure an assorted cargo of petticoats equil to her estimate or be 
cause some other project dawned upon her fertile imagination 
abandoned this enterpuse Nevertheless ere hn" he was in 
the land which had filled her m ji 1 with hiight visiooa Shortly 
after her arrival, it was reported l\ a coiresiondent that -he 
was seen boarding and sbii nhng the roofot a hou e tiiat was to 
be her own home. At short iiten-als we reeene through the 
newspapers fresh intelligence of the magnitndo of her agricultural 
achievements ; and we have had before us, when at our writinn 
table, hanging upon the wall, a few ears of the wheat she raised 
in 1851. We obtained and retained tiiem, as a curiosity of fe- 
male enterprise, and as a sample of better grain than we had 
before seen. Shoa[d Mrs. Farnham continue her present opera- 
tions ten years longer with undiminished energy, Itoswell E. 
Colt, Esq., of Patterson. N. J., Col, 3. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, 
N. Y., and the Hon. John Delafield, the President of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, will be thrown into the shade 
by her. And not less deserving of notice is the case of a poor 
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woman, mentioned in the papers not a month since, who went 
to Cahfornia, and had baked ten thousand dollars' worth of pieB 
for the gold diggers in her vicinity ; the greater part of it, with- 
out even a cooking stove, in a single open iron vessel, and col- 
lecting with her own hands on the mountain side, the wood 
naed in the process. This is a fine illustration ofWoman's 
Rights. 

It may be well to inquire, before we leave these iiistances ol 
female enterprise and success, by what development of human 
destiny.orbywhat unprecedented concatenation of circumstances, 
these aehievemenls were perfected ? Did any unusual astrolo- 
gical concomitants attend their birth 1 Were there seen in them 
during infancy and childhood, any precocious indications of ex- 
traordinary aiivanoement ? Did they receive tn impulse from 
the strincrent resolutions of some female convention for the eleva- 
tion of the female character ? Did they become galvanized from 
hearing lectures on manhood and womanhood 1 Or have they 
been stimulated onward in their novel career by the magical 
and the overpowering influence of Blooiner un mention abk'S 1 If 
such is the fact, at present it is not generally known. If such ia 
the fact, history will doubtless embody it on her pages, and 
transmit it to coming generations. For on..', we do not believe 
it. Our own impression is that they have done what tliousands 
of other women might do, if disposed and straitened by poverty 
as these were. It is doubtful if ever the members of one of those 
conventions, or a baptized disciple of a half-yard long petticoat 
ever will do it ; it may rather be expected that they would pre- 
ier to live pensioners on their more fortunate relatives, or even 
to die in an almshouse. 

Some time last year, or in the year previous, tb^-re appeared 
first in a Greenfield paper, Massachusetts, then in a Troy paper, 
N, y., an article headed— " A Widow Worth Having." As 
usual with such choice bits, it passed the circuit of the news- 
paper press, and became a fi-agment of periodical literature. On 
its first appearance, the editor sanctioned it with the seal of 
authenticity, and fuxnished it with the above cognomen, indica- 
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live of the merits of the writer. The article -was in the form of 
a letter addressed to him, and signed by the widow aforesaid — 
Marinda Hiuea. Extracts from the letter are as follow: — "I 
have five cowa, and have sold, the past seasoa, thirteen hundred 
pounds of butter, besides milk, cream, and butter for family use. 
Our family will average eight. I raised seven calves last Spring, 
and some lafe ; two of them I got from my neighbors. I have 
fatted seven hundred and sixiy-eight pounds of pork, mostly on 
sour milk. Now, let ua leave one of the cows for family use, 
and set the credit to the other four : say thirteen hundred, divided 
by four, makes three hundred and twenty-five pounds, at sixteen 
and a half cents per pound — the price at which it sold — fifty- 
three dollars and sixty-two cents, to each cow. The calves 
were worth, say thirty dollars ; twenty-five to four cowa ; and 
five hundred of the pork, at six dollars, will be thirty ; and the 
twenty-fi:ve for the calves makes fiity-five dollars ; and divided 
by four, leaves thirteen dollars and seventy-five centa to each 
cow; and this, added to what waa received for the butter, will 
make sixty-seven dollars and thirty-seven cents of receipts for 
the produce of each cow ; or two hundred and sixty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents for the produce of the four.'' 

Mrs Hiues aitci wards stated that her cows were of the native 
breed, and ui medmm size ; that they have good pasture in sum- 
mer, and good hay in winter ; and no other feed, except a few 
apples, -small potatoci, apple parings, and the like, ia the winter, 
to Old Brmdle, to make her milk holdout till some of the others 
came m Thirtj dollars is a large allowance for the feed of 
each of her cows. Now, suppose she were ambitious, and dis- 
posed to keep fifty cows instead of her present number, and there 
would be a clear profit of that number, of $1,8G8 75 cents 
annually. Who can say there ia no profit in agriculture, under 
proper management! Such a widow would indeed make a 
wile, for a farmer, worth having. The dairy may, and should, 
properly, be under the direction of the female head of the family. 
Let all wives of farmers imitate the example of this widow, and 
there will be a new aspect ia rurd communities. All may do 
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it, if they will. Mrs. Hiiies may lie taken as a model agricul- 
turalist. She has connected the improvement of the mind witli 
the improvement of the farm. She has heen accustomed to read 
the periodicals. The editor of the paper which introduced her 
to the public, said she had taken, and promptly paid him for, 
his journal, twenty successive years. 

Of such instances of female talent our agricultural societies 
hjuld take cognisance The authors ot them des<,ne publicity 
d tokens of public appreciation The con inunilj at large 
wuuld be slmiulated bj them H nee we maki. record of them 
wheieier founl aud ot the benefit that maj be deiived from 
that oi Ml Hmes we think so highlj we would cheerfully 
lender her i moie substantial tiibute ol iteard One thought 
we ha] waa lo procure her portrait for an illustration in tie pre 
'ent volume The (iiffieultj <t procuring it seemed to pre-ent 
ail (bftack Then it occmied to us that instead of a I ludness 
to tht woithy widovi it might prove an evil to her It can 
seauelv be -upposed that a woman wno can take care ot her 
se I anl her laim aa well as ahe pan needs a husband And il 
she W(,ri, t( trv the eipenmeiit and obtain one les" competent 
fur tSieae duties than herself she might natuijlly deapiac bim 
li Et tie con=equeuce, wculd be the mot inuu-'pii-ioii. Be- 
side' It oc< rred to n= that if =he were a handsome woman 
she m%lit be gie itly annojed fiom the crowda of rural widowert. 
and old bachelors that muld be thronging her from every part 
oftl t y wh b k ad A d th th I d 

it o d t th t p bly t tl t d i k 11 n tl 

matt rs f 1 1 I f be 1 d 1 f t 

coa se nd p 1 If 1 Hby d 1 a 

feel f pi J b p d 1 b f tl p hi \V 

happ t kn w tl t tw i t d t bed 1 t y 

lad b 1 1 t Ij p h b t d 11 p bl h f p fi g 

the p t 1 t th p bl h d w k 1 Ij b tl 

notoriously ugl) in their looks. We know not h> a d try wo- 
man may not have some pride in such a malter aa well as a 
writer of prose or poetry. 
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The oonclu<'ion therefore is that if any of Ihe feminine 
gender are not satisfied with m door avocations and the custom- 
aiy apparel for women they go immediatcij to the tailor and 
obtain a full equipment of clothing now customary for ike male 
sex Then let them abandon their netdlc and thtir scissors, 
their wa=h tuba and their =crubbing boird" their cook book and 
their EaucepaiT! — one taking m the plate thercol the brick 
masons trontl or tho stone mason s hammer another the car- 
pentei sja k plane (r hand f-aw another the farmers spade or 
dung loik diiothcr the blftck'imith s bellons or sledge hammer, 
—each taking « katevir occupation I*- most a^-reeable Do thia 
without the delay of attending a convention ior women s rights ; 
all that IS unnecessary and the regeneration of societ> will be 
mcelj under way True it may be the use ol the broad axe 
and the sledge hammer will make jour back ache and jourarma 
ache true standing in the muck and water when digging 
ditches ^ou niaj be as ailed with thills and fuver true, when 
stepping asti ide of the nether leg oi an unrul) horse to repair his 
undeihtanding he nia\ most ungallanlly kitk \ou over but no 
matter lor all that -ill that is not to be thought of m compari- 
son with the degradation of wearinar petticoatt, and chemisettes, 
and performing the effeminate labors of domest c economy. Very 
well 1 we yield the point I In matters of taste there can ba no 
argument; all must have their own way. 

But, say our tine muslin, silk, and lace female reformers, we 
have no idea of any such servile occupation ; our aim is to take 
the place of dandies cutting antics wiih ratans and cigarettes ; 
or of gentlemen going to our Congress, or on national foreign 
missions, or, at the most, giving directions in the counting-room 
to male clerks, and drawing checks on the bank. This does, in- 
deed, look better. Well, try this I The equipment of the 
dandy is quickly and cheaply provided ; and the elevation to 
■which he aspires is quickly reached, brains or no brains. 
If you prefer political distinction devote yourselves to the reading 
of political papers, visit porter houses in the city and taverns in 
the country, proclaiming yourselves as candidates ibr office, and 
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soliciting, for months in successioa, tlie support ofloafere and 
lottilies, , and, prior to elections, traverse the State, and make 
blackguard stump speeches. Possibly you will obtain a majo- 
rity of the public Euffi-age. If not, you can try again, as do 
pohlicians of the other gender. Or, if mercantile attainments 
are the boon you seek, become apprentices, fur five or seven 
years, like young men, to learn the mysteries of trade and 
commerce ; and, for aught we know, you will stand one chance 
m a hundred, like them, after a life of anxiety and fatigue, to 
become rich. 

Nevertheless, it seeniis to us, that if the pleasure and the 
honor of being the nhief objects of admiratioit in the domestic 
and the social circle ; of being good wives and good mothers ; of 
prepaiing the other sex as well as their own for eminent useful- 
ness m the world ; of making the fireside the most endearing 
and lovely place on earth — with its quietude and sanctified 
afleetions, a type of heaven itself; is not sufficient to satisfy their 
■ aspirations, there are other means witliin their reach more con- 
genialto the taste and physical organization of women, than the 
noise, and toil, and commotion in the routine of business or poli- 
tics. An enviable and imperishable fame is by no means con- 
fined to those hitherto masculine pursuits. There are gems 
more precious than gold. There are laurels less prone to fade 
than those of the statesman or the warrior. Genius may weave 
a crown that will be brilliant when the crowns of kings and 
queens shall have become worthless. Are not the names of 
Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Hemans, and Hannah More, 
destined to live in freshness for centiires to come ? What more 
honorable distinction can a woman desire ? And is there not 
room for others in the sao.e pathway to reach the same dis- 
tinction. 

Nor is this the only pathway to honorable distinction, con- 
genial to female instincts. If the female heart Is not warm and 
impulsive far beyond that of the other sex in philanthropy, as 
yet we have never understood the female character. In minis- 
trations of mercy, she shines with undying efTulgenco. In these 
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miinstrations she is sutroundeii ■witli a lia!o surpassing the 
bmftk Idy Dd t M s. Fry, in mitigating the 

mn fthfm! tf h ndred prisons experience 

a 11 y U dim Ihly pleasure ? If those 

■with! t udh p hecanie Christian peni- 

t t -w 11 n t th th m f h have a never ending in- 

as d m 1 dj d p th A d w 11 her name ever cease to 

b pi d t ti 1 1 rt Surely not ! Let our 

fml tm pthq t, crusade and follow her 

mpl Tl Id f U f t hediiBSS. Broken hearte 

too a t! b k limbs. Bind up thoeo 

w nd tl t m d I designed to heal. Probe 

and n 11 fy tl d j ti f h surgical inatrument was 

never able to reacli. Here should be a woman's glory. 

There is now one living monument in our own country, of 
tbe fame and moral exaltation to which woman, can aspire, with- 
out derogation to the Kentlene^s ol her nature it 1= in restoring 
to its onginal ajmrnetcy and beauty the leins of the human 
mmd Hiss Piv of Boston has spent mtst of het tune for 
twenty jeirs in anR'el vi its to aniehorate the ph\Bical sufieriiig 
and to soflen the hearf= m our (.riminal penitential les and 
especially in fouading asjlums foF the comfoit anl the ie*:tora 
tion of lunatics In hundieds and it may be in thousands of 
raving maniacs she haa been instruoiental in cau? ng about 
their own fire= des the irradiations of reason again to impwt 
pleasure to all that behold them Let the j,iltp I lecturer to 
whom allu'iioii has tetn made turn htr atttution to some kin 
dred work of Lhriatian charitj Here she might labor to the 
end of hfa and when dead thousands wou!d nso up and call 
her blessed In such an enterprise her deeds would follow 
her — or to the pid of time woull surviie her in the 
plenitude oi the r lre';hni,=s Th le la =lill cpj rtun tj to 
do it The deep reueaaes ol human woe ha\u not jet al! 
been explired 

We close this chapter with the following anecdote of Miss 
Dix When at Greenville SO a few j ears since a lady said 
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to her : " Are you not afraid to travel all over the cou 


ntry aiona, 


and have you not encouutered dangers and been 


in perilous 


situations?" " I am naturally timid," said Miss Dix, 


" and difii- 




know, it is ne e^ t k fi d t 


d ngers. 


It is true I ha b y t 1 th h tl d fi 


t States. 


in perilous sit t I w 11 m t wh 1 




State of Mich 11 dh d d dn 


t onvey 


me some dista th 1 h b i d t y 


t tarting, 


1 discovered th t tl dn \ 1 1 1 d p 


f pistols 



s 1 h 1 h d h 



y h gh d 111 



d d I 
I 



I 



Id 



1 



b dl 
Ifp. 



w Ihhll dhl dfy 

m n P "^ V^ ' d SI ly 

bj i h 11 J 1 b f 

aie m distress, and m want of money, I 11 „ J m — 

Whilst thus speaking to him, I disooTered his countenance 
changing, and he became deadly pale. ' My God,' he exclaimed, 
• that voice !' and immediately told me that he had been in the 
Philadelphia PeniteiLtiarj and had heard me lecturing some of 
the pnsonera in an adiommgciU and that he now recognized 
my \oice Hl then debired me to pass on, and expressed deep 
sorrow at the outrage he had committed But 1 drew out my 
purse and bald to him I will give you something to support 
\ou until joucin get mto honest employment.' He declined at 
first taking any thmg until I insisted on his doing so, for fear he 
might he tempted to rob some one else before he could get into 
honest employment 

Had not Miss Di-s taken pos^e sion of the pistols, in all pro- 
babihty they would have been used by her driver, and perhaps 
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both of them been niurif rpil " That voice" was more powerful, 
in subduinft the heirt of i robber than the sight of a brace of 
pistols E-arelj !■, a h iraan heart so hard, as to be unmoved by 
accents of kmdiie=s They -will cause a hstenmg ear, and will 
secure a chastened homage when all other agents are powerless. 



GOOD HUSBANDRY IN MASSACIIUSEnS. 

In the faO of 1850 the Hon F H Ibrook, of Brattleborough, 
Vermont visited somp ol the bet farms in Massachusetts; 
among others th^t ol George Pea e Esq., in West Cambridge, 
a few miles west ot B =ton The j ar previous to this visit, the 
farm attractel partic ilar notice from the large amount of its 
net profits is reported bj a committee of the Middlesex Society 
of Husbau Imen and Manufacturers These profits were stated 
to be two thousand an 1 thirlj beven. dollars and seventy-nine 
cents in that \i,ar a sum si owing that according to the capital 
invested, rarely can more money be made than from agriculture ; 
for, if one person can do it, others may also. With such facts, 
and many of them may be collected, it is difficult to account 
for the general incredulity on the Bubjeet. 

The committee awarded the first premium on farms to that 
of Mr. Pearce. In their report they say, this farm consists of 
about forty acres. The soil, eicotpt about four acres of swamp 
is of a sandy loam. Two acres <f this bwamp his been cul 
tivated for the first lime the present seison — the remainder s 
thickly overgrown with white birch sprung from the stumps of a 
previous growth. The farm is cultivated for the express p ir 
pose of supplying vegetables and Iruitt for the Boston market 
There are two peach orchards on the fdrm one of wl ich contains 
about eight hundred trees on thrte acres and a half These 
were all procured from Now Jersn and were set out in the 
spring of 1846. Many of them have bori •. 1 uit The "pacts 
between the rows are planted with melon* beans and cauli 
flowers. The beans bad been gathered in before the examination 
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of the committee, and the vines thrown around the roots of the 
peach trees. The soil of this orchard was in a high state of cul- 
tivation hefore the putting in of the trees in 1846, hut has since 
received no manure, except a shovelful placed in each of the 
melon-hills, twelve feet apart, at the time of planting. Some 
acres produced tomatoes, — on others are now growing celery, 
cauliflowers, cabbages, spinach, corn, potatoes, and, what the 
committee have nowhere else seen cultivated for the market, 
dandelions. In the judgment of the committee, there were about 
three acres covered with this latter vegetable, (which generally 
passes for worthless weeds,) and which affords a rich return for 
the labor and expense of culuvation. The following statement 
of the expenses and value of the produce was given to the com- 
mittee, viz : — 
Hands employed from April to October, at an 

average of $16 per month, .... $672 00 

Labor paid by the day 80 00 

Board of men at $10 per month, . . . 420 00 

Might soil from ten vaults, 30 00 

Manure from one stable in Boston, ... 400 00 

Teaming the same, 30 00 

Manure from one stable in Charlestown, the produce 

of 44 horses, at $10 per horse, delivered at 

the farm 440 00 

Manure from Porter's stable in Cambridge, 30 cords 

at $5 50 per cord. 165 00 



$2,507 00 



of sales from March 23d, aa rendered by 
the market-men, of which a daily account is 



$4,514 79 



$2,037 00 
Leaving a balance of $2,037 79 in fnvor of the farm, ex- 
clusive of all the crops now on the land, probably worth as 
much more. Mr. Pierce generally manages so as to have his 
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3 from the stablea brought at a time when it can be 
spread and ploughed in. He makes no compost, but what is 
maaufactured by two hogs. His domestic animals are one or 
two cowB, three horses, ueed for ploughing and transporting hia 
fruit and vegetahJes to market, 

A leading principle of culture on this farm is to get all kinds 
of vegetables into market at the earliest possible period ; for 
any article, appearing there a week or two before its usual time, 
commands a very high prite -which richly rewards anj e-ctra 
labor or pains. The proprielor has, eitLUSive hit beds for for 
warding hia various pioludi ns ftr an earlj market He has 
250 sashea, or some 1400 eurtat,e leet of gla=a under which alt 
sorts of vegetables aro started Ae a novelty in gardening in 
this way he forces thp growth ot dindeliona fur greens In 
March and April of 18S0 the receipts from thia source alone 
amounted to three dollars per "ash or one =hilhng per surface 
foot of ground. At one picking ot tomatoes in the same season 
he gathered thirty-two bushels which from being very ear]( 
sold for one dollar and Reventj fi\ e cents per b ishel Pole beans 
are produced early by digging large deep holes for the hills and 
filling them partly with fresh hot horse manure ; over that a 
suitable covering of earth is placed, and the beans are planted. 
Early potatoes are first started either on manure heaps under- 
going fermentation, or in hot beds ; and when the weather will 
admit, and the sprouts are six to eight inches long, they are 
transplanted in drills upon open flats. This process forwards 
the crop from fifteen to twenty days. On one quarter of an acre, 
the same season, eighty-one bushels of marketable potatoes were 
dug, which sold at one dollar and seventy-five cenls per bushel, 
or at the rate of $567 per acre. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE GOOSE. 




The value and lasefulneas of geese Is scaveely calculable. 
Had it not been for the quill of this bird much of the ignorance 
of the dark ages would still overshadow the world. Is it not to 
the agency of it that we are iudebted for ninety nine hundredths 
of all the books in existence ? Were not the 500,000 volumea 
in the Bodleian library of Oxford ; the 600.000 volumea in the 
library of Lyons ; the 400,000 volumes in the royal library of 
Paris ; the 300,000 volumes in the imperial library of St. Peters- 
burg; the 300,000 volumes in the university library of Gottin- 
gen; and the 100,000 volumes in the hbrary of Harvard college, 
aU, or nearly all viTitten, by the quiils of geese ? Let these, and 
their kindred illuminations, become extinct, and where would be 
our literature and our science, as needful in the realms of mind 
as the material sun in the material creation ? True, the pre- 
sent century, abounding in novelties, is now furnishing «s with 
pens of steel, and silver, and gold, in no less profusion than ware 
the locusts of Eg:j'pt ; but. still, give me in preference to all such 
trickery, the quill of an old while gander; in the use of such an 
3* 
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instniment, as firm as it ia elastic, there is some pleasure iii writ- 
ing. To Eucii an one the reader is now indebted for this tribute 
of respect to the much abused goose. Belore our hand had be- 
come so clumsy from move than fifty years of toil, it seems we 
might have written a volume with one such, whereas it would 
require a peck measure of these little stubborn, brittle, yellow 
Ecratchers, to enable us to do it. 

And the goose has other claims on our afleotionate consider- 
ation. Ask the gouty old man, and fidgety old woman, which 
is the chief alleviation to their aching bones, and they will tell 
you, it is an old fashioned bed filled with the feathers and the 
down of geese. How many millions of persons consider this one 
of the greatest of human luxuries 1 Vfho can tell how many 
midnight watchitigs it has lulled into the sweetest slumbers ? 
Who can tell how many agonizing pains it has supplanted by its 
bewitching sorcery ? Who can teli how many fretful crying in- 
fants it has soothed into the sweet languor of a quiet repose 1 
If there were not untold charms iu the feather bed, would it 
have so many votaries ? Would such multitudes be clinging to 
it twelve hours out of twenty-four, when two-thirds of that time 
are sufficient for rest, were there not a magical witchery about 
it found no where else ? Could the feather bed write its own 
annals how many reveries of its own creation would it unfold to 
the world ? There we should see the solitary female beauty in 
in the enjoy 
1 d d il 
1 ten 
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no enemies to rational progress We rejoice in all valuable 
improvementa and we fnnkly idmit that human health and 
■vigor are frequently impaired bj a want of ph\sical culture 
lhat long and habitual exemption from atmospherical influences 
and muscular action will kad to feeblenes'i of bodj and mind 
\^e "ce this exemplified in thousands of ca=es The city is 
ciowded with them The mansions of the rich lie fiequenlly 
made desolate bj them Nevt-FthelenS it is laughable to hear 
the lugubrious homilies against fi-ather beds from persons who 
sleep in rooms heated by furnaces to a degiee to bate custards 
or to produce m luxunince the mobt teiidur of tropical plants 
If It were trut. which it probdbly i that ■^aih per'ions might 
advantageously sleep on d mattre=s or even the soft side of a 
pine board farmei" or thu iarnilies of farmers are in no danger 
ol eflemmancy from sleeping on feither beds Till their plough 
ing is done bj steam and till their planting and hoemg and 
mowing and reaping and thrashing is done by hteam or hor^e 
power we recommend to tbem the softe-t feather bed they cin 
proLure W e will be re pon ible for all mjury from it 

The mam profit however fiom the rearing of gee e isinthmr 
flesh "50 highly prized is the meit of this bird tbat a Mr Bag 
shaw of Norwich England annually fattens thousands for the 
London market It is -tited that occasionallj he ha" as many 
ds two thousand ani on his extensive premi=e9 at the same time 
They are collecleil from all pirts wherever to be obtained. Some 
are raised in England more are from Holland, but the greater 
j.art procured e\ea from Prussia. It would be a curious labor 
to collect statistics of the goose tribe, particularly the number in 
our lar^e cities, where they are most sought, dressed for the 
table. For ourself we prefer the flesh of the goose to that of the 
tuikey. Others may have a different preference. In mKil-is 
of taste there can be no conclusive argument. All have a right 
to their own fancy. 

It has been supposed that geese con be raised with greater 
profit, according to the cost of feeding them and the labor of 
watching over them, than most other poultry. All the fears and 
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anxieties to rear the turkey aail prepare it for making a proper 
appearance at table, are with tkem unnecessary ; gcass hy daj, 
a dry shelter by night, and a tolerably assiduous mother, being 
all that is required. They will thrive well, too, on grass that is 
too short for any other animal. It is known that sheep will do 
well on pasturage that has been cropped bj cattle an I horses as 
closely as they arc able to do it, Yi-t lii r sheep have gone 
over it, and with their sharp teeth ha\e gi^en it another Irim 
miug, a flock of geese will find upon it luxur ant fare The 
little grass that is found upon the road aide will aS rd them de 
cent sustenance, although mobt tl an 1 would not notice 
it, A writer on the suhject pp th t j common \ill^e 
green, with the adjacent hi h j w 11 ppoit fiftj brood 
geese. If from each one ten h si.d which is not 

a great estimate, there would b p d I the inhabitants of 
the village of five hundred g t m trifle of evpense 

save what would otherwise be of no use to anj one How many 
village greens, and how many verdant acres of high'nay sides 
and public lands are there in our countrj lliat woild sustain 
these valuable birds t It is believed that thousands of farmers 
would derive as much profits from such incidental appendages 
to agriculture as they do from their staple crops. At any rate, 
they would funiish the family mansion, as it were, without ma- 
terial cost, with the materials for good living. It is indeed true 
that ireese will thrive best where they can have free access io 
the shores of a pond or the margin of a river. Here they will 
fenst themselves on wormB, and whatever is found hy them in 
the mud. It is amusing to see what havoc they will make on 
the little fish, and no one can tell what it is that attracts their 
notice. They dive and seize their prey, the young; goslings as 
well as the old ones, with the precision that a Oape-Coder will 
harpooa the whale. V.'oc be to the finny and vermiculous 
tribes, if an old white gander and hie fifty associates can have a 
fair chance at them. 

It is a common opinion that geese are silly and stupid. 
Hence, if a biped in pantaloons or petticoats is peculiarly defi- 
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cient in common sense, he or she ia dubbed with ihe cognomen 
of goose-head. According to the prevalent apprehensions of 
Rooseology, such design ations, in numerous cases, would be very 
appropriate; but, oftentimes, when applied, we think the 
leathered gentry, of the two races, is the more slandered. " Wo 
once had," said the author of British Husbandry, " four geese for 
our own nse, which were constantly turned upon tlie neighboring 
common, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, to which they 
regularly walked, through the village, headed by the gander, 
calling at every house, from which fragments of bread were 
sometimes thrown, and returning at the usual hour m the even- 
ing. Though also accused of dirty habits, because they grope 
for food in any pond or ditch to which they may have access, 
yet no bird is more careful of its plumage, or fonder of a clean 
and drj- bed. They are very capable of attachment to those who 
treat them with kindness ; extremely quiet in their habits, and 
peaceable towards all the other poultry, but courageous m de- 
fence of their young; and the hiss of the gander in their protec- 
tion is full of menace." "Whenriding, sometime ago," saysthe 
same gentleman, " rather sharply across the common, our mare 
unheedingly trod upon a gosling, when, instantaneously, both 
geese and gander flew upon her with such violence that it was 
difficult to either restrain her from running away, or to beat 
themofF; and for a long time afterwards the mare, upon aeemg 
a flock of geese, snorted and started off with affiight." 

One of the most pleasing anecdotes illustrating the character 
of the gooso ia given by the Rev. Mr. Otlway. He says " that at 
the flour mills near Clonmel. in Ireland, while in the possession 
of a Mrs. Newbold, there was a goose which, by some accident, 
was left solitary, without mate or ofTspriiig, gander or gosbng. 
Kow, it happened, as is common, that the miller's wife had set 
a number of duck eggs under a hen, which in due course of time 
incubated; and, of course, the dncklings, as soon as they came 
forth, ran with natural instinct to the water, and the hen was 
in a sad pucker— her maternity urging her to fallow the brood, 
and her selfishness disposing her to keep on dry land. In the 
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meaawhile up sailed !lie goose, and with a noisy gabble, which 
certainly, being interpreted, meant, 'leave them to my care,' she 
swam up and down with the duckhngs ; and, when they were 
tired with their acquatic excursion, she consigned them to the 
care of the hen. The next morning, down came again the duck- 
lings to the pond, and there was the goose waiting for them, and 
there stood the hen in her great flustration. We are not at ail 
sure that the goose invited the hen, observing her maternal 
trouble, but it is a fact, she being near the shore, the hen. jumped 
on her back, and there sat— the ducklings swimming, and the 
goose and the hen after them, up and down the pond. And 
this was not a solitary event. Day after day, the hen was seen 
on board the goose, attending the ducklings up and down, in 
perfect contentedness and good humor, numbers of people com- 
ing to witness the circumstance, which continued until the duck- 
lings, coming to the days of discretion, required no longer the 
joint guardianship of the goose and hen." 

Our own domestic goose is too common, not to be familiarly 
known to the reader. Among other varieties that have been do- 
mesticated, and are the best known, are the African goose, the In- 
dian goose, the Poland goose, the Toulouse goose, the Canada 
goose, the Chinese goose, and the Bremen goose. Some beauti- 
ful specimens of the Chinese goose are on the farm of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, having been obtained by his sou, Fletcher Web- 
ster, Esq., a few years ago, when on a public mission to the 
celestial empire. Col. Jaques, of Ten Hills Farm, has also fine 
samples of them, and also of the Bremen geese. Of the latter, 
Mr. James Slsson, of Warren, R. I., has a good stock. In a de- 
seriplion of them, he says — " In the fall of 1826, 1 imported from 
Bremen three full blooded perfectly white geese. I have sold 
their progeny, for three successive seasons — the first year at $ 15 
per pair, the two successive years at, $12. Their properties are 
peculiar ; they lay ia February, sit and hatch with more cer- 
tainty than common barn-yard geese ; will weigh nearly, in 
some instances quite, twice the weight ; have double the 
quantity of feathers; never fly, and are all of a beautiful raowy 
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■whiteneas. 1 have sold iVictn all over tlie interior of New-York, 
two or three pairs in Virginia, as many in Baltimore, North 
Carolina, and Connecticut, and in several towns in the vicinity 
of Boston. I have one flock, half blooded, that weigh, on an 
average, when fatted, thirteen pounds ; the full blooded weigh 
twenty." The African or Guinea goose, is said to be the largest 
of the varieties named. 

A writer in the Farmer's Gazette makes the follovring cal- 
culations on the profits of keeping geese. He says, let us esti- 
mate the profit of ten old geese, kept in the manner usual. 
Purchased in the spring of the year, before they commence lay- 
ing, and they will cost, at most, but a dollar each. Two of the 
ten should be ganders ; eight geese, that will have, on an ave- 
rage, ten goslings each. But allowing one half for paper calcu- 
lation, it will leave at the end of the season a flock of fifty, old 
and young, worth, when dressed for the market, we will sup- 
pose, only fifty cents a piece, oi twenty-five dollars. In addi- 
tion to this, every old goose will yield one poundof feathers, and 
every young one three-fourths of a pound, making in all forty 
pounds, which, added to the twenty-five dollars will give ua 
forty dollars. This may he called nett profit, for there is not 
one goose keeper in ten that feeds his geese, either old or young, 
after the grass has started in the spring, until fattening time in 
the fall ; and then the largo quills will more than pay for tha 
extra food. This is the common way farmers keep geese ; but 
if they were to provide good warm houses for their accommoda- 
tion, and attached to a good pasture with a small stream or 
pond of water, the prospect of gain would be still better. 

On the advantages of keeping geese, a writer in the Maine 
Farmer says-" 1 once knew a couple of industrious sisters, 
who lived near a never-failing brook or stream in Massachusetts, 
and'they generally kept through the winter thirty geese, male 
and female. They had erected some suitable but not costly 
sheds, in whicb were apartments for them to lay. set and hatch. 
Their food in the winter was meal of various kinds, to some ex- 
tent, but. principally apples and roots. In the summer they 
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had a pasture enclosed with a stone wall or board fence which 
embraced the water. Their wings were clipped so that they 
could not fly over the fence. The owners well knew what we 
all know, that live geese feathers are a cash article at a fair 
price. They picked oil" the feathers three tunes m the season. 
Those thirty geese wintered would raise Irom seienty five to an 
hundred goslings or young geese, and of course they had that 
number to dispose of every fall, or in the begmnmg of winter, 
when they were sent to market ; from these they obtamed fea- 
thers twice — from those wintered, four times. It would be easy 
to be certified that there must be a handsome profit in such a 
case. How many families there are, in all our towns, so situat- 
ed that they may make the raising of geese an advantageous 
busmess ? There is no mystery about it. The process is a very 
simple one. It is scarcely possible under any circumstances 
that it should be attended with loss, unless the stock is killed by 
the foxes, a nuisance not very common now a days. 

Having known something of the American Wild Goose from 
childhood, and having, perhaps, seen tens of thousands of them, 
we are tempted to give a few particulars respecting this variety 
of the goose family. The first in order is from Ool. M. Thayer, 
of Braintree, Massachusetts, dated August 18th, 1848. " Afew 
years since," says ho, ' a neighbor of mine shot at a flock of wild 
geese while passing to the south wounde.l one m the wing, took 
him alive, and very soon domesticated him He soon became 
very tame, and went with the other geese I bought him, and 
kept him three years, and then mattd him viik an old native 
goose. The wild goose does not breed till four years old. They 
had several broods of young ones, and the old goose became very 
feeble ; so much so, that she could not sit long enough to hatch 
out her eggs. Accordingly I put them under another goose 
where they did very well. In the fall of the year I gave her 
away, and mated the wild gauder with another. In the spring 
following, about six months after, I heard that the old goose had 
got better, and was in good health. She was brought home and 
put in the poultry yard. The wild gander and hU new mate 
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were at a distance of about eighty rods, in another pasture, on a 
high hill. As soon as the old goose was put into the yard, she 
made a loud noise, which the wild gander heard. He irame- 
diately left his new mate, and came down to the yard, recognis- 
ed his old mate, entered into close conversation, and appeared 
extremely happy in seeing her again. His other mate followed 
hira, and wished to join the party, hut he appeared much offend- 
ed, treated her with the greatest indifference, and drove her from 

" The old goose soon began to lay ; and as soon as she set, I 
put under her, besides her own e^s, three laid by another goose. 
They all hatched out, and the goslings all looked precisely alike 
— so no one could tell the difference ; but aa soon as the wild 
gander saw them, he appeared to take particular notice of three 
of them, and looked at them for several minutes. He then be- 
gan to peck and push them away. I thought nothing of this, 
and left them. In the couree of the day, I looked at them again. 
He was then pecking and trying to kill them. I took a stick, 
and struck him several times on his wings, and drove him away. 
The next morning 1 went to see them, and Ibund him still peek- 
ing them, and had almnst killed them. I then whipped hira 
more severely, when he soon left them, shaking his head several 
timei, a signal the wild goose always gives previous to migrat- 
lag I then left them till the next morning, when I found he 
had gone and coulJ not be found. 

" About ten dajs afterwards, I heard that a wild goose had 
been "aken a-bout tvio miles from my farm, while swimmmg 
down the bay I seut a man after him, and it proved to be my 
gander He was brought home, put with the old goose and 
goshngs, but took no notice of them, and would not go near 
them, keeping at a distance of four or five rods from them, thus 
cuntinumg for about three months. I then killed the three gos- 
lings, immediately after which he went to bis old mate and gos- 
lings, appeared to converse with them for several minutes, made all 
up, and continued a faithful and affectionate husband and fath- 
er, and remained with his mate till he was accidentally killed." 
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The following account of the wild goose is taken from Wil- 
son. '■! have never visited any part of the country," Bays that 
gentleman, " where the inhabitants are not familiarly acquainted 
with the passing and repassing of the wild goose. The general 
opinion, in Canada and the northern part of the States, is, that 
they are on their way to the lakes to breed ; but the inhabitanta 
on the confines of the great lakes are equalJy ignorant with our- 
selves of the particular breeding places of these birds. Their 
north is there but commencing, and how far it extends it is impos- 
sible for us at present to ascertain. They were seen by Hearne 
in large flocks within the arctic circle, and were then pursuing 
their way farther north. Tliey have also been seen on the dreary 
coast of Spitsbergen, feeding on the water's edge. It is highly 
probable that they extend their migrations under the very pole 
itself, amid the silent desolation of unknown countries, shut out 
from the eye of man by everlasting harriers of ice. That such 
places abound with suitable food, we cannot for a moment doubt." 

The flight of the wild goose is heavy and laborious, generally 
in a straight line or in two lines approximating a point like the 
letter V. In both cases the van is led by an old gander, who every 
now and then pipes his well known ko?i&. as if to ask how they 
come on ; and the honk of all's well is generally returned by 
some of the party. When bewildered in foggy weather, they 
appear sometimes to be in great distress, flying about in an irre- 
gular manner, making great clamor. On these occasions, should 
they alight on the ground, as they sometimes do, they are liable 
to speedy death and destruction. The autumnal flight south lasts 
from the middle of August to the middle of November ; and the 
vernal flight north from the middle ofApril to the middle of May, 

The wild goose breeds only at the north. Some of their fa- 
vorite haunts are the shores of Labrador and Hudson's Bay. We 
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In becoming donnslicaled the wild goope retains for a long 
time as already intimated maiij of its oiigmal habite and is 
much (iiapo=Ld to leliim to its natura! slite An instance wis 
teUteJ to us 9a\s a wntir in the Alban\ Cultivator of a wild 
ganJpr having bei,n wing brokt.n Ij a shot and ciught His 
w ound healed but 1 e w is so m ich disabled he could never flj 
He i as kept with the domestic gece cf the faim wilh one ol 
which he riiiilly mited He remained on the farm many) ears 
ind became ver\ tame jet as the migratory season returned 
he alwass maniftsted the gieafe=t uneasiness Impelled bj an 
instinctive dc re to fl> awa\ he would wander about often 
Etietching his win2» dud pluming hia feather'- refubins food 
and even leading unnotictd his dcme'-tii rnati- to which ho 
seemed generally much attached If a fli ck ol his former asso 
ciatts ehaneed to fl\ over =a!uteB wert quickl) interchanged, 
but the liiriliing note of the Iree on s in the dir m the Ian 
guage of our inlormant seemed loset the potr ciea'ure crazj for 
a tizne an i for a dd\ or two alter he would be mute and melan 
eholj. Except during the fljing season he was ver> contented " 

The English at Hudson's Bay depend greatly on geese, and 
ill favorable seasons kill three or lour thousand, and barrel them 
up for ufe. They send out their servants, as well as Indians, to 
kill them oa their passage. They mimic the cackle of the geese 
so well, thai many of (hem are allured to the spot where they 
are concealed, and are thus easily shot. The gunners sometimes 
take one or two of the domesticated wild geese with them io 
those plii-cs over whicli ihe wild ones are accustomefl to fly, and 
concealing themselves, wait for a flight, which is no sooner per- 
ceived by the decoy geese, than they begin caUing alotid, until 
the flock approaches so near, that the gunners are enabled to 
make great havoc among them with their musket shot. 

The author of the Naturalist's Library mentions that Mr. 
Piatt, a respectable farmer on Long Island, being out, several 
years ago, in one of the bays which, in that part of the country, 
abound with waterfowl, wounded a wild goose. Being unable 
to fly, he caught it and brought it home alive. It proved to ba 
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tL female, and turning it into his yard with a flock of tame geese, 
it soon hecaine quite familiar, and In a IJtlle lime its wounded 
■wing became entirely healed. in the following spring, when 
the wild geese migrate to the northward, a. flock passed over 
Mr, Piatt's barn, yard, and just at that moment, ther leader hap- 
pening to sound the bugle note, our goose, in whom its new 
habits and enjoyments had not quite extiugiiished the love of 
liberty, and remembering the well-known sound, spread its 
wings, mounted into the air, joined the travellers, and soon dis- 
appeared. In the succeeding autumn, the wild geese, as usual, 
leturned from the northward in great numbers, to pass the win- 
ter in warmer climes. Mr. Piatt happened to he standing in 
his yard, when the flock passed directly over his barn. At that 
instant he observed three geese detach themselves from the rest, 
and alter wheeling eeveral times, alight in the middle of the 
yard. Imagine his surprise and pleasure, when, by certain well 
remembered signs, he recognised in one of the three his long lost 
fugitive. It was she indeed 1 8he had travelled many hundred 
miles to the lakes ; had there hatched and reared her offspring ; 
and had now returned with her little family, to share with them 
the sweets of civilized life. 

In Wilioughby's Ornithology, among others we find the an- 
nexed curious anecdote. "It is well known,'' says he, "that 
Canada geese are not fond of a poultry yard, but are of a ramb- 
ling disposition. One of these birds, however, was observed to 
attach itself in the strongest and most aiTectionate manner to the 
house dog, and would never quit the kennel, except for the pur- 
pose of feeding, when it would return again immediafcly. It 
always sat by the dog, but never presumed to go into the kennel, 
except in rainy weather. Whenever the dog barked, the gooso 
would cackle and run at the person she supposed the dog barked 
at, and try to bite him by the heels. Sometimes she would at- 
tempt to feed with the dog, but this the dog, who treated his 
faithful companion rather with indifference, would not permit. 
This bird would not go to roost with the others at night, unless 
driven by main force ; and when in the morning she was turned 
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info the field: she would never stir fi^m the yard eate, but sit 
theie the whole daj m sight of the dofr \t last order* weieguen 
that sho should bt. no longer moksUd but Eufiered to accom 
I an) it as she liked Being thus left to htrself she ran about 
the jard with him all the night ind what is particularly ex 
traordmarj and can he well authenlcated wheuever the dog 
went out of the >ard and ran into the villag'e thi. Kou=ealwa)s 
ic ompanied bun conttivutg to keep ■nith him by the abMstance 
cf h r winga and in this may of runnin" ani fljiag followed 
him all oier the pan h 

Thii t\tr iordinar\ affection of the goose Iowa \ tl e dog 
wKich eontinucd to his death tvn ^eare afiei it was first ob 
served, is supposed lohaie originated from his haiing accident 
ally saved her from a fox In the very moment of distress. While 
the dog was ill, the goose never quitted him, day or night, not 
even to feed: and it was apprehended she would have been 
starved to death had not order been given for a pan of corn to 
be set every day close to the kennel. At this time the goose 
generally sat in the kennel, and would not snfier any one to 
approaoli, except the person who brought the dog's or her own 
food. The end of this faithful bird was inelanclioly : for when 
the dog died, she would still keep possession of the kennel, and a 
new house dog being introduced, which in size and color resembled 
the one lately lost, the poor goose was unhappily deceived, and 
going into the kennel as usual, the new inhabitant siezed her by 
the throat and killed her. 

The goose has been supposed as Jong lived as the swan, and 
numberless instances have been recorded of their having outlived 
the age of man, Moubray indeed, mentions as an established 
fact that there was, in 1824, a goose living in the possession of 
a Mr, Hevpson, in Lincolnshire, England, which was then up- 
wards of a century old. It has been throughout that term, in 
the constant possession of Mr. Hewson's forefathers and himself; 
and, on quitting his farm, he with a feeling which does him 
credit, would not suffer it to be sold with the other stock, but 
made a present of it to the incoming tenant — " that the vener- 
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able fowl might terminate ita career on the spot where its useful 
life has heea apent such a length of days." 

The goo=c has ioi manj ages heea celebrated on account of 
Its vigilance The storj of the saviug of Rome by the alarm 
they gave when the CiauLs were attempting the Capitol, is well 
Known and was prtbibl) the fii t time of their watchfulness 
being recorded and on that account they were afterwards held 
in the highest estimation by the Koman people. The story is 
Bimi ly tl 1= that while the watch dogs aud sentinels of the city, 
at the hour o( midnight were either asleep, or were remiss iu 
duty a few of tht entmy scaled the precipitous and perilous 
heights wh oh led to the capilol The goese, however, heard 
the noise commenced cackling and awakened the consul, Mar- 
cus Alanlius The alaim was immediately given, many of the 
garrison were collected and consequently the assailants were 
repulsed with a fearful slaughter And it is certain to all ac- 
quainted witli the habils of th s bird that nothing can stir at 
mght nor the 1 dsi or most disKnt noise can be made, but the 
whole flock are roused, and begm to hold their cackling converse ; 
and on the nearer approach of apprehended danger, they set up 
their more shrill and clamorous cries. Even the cunning and 
Stealthy fox is almost always foiled in his schemes for a late sup- 
per on goose. He is too wily to fail in making a sudden re- 
treat whenever the old gander wakes up the dog or the wearied 
farmer ; for he seems to have an uncoiiqiieiahle aversion to the 
Btnell of gunpowder, or the sharp white teeth of that quad/up, 
ed. On account of this trait in the character of the goose, it is 
by many persons esteemed the best of all country protections 
against the depredations of horse thieves and burglars. 



HISTOMCAI, SKETCH OF THE TDRKEY. 

IE domestic turkey, iu some important respects, is the 
.'Billable bird that has place in the farmer's poultry yard. 
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It is large, comely in appearance, and its flesh furnishes to the 
epicure one of our richest dainties. To the careful ohserver its 
hahits are interesting, although soraewhat eccentric ; and, what 
is greatly in its favor, the more we study these habits, the more 
we : .e male that is 




^^w^""- 



never unohsevved. His shouts of exultation when surrounded by 
his female companions, and when calling together their broods 
of young, may sometimes be heard nearly a mile. It is wonder- 
ful to observe, how the little progeny will respond to his voice, 
if at a distance of twenty or Ibirlv rods in the rear, as led by 
him in their daily explorations fur food, and especially at the 
close of the day, when returning for re|jose at their usual place 
of spenitinnf the night. It cannot be denied, however, thai in. 
this latter respect, turkies are deficient in punctuality* and not 
nil frequently are overtaken by night before reaoliing home. If 
Ki they make an encampment wherever they may happen to be. 
But this is not the result of indiflerence to home, as in the case 
of the tipler and the gambler, so much as to a defect in the 
science of geometry, not remembering how far they have wand- 
ered from it, or to a deficiency of astronomical observation, not 
having observed how rapidly time had sped. 
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The weH fed male turkey, eapeeially if rendered social by a. 
numerous family of female attendants, is a very important char- 
acter about the homestead. No one attracts more notice than 
his lordship. No one is more tenacious of his rights, or more 
complacent in the enjoyment of them. He is an original char- 
acter truly ; but has numerous imitators. The incessant pom- 
pous display of his plumage has ever been deemed an appropri- 
ate counterpart of the human being which struts and seeks, by 
ostentatious exhibitions of exterior embellishment:, to attract at- 
tention beyond any claims founded on intrinsic merit. We can- 
not fail to be amused on seeing either of these animals of this 
masculine gender thus struggling for the ascendancy ; but we 
cherish less respect for the one in broadcloth than his prototype 
in feathers. Indeed, the latter, although not celebrated for his 
mental endowments, possesses more intelligence than is usually 
attributed to him ; and, moreover, as the representative of bis 
family, occupies no inferior rank in respectability or the elements 
of being useful: He is led by instinct, if not by reason , to he a 
pattern of devotion to the safety of the community of which he is 
the legitimate head. He watches over the turkey chicks with 
the assiduity of the most faithful shepherd when guardino- his 
flocks. He will never leave them ; and is apparently unmind- 
ful of his own wants, so long as they require his watchful care. 
On one occasion a flock of forty odd, more than half grown 
young turkies, with the old ones were overtaken by night before 
reaching home. The consequence was they roosted on the fence 
adjoining our cornfield. In the night, eight of the young brood 
were killed, by we know not what, and dropped on the ground. 
For hour* in the morning the hving ones remained on the spot 
around those that had been killed, the gobbler and his mates 
making the most piteous lamentation, till we were thus drawn 
thither. For a long period afterwards, they were not seen tn go 
near the place of this calamity ; but, daily went In aa opposite 
direction, which previously they had not done. 

It is frequently said that turkeys are very stupid. We for- 
merly thought so; but on being more acquainted with them 
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have become somewhat sceptical in regard to such an opinion. 
If thej p< eess naught of what is usually termed reason, they 
have a kmd of cuniimg much reaemhliug it. The hen turkiea 
are noled for stealmg awaj their nests ; and, if they do it, no 
little difficulty 11 etpenenped in. f ndmg the place of conceal- 
ment If jou follow them, the puhability is, should they per- 
ceive your intention', they mill lead jcu in a wrong direction, or 
■Hill wander about for hours till jou become wearied out and 
] avi, them when the\ will immediately go and deposit their 
en-ffs On one occasion jt becime apparent, that a favorite hen 
of ours dailj left the jard bj flvmg over the fence, to visit her 
nest It was u^ualiy about eJi-ven o clock in the morning, and 
after being absent an hour or two would return and join the 
II ck Her direction was through an adjacent wheat field in a 
hue apparenlh as straight as could be drawn by a land survey- 
or Thi we noticed fir seveial dijs in succession. Her course 
w a' alw ^j a in the same beaten track Every now and then she 
would "top reach upwarls her head and look round, to see if 
she was obsLrvt-d, At length wc concluded to follow her, at a 
distance of thirty rods or"Bo, keeping behind the apple trees ; but 
after a while she caught a glimpse of us, and although at such 
a distance, and the wheat was more than two feet in height, she 
turned about and came baclt nearly in the same path, and with- 
out enabling us to be the wiser for our labor. This we did sev- 
eral limes with similar results, and at last gave up the attempt. 
Those whose metaphysics will not allow them to credit this tur- 
key with the possession of reason, will do us a favor by telling 
us what we should call it. 

We have made similar efforts in other cases, and usually vnth 
no better success. In some instances, however, we attained our 
object, yet, in others, the pursued, on discovering us, would turn 
off ill a right angular direction, or go to a distance evidently far 
beyond the object of our search, in order to deceive us. What 
was that but reason ? In man it would be called so. And, 
xvben tliey are setting, though in concealment, unless at a great 
distance from home, they will daily, or once in two days, leave 
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their nests, and return to the one accustomed to feed then), if to 
be found, asking for their accustomed allowance, as plainly as 
dose and continued pursuit and beseeching looks wil! enable 
them to do bo. When they receive i(, their departure will be 
speedy ; but, if you follow them, especially in the early period 
of their iucuhation, they will be likely to beguile you as they had 
previously done. And, we have noticed another fact, allied to 
the above, very curious indeed. We say fact, because it has the 
appearance of fact. When the hens are layiug in privacy, the 
gobbler, everj' time he has a chance, will approach ns to iho 
distance of a few feet ouly, reach out towards ns his head, 
as if he wanted to tell us something, making a peculiar noise, 
and standing before us for some minutes. Perhaps we have 
seen it hundreds of limes. If it is not to make such a revela- 
tion, the object is unknown to us. The same thing is not done 
at other times. 

Turkies, too, have a language known and understood among 
themselves, as well as their owners understand written language. 
It may not be Hebrew, or Greek, or Dutch, or Esquimaux, hut 
it answers iheir own purpose. It cannot heasesteusiveas that 
of the Chinese, the whole of which cannot be learned in the 
lifetime of man ; but, by it, young and old of a turkey commu- 
Dity will learn to communicate their thoughts to each other in 
far less time than small children in an infant school will learn 
the elements of our vernacular dialect. By a particular word 
— to them it is a word — or whistle, or sound uttered hy one of 
the ehler members of the flock, particularly if by the gobbler, 
should there be fifty of ihem, all will slop feeding and look up 
to leara what is wanted. This will be invariably done, if the 
old gentleman or one of the old ladies, should discover a hawk 
a mile distant in the air. How do turkies know the character 
of those Goths and Vandals of the feathered races, till they shall 
have experienced their ravins ? They apparently do know it 
from instinct. Persons wiser than ourselves may answer the 
question. We eanuot. 

We feed our poultry mostly on Indian com, Two years 
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r seed corn for soihng purposes, 
., .. _j left in the barrel, hecame a lit 
niorninjr we took a peclt measure partly filled, ,^,10 w......-, -^ 

scattering it on the ground among the turkies, as we had fre- 
quently done before with dry com. AH as usual seemed 
dehghiod with their breakfast. There was . complete 
scramble among them, old and young, apparently to see 
who would get most. All at once the gobbler did not like the 
taste of it. He suddenly suspended operations, first twisting his 
head half way round to take a more careful view of it with his 
right eye, then the other way to scrutinize the suspected gram 
wdh the left eye. This was repeated several times with as 
much naivete as the school boy will look through a piece of 
smoked glass to observe the shadow of an approaching eclipse on 
the sun's disc, auickly his gohblership became satisfied that 
something was wrong about the corn ; this mould might be poison 
from ibc'apothecary .hop for aught ho knew ; it might have 
been prepared to kill the villainous rats, and by accident given 
to the honest turkies-possibly thought ho; at any rate ho 
deemed eantion a primary eanon in his code, and resolved to give 
the alarm. He did so by one of his pecnliar sounds, or words, 
which have not been translated intn the English language, hold- 
in- up bis head, and looking as wise as a bronze statue of Con- 
fucius, Anon the old ladies, like other old ladies, rarely second 
and ordinarily in advance of their lords temporal in espying mis- 
chief stopped eating, hold up their heads, and repeated the same 
8i»nal of danger. All then, old and young, stopped eating, and 
hid np their heads, apparently asking what was the matter. 
Cobbler now a-ain turned hi. head this way and that way, firet 
to inspect the cum with one eye and then with the other, for 
them to see. They all did the same, with as much aeouracy as 
a battalion of soldiers will go through Steuben'. Manual Exer- 
cise under the command of their colonel. In five or ten 
minutes they all disappeared, without eating another atom. 
Lucky would it be for parents, although unlucky for doctors and 
grave-diggers, itontownehildren would a. readily give heed to out 
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1, when we tell them not to eat plum cake and sweet- 

A few incidents may be related illustrative of the fidelity of 
the gobbler in watching over the young brood. 
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as in the other. However, gobbler is a far belter protector of 
his treasure than the specn)Hting lover, who steals a wife from 
her fond parents. The former never abandons his charge ; 
whereas, the latter frequently docs, leaving his deceived fair one, 
after being robbed of all she possessed, to return in disgrace and 
poverty to her broken-hearted fanidy. It is amusing to see how 
faithfully the male turkey, when thus the sole guardian of his 
children, will seek to provide them with food, and to protect them 
from injury. In the night and in stormy weather he spreads 
over them his broad wings ; and if a hawk is seen, the same is 
done to shelter them from Ms marauding descent upon them ; if 
they have become too large to be thus sheltered, they collect 
around him as close as possible, while his gorgeous crest rises 
above tiiera, not more captivating and alluring to an enemy than 
the expressive banner which floats in the breeze over the well- 
mounted and strongly manned fort. 

We annex the following anecdote of a gobbler in Rhode 
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Island, of recent occurrence, not very dissimilar in character to 
what we have often seen ourselves. The Providence Post is 
voucher for the facts. It appears that a male turkey kept in 
1851 on the farm of Mr. Paris Mathewson, in Johnston, resolv- 
ed on a revolution in turkeyism. Accordingly, he drove from 
the nest one ofhishetter halves, where there were 21 eggs, and 
performed the duties of incubfllion himself. The duties were so 
well performed, that 18 young turkies duly made their appear- 
ance. Nor was this all. He hecame so pleased with the fe- 
male cares of domestic life, that he spurned all interference from 
the gentler sex. When his own brood was fairly out of the sltell, 
and fniding that others of the household had heen occupied :n 
the same labor, so that xhere were in all C7 young turkies to bo 
taken care of, he determined to have undivided dominion in the 
domestic realms of turkeydom. This he did by turning the entire 
female fraternity out of doors, and taking the entire care of the 
nursery upon himself The Post did not inform the reader whe- 
ther this was a mere freak of oddity or eccentricity in his wor- 
ship, or was designed to test the philosophy of the expurgated 
members of the family, who might have had a convention in re- 
gard to female rights, or had otherwise become tinctured with 
Bloomerism. If the latter be true, the incident may be of use 
to all turkey hens, whether in feathers or chemisettes. 

To describe the domestic turkey is superfluous ; the voice of 
the male, the changing colors of the skin of the head and neck, 
his proud strut with expanded tail and lowered wings jarring on 
the ground ; his irascibility, which ia readily excited by red or 
scarlet colors, are points wiih which all are conversant. Turkey 
cocks are pugnacious and vindictive, and often ill-treat the 
hens ; and they are known occasionally to attack children. If 
there are two gobblers to the same family of hens, provided they 
are equally matched, their contests wilt be incessant. One sea- 
son from this cause, the effect was the same to our own turkey 
profits as though we had had no gobbler ; instead of a young 
progeny our eggs were all rotten. Between the turkey gobbler 
and chanticleer, particularly the game-cock, there is a most in- 
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vincible antipathy, and consequently they ate in almost perpe- 
tual collision Th p rap ty ftl dtl p king in- 
solence of th th f 1 1 f t t g their 
h th d t g b t the dash- 
tl d d 1 1 J dj d fficieiit 
p ft U g 1 b Iky I t to re- 
t d b t f t f ly bd d. Of 
1 ttl t d t q t p tion on 
t tl p 1 f 
th t g 1 tl g th sing of 
th t p fit S h p f t w Id depend 
m d good 1 k d t th t cannot 
t t h t which no 
foresight or c t 1 j b in d ff If ne hap- 
pens to have h 1 k th p fit t t f t j How- 
ever, other codt mybtk ttl t They 
are among th m t h Hy ] d 1 vi tl tl aeh of 
the farmer, adlhhlld tdyh IfVy soon 
afler their itdt iBll sell e they 
deemed, that AlbhpC m dthm consti- 
tuent of the 01 tmas it 1 F m ih 1 1 m t tl . these 
birds have se d 1 t Ily t 1 1 t tl fare of 
the farmer, esp lly th tj j rs j t refath- 
ers assigned t tl p d d ty t tl N ■ Eng- 
land Thanksg VI d t bl W «e t k tl refore, 
not simply for profit, but for a kind of conventional decency, as 
■we polish our boots ; or as we use sugar in our tea and coffee, 
because thereby they become more palatable ; or, as we use an 
hundred other things, simply to gratify the eye or the ear, or be- 
cause we relish them. If no attention were paid to motives of 
this kind, our course would be retrograde — to a state of bar- 
barism. 

All domestic turkies had tbeir origin in the Wild Turkey of 
America. This is a noble bird, far exceeding its domestic relative 



both in size and. beauty. 



tl country 



ocoasionally take place between the wild and the tame race, and 
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are highly valued, both for external qualities and for the tabli!. 
Indeed, in districts where the wild turkey is common, such crosses 
are frequent, the wild male driving away the domesticated rival, 
aiid usurping the sultaaship of the seraglio. Eggs of the wild 
turkey have been frequently taken from their iiests, and hatched 
under the tame hen. The young preserve a portion of their un- 
civilized nature, and exhibit some knowledge of the difference 
between themselves and their foster mother, roosting apart Irom 
the tame ones, and in other respects showing the force of here- 
ditary disposition. There have also been instances where wild 
turkies have been caught when so small, as to be domesticated ; 
but, they always retained more or less of their original charac- 
ter, roosting by themselves, and on the highest branches of trees, 
above the tame birds. 

The native country of the wild turkey extends from the 
north western territory of the United States to the Isthmus of 
Panama, south of which it is not found, notwithstanding tho 
statements of some authors to the contrary. In Canada and 
the now densely populated portions of our country, wild turkies 
were formerly very abundant, but like the American Bison, they 
have been compelled to yield to the ingenuity of the settlers, and 
seek refuge in the reinolest parts of the wilderness, Tho wood- 
ed parts of Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Alabama, tho 
unsettled portions of Kentucky. Indiana, Illinois, the vast ex- 
panse ofterritorynorth westoflhe States, on the Mississippi and 
Missouri, as far as the forests extends, are more supplied than 
any other parts of the Union with this valuable ga.ne, which 
forms an important part of the subsistence of the hunter and 
traveller in the wilderness. 



GREAT PROFITS FROM A SMALL FARM. 

One of the greatest mistakes made by most farmers is the 
disposition tfl have large farms. ThU is mostly a matter of 
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ptide, or it may be mi=apptehensiyn in relatJon to the principles 
of tillage. The fact i- w ell proved that a small farm, wc-ll cul- 
tivated, will yield more than one double in size, if badly culti- 
vated. Rich farmers naturally have large onea~as large aa they 
are able to keep in good condition for if there is profit^on small 
ones there will he corresponding profu, on large ones, provided 
the culture be the same bul poor taimers, or those of limited 
pecuniary means, will always remain poor, and will have totoil 
hard, if in this respect they undertake to follow the example of 
such aa have unlimited means. If the products of the soil can- 
not be increased to any indefinite extent by progressively high 
culture, it IS known, because it has been demonstrated in thou- 
sands of cases, that they may be increased far beyond what most 
ruralists think possible The common mode ofimpressing them 
with this fact is a reference to the dillerence between the pro- 
ducts on half an acre of land under ordinary garden culture, and 
the products on the same quantity under ordinary farm culture. 
This dillerence must be enlirely the result of difference in the 
degree of manuring and in the ([uaiity of the tillage. 

Allusion is also made for the same purpose to Flemish agri- 
culture. In Flanders a family of six persons can be supported 
on the products of about four acres ; that is, two-thirds of an 
acre to each person ; and in the same proportion, whether the 
family be larger or smaUer. Upon this principle of apportion- 
ment the land is arranged in farina : and we have cases in our own 
country which will show that in many localities the same can 
be done here. Even more than this has been accomplished. In 
1S49, the editor of the Maine Cultivator published the products 
of a single acre, in that Stale, which were sufficient to support 
the family occupying the little farm or garden, whichever it be 
denominated. If one family can obtain a good living from one 
acre, another family can do the same.. If it can be done in the 
State of Maine, it can be done in the State of New Jersey or 
Connecticut. So it may he done elsewhere. On one-third of this 
acre were raised thirty bushels of sound Indian corn, besides the 
refuse. This wag sufficient for the use of the family, and to fat- 
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ten the pork. From the same ground, or in connection with the 
corn, there were raised between two and three hundred 
pumpkins, and a family supply of dry beans. From a 
bed of six rods af[uare, siity bushels of onions were obtained. 
These were sold at one dollar per bushel, and the proceeds coa- 
vcrled into flour. Thus from one-third of an acre and the onion 
bed the breadstuffa were furnished. The rest of the ground was 
used for vegetables; potatoes, cabbage, parsnips, beets, sweet 
coro, peas, beans, cucumbers, squashes, melons, with some fifty 
or sixty bushels of sugar beelsand carrots for the cow. Besides, 
there were on the acre strawberries, raspberries, curtanta, and 
gooseberries, in gl■l^at abundance, and a few choice apple, pear, 
plum, cherry, peach and quince trees, and even a flower garden. 
Would not a farmer become rich on a hundred — or fifty — twen- 
ty-five acres, cultivated in the same way ? 

There was an anecdote told, a few years since, in one of the 
furei-ru magazines, of an English farmer, illustrating in a larger 
way the same principle ; that is, of the advantage of small farms. 
The individual in question, from inheritance probably, had one 
thousand acres of land, and a small cash capital, but was just 
able to live comfortably, having no surplus income. He had 
three daughters, and on the marriage of the eldest he gave her 
two hundred and fifly acres of his !aud enltivatiiig the rest as 
previously. Not long after, he gave two hundred and fifty acres 
more to the second daughter on her marriage, thus having left 
but five hundred acres for cultivation. Next the third daugh- 
ter married, and according to arrangement received one-half oi 
the five hundred acres, so that the father had left for his own 
use but two hundred and fifty acres To him the prospects ap- 
jieared disheartening. However, he adopted a higher mode of 
tillage, increased his own diligence, and applied all his cash 
capital to these two hundred and fifty acres. Greatly to his 
surprise he soon found that he was able to raise double now to 
■what he had before raised on a thousand acres. The consequence 
■was, he was annually able to lay up in cash more than half of 
hia income ; and at his death he was fouud to have become a 
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rich man. In fhe above facts there was everj' appearance of 
aiilhenticity. Moreover, they are go much in accordance 
with those known to us, that we have no doubt of their 
truth. 

The following- statement comes under the sanction of the 
Hon. James Tallmadge, President of the American Institute- 
Connected with the Bloomingdale Asylum, within the northera 
limits of the city of New- York, is a farm of forty acres; ten of 
it in woodland, and the other thirty occupied as a farm and gar- 
den, and forthc buildings of the establishment. It appears that 
General Talimadge, in 1848, had occasion to visit the pre- 
mises, with which he was much pleased; and he accordingly 
highly commended the prudent and judicious management which 
had led to the results annexed. It may accordingly be relied 
upon that the following statement is a faithful account of the 
expenditures on that farm, and the income from it in the year 
named, showing also the net profits over and above the expendi- 
ture ; being the pretly little sum of two thousand one hundred 
and Ibrty-two dollars, and forty-sis cents, from thirty acres of 
land, in a single year. 





Income fo 


-■ the Garden. 




370 bushels of Potatoes, at 50 cents, . 


. S185 00 


2G0 


Sugar Beets, at 37^ cents, 


97 50 


95 


Blood Beets, 


50 " 


47 60 


730 


Turnips 


31i ■■ . 


228 12 


120 


' Parsnips, 


' 50 '■ 


60 00 


30 


Carrots. 


' 50 " 


15 00 


50 


Onions, 


75 ■■ 


37 50 


60 


Rhubarb, 


200 ■■ 


120 00 


45 


Asparagus. 


300 " 


135 00 


!25 


Radishes, 


100 , '■ 


125 00 


150 


Tomatoes, 


50 ■' 


75 00 


96 


Cucumbers, 


75 


72 00 


150 


Green Corn, 


m " 


56 25 


.30 


E^g Plants, 


50 '■ 


15 00 
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130 buBhels of Beans. 


at 50 rents, 


$65 00 


65 


Peas, 


' 75 ■' 


48 75 


210 


Spinach, 


' 755 " 


157 50 


125 


Squashes, 


' 37i '■ . 


46 87 


90 


Pumpkins, 


' 37i ■' 


33 75 


1 


Nasturlions, 


' 200 '• 


2 00 


5 


Peppers, 


• 75 " 


3 75 


80 Citr 


n Melons. 


■ 12^ .. each. 


10 00 


3000 hea 


s of Celery, 


, 3 .. 


90 00 


4000 


Cabbage, 


4 .. 


. IGO 00 


4000 


Lettuce, 


2 " 


80 00 


2.^00 


Salsify, 


1 


25 00 


1000 


Leeka, 


i ■■ •■ 


■5 00 




$1996 49 




Income fr 


>ni the Farm. 




40 tons 


ofHay at 1250 cents, 


$500 00 


14 '■ 


Oats, in milk, at 


1000 cents. 


. 140 00 


60 bushels ripe Oats, 


37^ " 


22 50 


nS5 bundles of Straw, 


4 " 


46 20 


2730 pou 


ds of Pork. 


6 " 


163 80 


COl 


Butter, 


22 " 


, 132 22 


4-109 gall 


ns of milk, 


18f " 


826 62 


322 doze 


ns of Eggs. 


14 " 


45 08 


165 pou 


ids of Poultr>-. 


8 " 


13 20 




$1889 02 




Income fro 


m tlie Orchard. 




75 busl 


els of Apples, 


at 150 cents, 


$112 00 


50 


Pears, 


■' ]00 " 


50 00 


150 


Cherries, 


" 100 " 


150 00 


25 


Currants. 


" 100 " 


25 00 


10 


Peaches, 


" 100 '■ 


10 00 


2 


« StrawberrieB, 


•■ 600 " 


12 00 
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Recapitulation of Entire Income. 

lacome from the Garden, .... $1996 49 

Farm 1S89 62 

Orehard 359 50 

Sale of Live Stock, . . . 97 50 

$4,343 11 
Expenses of the Bloomingdale Asylum Fwm^— 1848. 
Fanner's Wages, icicluding one man the whole year, 
at $25 per month; one teamster, -who does the 
ploughing and is employed the wbole year, at $12 
per month ; and four hands, employed about half 
the year, at SIO per month. A woman is also 
employed to take charge of the milk, and to assist 
in other labors of the eetablisliment. . . $773 90 

Board of persons thus employed, .... 520 00 

E.tpensea npon Farm Implements, , . - , 12 80 
Grain fed out by the Cows, . . . . 120 00 

Hay and vegetables consumed by Cows, , . . 388 00 
Manure purchased, in addition to what was made o: 



premises, 



308 76 



Live Stock purchased 78 09 

S2200 65 
Thus it \yill be seen that when the expenses are taken from 
the income, there will be remaining a net balance of two thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-two dollars, and forty-six cents, for 
the profits of these thirty acres of land; or at the rate of seventy- 
one dollars and forty-one cents per acre. Here is a case of the 
profits of agriculture about which there can be no mistake. 
True, the farm is close to a market ; but with our present rail 
road facilities it matters little wliether the farm is ten or thirty 
miles from market, with most products. Besides, crops may be 
regulated according to distance from market, and consequent 
conveniences for reaching it. Indeed, many articles formerly 
raised of necessity within a few miles of tlie market, are now 
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raised fifty or sixty miles from it ; and other articles, yielding as 
good a profit, may be produced, contiguous to a rail load, oae 
hundred miles from market. 



THE FABSIER'S BOY. 

As the richest ore is sometimes hidden in the coarse rock, so 
is genius often to be found beneath a rough and unpolished ex- 
terior. Robert Bloorafield, the author of that celebrated poem 
called " The Farmer's Boy," wa& born at Honington, a small 
village in England, on the 3d of December, 1766. His parents 
were very respectable people, although in humble cireum stances. 
His father, who worked as a tailor, died during Robert's infancy ; 
and the widow, finding herself obliged to maintain a family of 
sis children, opened a small scliool. Under her instruction he 
learned to read, but, at the age oi'six years, he was seat for some 
two or three months to a writing master. From this school, ho 
was removed, at the time of his mother's second marriage, pro- 
bably because the new husband did not feel inclined to educate 
the offspring of his predecessor. 

The accounts of Robert's childhood, are scant and meagre, 
for we nest hear of him as having been taken into the employ 
of his uncle, a respectable farmer. This was when he was in 
his twelfth year. It does not appear that any favor was shown 
him on the ground of relationship, and he worked industriously 
ia the field like his cousins and the hired laborers. He, how- 
ever, received good food and comfortable lodging, but all bis 
clothing was furnished by his mother. For a year or two he re- 
mained on the farm, and, at the expiration of that time, hia 
frame was pronounced too diminutive, and his constitution quite 
too delicate, for so arduous an occupation. This circumstanee, 
together with the difficulty which his mother experienced in 
providing him with clothes, induced an offer from his brothers 
who lived in London, to bring him up, provided he would come 
there and learn the trade of a shoemaker. 
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In 1781, when he was in hia fifteenth year, his mother 
brought him to Loudon, and Jeft him with many strict injunc- 
tions to follow a pious and upright course through life. The 
elder brother, Geoige, sijs, ' She charged me, as I valued a 
mother's blessing, to watch over him, to set good examples for 
him, and never to forget that he had lost his father." This good 
brother is worthy of all praise for the strict fidelity with which 
he executed his trust. 

Hobert was immediately taken into a shoemaker's garret, 
where George and four others were at work. They appear to 
have had a strong love of knowledge, as they were subscribers 
to several works — such as a Geography, a History of England, 
and the British Traveller, which were published weekly in six- 
penny numbers. They also took a periodical by the name of 
"The London Magazine," and the boy who came regularly from 
the public-house to receive orders for porter, was in the habit of 
bringing with him a newspaper of the previous day. Before 
Robert came, the men were accustomed to take turns in reading 
aloud, but, bis time being considered least valuable, he was at 
once appointed the reader. He seemed little pleased with the 
duty, and performed it more as a task than as a relief from labor 
on the bench. He also acted as errand boy, and daily brought 
the men's dinners from the cook's shop. He was at all times 
kindly treated, and the men were ever ready to assist, or in- 
struct him about his work. 

In his situation of reader, Eobert found not a little difficul- 
ty in pronouacing words properly, as well as in understanding 
their meanings. Accident, one evening, led him to a dissenting 
meeting-house, where he was so much pleased with the elo- 
quence and choice language of the preacher, that he attended 
the service regularly on every succeeding Sabbath, He also de- 
rived much benefit from an occasional visit to the room of a de- 
bating-Boeiety and to the Covent Garden Theatre. His brother 
purchased, at a book-stall, an old dictionary, for which, in conse- 
quence of its being small and ill-used, he paid but four pence. 
This proved a great treasure to Eobert, and, by studying it care- 
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fully, ha soon became able tc comprehend the parliaraeatary de- 
bates, so that he read them with interest. He, however, took 
most pleasure in the "Poet's Corner" of the Map;azine, and its 
notices of new publications and the movements of literary men. 

George was one day much surprised to hear Robert repeat- 
ing a little song, that ho had composed to an old tune, and sug- 
gested its being oflcred to the editor of the Magazine. "Under 
the title of " The Village Girl" it was sent, and duly accepted. 
A second one, called " The Sailor's Eeturn," met with like fav- 
or, and the youthful poet was induced to make several other con- 
tributions. We can well imagine his {vratificalion at thus find- 
ing himself in print, and that too in the very ■■ Comer" which 
he had regarded with such interest. 

A very unfortunate occurrence for Robert, was his brother's 
removal to another house, where one of the inmates had a good 
many books. Among the number were Thompson's " Seasons" 
and Milton's " Paradise Lost." The first of these two pleased 
Robert exceedingly, and, perhaps, gave him the idea of a long 
poem descriptive of rural employments. This appears probable 
from other circumstances than that of " The Farmer's Boy" 
being divided into four books— corresponding with the four sea- 
Bons'of the year. But Bloomfield owes little or nothing more to 
Thompson, for, while the latter contemplates nearly every phe- 
nomenon of nature, he first restricts his muse to the humbler cir- 
cuit of the farm. 

In the year 1786, some trouble was occasioned by the jour- 
neymen shoemakers of Undon about those workmen who had 
not served a regular apprenticeship, and Robert, being of a quiet 
and peaceable disposition, thought it prudent to leave the bench 
for a season, and go to his wncle's house in the country. With 
the idea of a great poem still uppermost in his mind, he -- 



pleased to ha 



y of reviewing former scenes, and 



reviving the r 11 e o s of his youthful labors. His stay was . 
not of long n an fo George's landlord, a benevolent and 
kind-hearted ma fi d take him as au .[,pren1.ice. and at 
the same time to allow h m to work with his brother as hereto- 
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fore. Hu, therefore, returned to London, and, before the expira- 
tion of two years for which he was bound by the indentures, had 
become an expert at his trade. 

When twenty-four years old, he was married to a person in 
his own humble rank of life, but the two had little more to de- 
pend upon, than good health and a deep reliance on the protec- 
tion of Providence. He sold his violin, on which he had become 
a very respectable performer, and devoted himself even yet more 
assiduously to his business. He had not forgotten his literary 
project, and in all the noise of a shoemaker's garret, where six 
or seven persons were at work, be actually composed near sis 
hundred lines — about half the whole poem, — before one was 
committed to paper. The feat of stamping them upon the me- 
morj', sinks into utter insignificance beside the labor of compo- 
sition under such extraordinary circumstances. 

"The Farmer's Boy" is an attempt to depict the charms 
which hang around rural life, by a connected account of the 
varied labors of the husbandman. Tlie theme is very humble, 
and is not disfigured by any pretensions to ornament. The style 
is smooth and flowing, while the versification is remarkably cor- 
rect, but throughout the whole there is an evident lack of strength 
and passion. Simplicity and harmony of numbers are its chief 
merits as a work of art, while ils apparent truthfulness and fidel- 
ity to nature give it the impress of genius. Had it been the pro- 
duction of one more favored by birth or education, its popularity 
might have been ephemeral ; but, for its author's sake, if on no 
other consideration, is it entitled to a prominent position among 
the works of British poets. 

The labor of composition proceeded slowly, and, when com- 
pleted, the manuscript was shown to several leading publishers 
of the metropolis. Mo one was disposed to undertake its publica- 
tion, although the poet's hopoof pecuniary advantage was small 
enough to remove any objection on that score. In some places, 
where common politeness should have dictated a kind word to 
the humble aspirant for fame, he was turned away with ridicule. 
By some means — we had almost said, accidentally, — a. certain 
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Mr. Cape! Loflt was mentioned as a proper person to decide upoa 
the character of the poem, and it was, therefore, sent to him, ia 
company with a modest note from Geoige Bloomiield. Mr. 
Lofil possessed a taste for intellectual pursuits, and being a resi- 
dent of the poet's native district, was induced to esamiuo what 
others had thrust aside with contempt. So much was he pleas- 
ed with the beauties of the work, that he vtjntured to put it in 
the hands of an intelligent friend, upon whose opinion he placed 
reliance. The decision of this friend was equally favorable, 
and then Mr. Loiit undertook to prepare the work for the press. 
His alterations of the text were very few, as he was willing to 
collect little more than the bad orthography and occasional gram- 
matical errors. He added some notes, and prefixed a short pre- 
fatory notice of the author. 

Mr. Lofft's kindness did not stop here, but he procured pub- 
lishers, and read the proofs as they were taken. The book ap- 
peared in the year 1 800, and was almost immediately received 
into favor. The critics were astonished at the beauty of the 
poem, and the attention of the wisest and most eminent of the 
land was drawn to the genius which ennobled this indigent shoe- 
maker. The preface caused a rapid and extensive sale. Seven 
editions, twenty-six thousand copies in all, were disposed of in 
three years, and the publishers generously added £200, together 
with an interest in the copyright, lo the sum of ^£50, which they 
had at first given. A subsi'.ription for the author's benefit, was 
commenced in the neighborhood of Hadleigh ; the Duke of York 
made him a liberal present; whiie the Duke of tirafton gave 
him a small annuity, and a. situation in the seal office. 

This was the season of Bloomfield'a greatest prosperity. His 
work was translated into French and Italian, and the first part 
WM rendered into Latin. He was the centre of general remark 
and observation, while the sums paid him by the publishers af- 
forded him a very comfortable maintenance. This was so much 
more than he had dared to anticipate, that he declared " his 
good fortune appeared to him like a dream." But this unex- 
pected success did not make him proud, nor forgetful of bis 
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humble origin. He soorned to neglect those with whom he had 
beea associated, and felt happy to recognise and extend a. help- 
jng hand to his relations and old friends. The only pride he 
seemed lo experience was in giving a copy of his book to hia 
dearly-beloved molhev. All this must have been peeuharly gra- 
tifying lo that good brother, by whom hia joung intellect had 
been trained and nurtured ; as well as to that pnnee of friends, 
Mr Capel LofTt by whom bis gemua had been discovered and 
made public 

Hi" career of prospenty was however, of short continuance. 
Ill health forced him to rcigti the situation in the seal office, 
the duties of which had perhaps been all along irksome and 
disagreeable He w as mductd to engage irk the hook trade, but 
he soon became bankrupt He then returned to the work-beneh, 
and amused himself m leisure moments by the manufacture of 
.^olian harps that he sold to friends His subsequent literary 
efibrts — a collection o! rural tales Hazlewood Hall, &c., did not 
add to his reputation although thej were all well received. In 
the latter part of his lile he was greatly troubled hy headaches 
and the gradual lo=s of ejesight Being of a nervous tempera- 
ment he wa" in an almost conbtant state of excitement, so that 
it was necessarj for him to give up all mechanical labor. This 
state of health continued so long that fears were, with good 
cause, entertained of his becoming insane. Several warm- 
hearted friends exerted themselves at this juncture to smooth the 
downward path of life. In the hope of being benefited by a 
removal to those fields froui which he had been taken in caily 
years, he left the metropolis, and went to reside in a small 
country town. The change was not attended with the desired 
edi'ct ; his disease soon assumed a hopeless form, and terminated 
by death on the 19th of August, 1823. 

Bloomfield's character as a poft, is respectable, but by no 
means brilliant. For a person in his situation, having had lew 
advantages, and forced to work diligently for daily bread, the 
production of such a work^s "The Farmer's Boy " is estra- 
ordinary. A valuable lesjon may be drawn from his success. 
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He was pious, and throughout life experienced the advantages 
of early religious training. His character as a man was emi- 
nently worthy of praise and imitation. In all the social relations 
no one could be more exemplary. He was a good neighbor, a 
devoted husband, and a kind, indulgent parent. We have here 
an illustration of the old truth, that neither genius nor virtue is 
peculiar to a single class of society, and that neither is to be 
concealed by the untoward circumstances of bumble birth and 
defective education. 

It is not easy to imagine a more interesting and iinpressiva 
scene than that of the farmer's son, at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, fired with an impressible ardor for some imperfectly con- 
ceived idea of future greatness, forever leaving the place of his 
birth. For months this idea, notwithstanding all remonstrance, 
has pressed upon him like the nightmare. At length, he collects 
together his entire substance, a faw dollars in silver money, 
saved, it may be, from the avails of poultry perquisites, and a 
few articles of cheap apparel, manufactured from the raw ma- 
terial by bis mother and an elder sister. These are all com- 
pressed into a package not largei^lhan a peck measure. The 
never-to-be-forgotten morning of his abscission from the family 
arrives. To him and lo them it forms a new era, as memorable 
as that of the Hegira to the followers of the prophet of Arabia. 
Father and mother, brothers and sisters, in saJ sileaee, witness 
his departure, upon a journey he knows not where, to seek his 
fortune. The swelling of the big hearts left behind is known, 
not by words, but by the big tears that fell from them, as ihey 
gazed upon the young adventurer, till his image was lost to them 
in the far away perspective. Then, in mule eloquence all re- 
turned to their wonted cares and labois. Their first meals 
afterwards were eaten sparingly, imaginings of the deparleJnuy 
depriving them of appetite ; and, during the first night after- 
wards, in their log hut, or cabin, or mansion, whiehever it was, 
there was, as it were, an almost unearthly stillness, as if the 
messenger of the grave had there established his dominion. 

In the early part of the present century, and in the last lalf 
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of the previous one scenes like this wer 
among our hardy jeomanrj It 13 under such Circumstances 
that the f nj mother ho«e\er illiterite — howtver ignorant of 
the world and of polished society pri-benls a spectacle of "impla 
dignity and natural afflction that do htnor to our nature It 1= 
under such circumstances that joung howms with quick and 
strong pulsations and with bright eje- dimmed l:y the crystal 
founlama withiu them reveal to the spe talor the hallowed 
power of communion between l^mdred soul It i» under such 
circumatdneis that natural afl(,ctioa theundjing sjmbol of that 
love which binds mortals to their Father in Heaven, presents to 
the world a chastened and purified passion, securing to itself a 
homage, in comparison with which the conventional formalitiefl 
of modern high life sink into contempt and disgust. It is to the 
occasions which gave birth to these circumstances that our 
country is mainly indebted for its present prosperity and glory. 
Had they not arisen where are now "Western farms, fruitful like 
ancient Eden, and where are now Western cities filled with 
living multitudes, and resounding with the rattling of machinery, 
and the buzz of every description of handy-work, the once dense 
and magnificent wilderness would still cast her dark and chill- 
ing shadows. 

While the remaining inmates of his native residence were 
toiling with their accustomed tasks, the youthful traveller pressed 
onward, not even for miles looking backward. It was the broad 
world before him.and not the few acres left behind him ; it was 
the high pinnacle of fame, rising by successive gradations, like 
distant mountains, raihing, one by one, their craggy cliffs or 
snow-clad summits, the most distant mingling with the blue 
ether, and i.nt the valiey or its tenants in his rear, which ab- 
sorbed his kindling thoughts. He pressed onward ti]l hunger 
and fatigue induced him, tinder the branches of a large free, 
and by a cool, clear stream, to hall for rest and refreshment. 
He had seen no hnman habitation, nor heard human voice, nor 
human footsteps save his own, for hours. Upon a broad smooth 
stone here sat he down I At his feet the gushing fountain was 
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ready U, slake his rising thirst. Over his head the gentle breeze 
■was floating hy to cool his Iwated body. Here he sat and mused ; 
for the first time in his life he felt himself to be alone— a mere 
unit in an iaimease expanse ; for the first time his own destiny 
rested on himself, seemingly without any aid from mortal man '. 
Till the present moment the rude outline of the self-made man 
had never been pictured to his imagination. Had he been sole 
heir of the world— had he been the first and the only one of his 
species, he conld scarcely have been more deeply overwhelmed 
with the responsibility resting upon him, and with the august 
panorama opening to his view. 

It might have been that he sighed ! It might have been that 
tears roUed down his cheek ! It might have been, that his 
bosom, like a troubled sea, was experieneing some inward com- 
motion ! Yet, his stern manhood, although in embryo, triumph- 
nding thoughts. He opened his sack and took a 
He drank also from the gusl ' " spriii" ■ and then 
(I the stone 



!lretched himself upon the green turf, with 1 head 



where he sat, foi* a pillow. 



of he futu e 



.....usofthepastinlerruptedhisrepose for vl le he slept he 
dreamed ; yes, dreamed, that he was ii a i d ous mans on 
filled with beautiful furniture, and abound g 1 e r chest lux 
uries ; but, in the midst of such bursting joy, he also felt an im- 
pulsive pressure about hid neck, almost like the crushing folds of 
a serpent, and a burning upon his face like that of scaldmg 
water ; he dreamed, that the one was the embraces of his ab- 
sent mother, and that the other was her feverish tears ! On 
awakin- from such a reverie, no one, who has had exciUug 
drearasrnced be told, the tumult of emoHon that must have agi- 
tated him. Nevertheless, he was refreshed ; he arose, and on 
he went. 

It may be, that at the end of the second or third day. he 
reaches the city and seeks humble occupation. ■ No matter what 
it is ; possibly, he becomes an office boy and sweeps the floor and 
builds the fires; possibly he heco/nes an errand boy in a retail 
store, and thus renders himself familiar with the streets and 
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the signs of business men, and with the general contour of fa- 
shioiiable society ; possibly he becomes the youngest apprentice 
1o some mechanical employment, and is a kind of servant to all 
his associates. Nevertheless the germs of his character take 
root, and send their branches upward. If he has a taste for 
mechanics, in a few years this lonely wandering boy becomes a 
full man, and is making contracts with capitalists for the build- 
ing of blocks of houses or steam sliips. If led to mercantile 
pursuits, in a few years he will be seen on Change, or in the 
bank, controlling discounts. We have known boys to start in 
some way similar to this, and to die worth hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, and a few even millions of dollars. Indeed, it 
will be found that most of our rich men began Ufe in some small, 
humble way. 

Or, it may be. that by accident, an old book, or the frag- 
ment of a book, had fallen in the way of our young adventurer, - 
and that his mind thus became tinctured with scolastic aspira- 
tions. If so, some literary institution ; first, the grammar school, 
and then the university, was the object of his pursuit and the 
place of his destination, on leaving in the manner described, tha 
home of bis childhood. No sooner is this destination reached, 
than the culture of the mind is in full process. There is no 
slothfulness or indecision, there are no ulleniations between hopa 
and despair. His career is onward, as it was at the spriLig, 
where he refreshed himself. It is immaterial whether his labors 
are in the subtleties of a dead language ; in the tropes of belles- 
lettres and the syllogisms of logic ; or, in the profound concep- 
tions and the systematic demonstrations of deep science. Over 
them ali be obtains a mastery. In a few years the uncouth 
farmer's son becomes a jiolished scholar, and may be seen and 
heard and admired, in our legislative hails ; in our courts of law ; 
and in the sanctuary of religion. , Did not Henry Clay, and 
Silas Wright, and Daniel Webster, and Millard Fillmore, and 
Jared Sparks ; and, indeed a large proportion of our most emi- 
nent divines, lawyers, and statesmen — the living as well as those 
deceased— begin life mrich as here set forth? Verily they did. 
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"Was it not bo with Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Andrew 
Jackson? Where are the ancestral annals of Martin Van Bu- 
ren, Abbott Lawience, De Witt Clinton, Robert Fulton, Wiofield 
Scott, and Francis Wayland ? Are they found in books of Her- 
aldry ? Our theory of human greatness is no dream life. The 
prospective delineation of it to the faithful adventurer may ap- 
pear like a romantic shadow ; but, when the vision becomes an 
element of history, the successful candidate for renown will give 
his testimony that bis whole course was a stubborn reality. If 
there is any one thing indelibly impressed upon our own mental 



tion , and those wh , P " 

which require the most indomitabl I h s often seemed 

to «B, that the successful laborer f al h and for fame resem- 
bles in no small degree the trav il as nd g he Alps or the 
high and precipituous mountains of our own country. When at 
the base the projecting cliffs, and here and there the almost per- 
pendicular pathway seem to render the ascent impossible. On 
lookinc upward the mind is apt to become giddy, and the nerves 
to become unbalanced. Where there is one to make the intre- 
pid effort, a thousand will prefer the ease and the quiet upon the 
rich bottoms beiow. The balmy fragrance and the rich verdure 
there within reach, almost without toil, save such as may ha ac- 
counted a pastime, are more congenial to the taste and the men- 
tal and physical powers of the timid and the indolent. Neither 
felspar, or mica, or hornblende, or serpentine, or sienite, or por- 
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phyry, staple components in these uprisings of the globe, hag 
much attraction for minds of that character. If gold wore one 
of these components the inducement to examine tliem would be 
greater. 

Hence, it is evident, that the scientific mountain sojourner 
must be a rnan of genius and enterprise, as well as of physical 
strength and endurance, in the prosecution of his labors. At 
first, he may experience less diiEcuIty, the course being less pre- 
cipitous, and windinjr around some small promontory ; by the aid 
of small trees and shrubs on which he can lay hold, he advances 
with encouraging success. But the higher he rises, the slower 
is his progress, and the more hazardous is his position. On the 
mountainside, in proportion to the elevation is the decrease of 
vegetable substance; trees and shrubs are constantly become 
more sparse and individually more feeble, so that every now and 
then he is without their aid. Yet, he seizes by elTort upon one 
after another ; somet m 1 ba Ij bl t t ! 

weight ; clinging al t p , I, i p t 11 ih d 

sired summit is mort. th 1 If 1 d H f i t bl 

of a few rods square h t p d f 1 h if b th w th 
food and sleep, Thi t 1 k th h If y t f 1 

life ; a prominence n bold relief where the retrospect and the 
future may be comprehended by a single glance ; the one giving 
ability for the other. 

Accordingly, our tourist here renews bis strength, and brings 
into requisition his remaining energies. It is an occasion to par- 
alise the feeble and to invigorate the powerful. He is already 
advanced so far that the oxen and sheep in the palleys below 
appear to him no larger than dogs and cals. The heights above 
him assume a more perilous and forbidding aspect ; yet, ho re- 
solves to move onward. Slowly he dots so, New ineonven- 
ienees now begin to arise. The atmosphere changes as if mov- 
ing toward the polar regions: and, he fails not to experience 
the frozen tempests of a northern winter. At one elevation the 
snow covers him ; at another a shower of hail is scattered around 
lum and upon him ; and at each the thunder and the lightning 
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display themselves in fearful grancleur. And his hands are so 
chilled and become so numb, that to secure and maintain himself 
holding to the stinted shrubs and projecting granite footsteps 
stems almost impossible. However, he does it ; his strength and 
ardor are proportioned to the emergency ; he reaches an eleva- 
tion, in a few hours more, above the storm of elements ; then, 
with indescribable sensations, it is difficult to tell, whether of 
eiulting complacency or of homage to the Supreme Being, he 
literally looks down upon the clouds and the gathering tempests ; 
and, at last, he stands erect upon one of the most sublime monu- 
ments ever raised to the Almighty's power and wisdom in the 
creation of the world. What a scene of magnificence is here 
spread out before him 1 Whether east or west, north or south, 
no obstruction intercepts his vision, till reaching that broad 
circle, where the heavens and the earth appear to unite I The 
men left in the nether distance appear to him like pigmies ; and, 
the stones lying broadcast around them like the dust of his feet. 
"Who does not recognise in his own career to eminence very 
much analogous to this sketch of the mountain sojourner ! It is 
by toil, and self-denial, and perseverance, that difficulties are 
overcome, and that the boon of desire is attained. The effemi- 
uancy from luxury, and the sluggish progress from indolence or 
inefficiency, in both cases would be ruinous to success. The 
paih of the adventurer for fame is often made nigged by pover- 
ty. The struggling ellbrls to overcome it generate an energy 
rarely found in the lap of ease. It is by labor we become ath- 
letic ; and, it is by intellectual action, that the mind reaches its 
i'uil capacity. The historj' of literary men provo this to demon- 
stration. Earely is there an exception to it. We remember an 
anecdote of the late PtBt Master General in the United States di- 
rectly applicable to our purpose. It was related by Judge Colta- 
mer himself, at a coiamencement dinner ; and of" course its authen- 
ticity is not he doubted. It is the more valuable, because the 
narrator, as in most similar cases, felt no disposition to disguise 
a truth, once an occasion probably of humiliaticn, but by hia 
good sense converted into an occasion of pride and self-compla- 
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cency. Whea in college he was so poor, according to this state- 
ment, he was induced habitually to go barefooted to the recita- 
tion room. The president of the institution probably not know- 
ing It was the consequence of poverty, reproved him for it, as 
being out of character for a young gentlenian. Young Collamer 
WBB both mortified and grieved at the censure, and by great 
eiTort obtained a pair of shoes ; but, to make them last as long 
as possible, he still went barefoot, except when appearing before 
his principal teacher. On these occasions, he would carry the 
Ehoes in his hand till he arrived at the recitation room door, 
when he would put them on ; and upon leaving it, as soon as 
outside of the door, he would remove them from his feet and 
carry them in his hand to his own room, as he had previously 
left it. With such an incident of character in a young man it 
required no prophetic acumen to predict the eminence to whieh 
he has risen. Such traits of character will usually lead to sim- 
ilar results. 

It is proverbial, that a very large proportion of our distin- 
guished men, like Webster and Van Buren, were born on a farm. 
The country is the great hot bed of genius. It would be easy to 
produce a long catalogue of those, who, like the boy above describ- 
ed, have risen to the highest rank in deeds of renown. Among 
the families of farmers in our country thus distinguished for pro- 
ducing great scholars is that of Noah Worcester, of Hollis, N. H. 
The facts annexed respecting him are collected from a memoir 
of one of his sons just published, and from our own personal 
knowledge. They are highly instructive ; and, it is cheeringto 
the intelligent ruralist to reflect upon them. 

Noah Worce^sler, the Hollis farmer had fou son wiio be- 
came clergymeu'; all four of reputable stand n a 1 two of 
them, Noah and Samuel, rose to the high tg ad th r time, 
both for professional talents, and as cont g al t ra Sam- 
uel, the youngest of the four, was educat d at II ge the other 
three, Thomas, Leonard, and Noah were 1 1 ally s If m do ; one 
went directly from the plough to the pulpit ; another went'fmm 
the iarm to the printing office, and from that to the pulpit ; and. 
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the other from the farm to the shoemaker's hench, and from that 
to the pulpit. Samuel also worked on the farm till In the mid- 
dle of his iweuty.first year, when he puri-hased his time of his 
father, fitted for eollege, and grafuated with the highest honors. 
payiiLfr the exiwnses himself by keeping school. Both Noah and 
Samuel received tlie Honorary Degree of Doetor of Divinity ; the 
former at Cambridge and the latter at Princeton. Seventeen of 
the descendants oF Noah Worcester of Hollia, have received a 
collegiate education. Of these Joseph E. Worcester, LL. D. 
the author ofthe Universal Dictionary and other valuable works 
is one ; and besides these seventeen, six of his othur desccndarifj 
without receiving a collegiate edncalion. have entered the min 
islry. It is delightful to muse on such instances of mental de- 
velopment. They should in the facnily ofthe farmer be as fa- 
miliar as household words. The writings and the memoirs of 
such men should become parts of all rural fireside literature. It 
is to such sources that we are mainly indebted for our national 
reputation. It is fcom tliem that vJO are mainly to receive im- 
pulses lor a high destiny. 



MOIi.M. INI'i.UrNCE OF SPRIXU. 

The vicissitudes of the seasons are among the most benefi- 
cent allotmeuts of Divine Wisdom. All onr instincts tend to 
harmonise with progressive development in material nature. 
We shrink almost involuntarily from whatever is monotonous, 
whether in the actio.i of mental power, in the processes of hu- 
man labor, or in the exhibitions uf the material creation about 
us. Were we placed in a paradise, all in time would become 
dull and insipid. The bowers of ancient Eden, perfect as it was 
on coming from the hand of God. did not long satisfy our first 
parents. Nor, probably would they for a long period satisfy our- 
ieWes No matter how rich might bo the scenery ; no matter 
how limpid oBd pure roisht be its perennial springs ; no matter 
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how odorous might he its medicinal plants and trees ; no mat- 
ter how heautiful its foliage and ils flowers ; no matter how pic- 
turesque might be its landscapes ; speedily there would be an 
oppressive satiety ; speedily there would be a yearning for change 
— for some uutried means to gratify the senses and to give buoy- 
ancy to the mind. It is not affirmed that there is any thing 
morally wrong in this feature of our nature. It probably leads 
to a better accomplishment of the purposes of our existence ; to 
a higher and more refined circle of virtuous enjoyment. It coun- 
teracts a propensity to languor, and perhaps to indolence ; with 
which the wide world, the earth and the heavens, are at var- 
iance. If there is any one characteristic, that, above all others, 
presents itself with ceaseless vigilance in the physical economy 
of our globe, it is that of a ceaseless activity and progress. 

Were an attempt made for it, how difficult should we find 
it, to tell with which of the seasons of the year we shoul.l be 
most pleased, in case it were to be perpetual. Should we be drop- 
ped upon the earth, in mature existence, when autumn is bendhirr 
under its annual weight of well filled storehouses ; when hunger 
and thirst could be appeased without labor and anxiety ; when 
the whole realm of earth's wide domain is teeming with desire 
to impart her treasures to the children of men ; can it be imagin- 
ed that we should evince no signs of discontent ; that we shruid 
cherish no aspirations to witness the processes by which this 
abundance is produced ! If we make observations upon the liv- 
ing world, we may feel assured that such would not be the fact. 
If we advert to the record of our thoughts, we may know, thaf 
a dull and unchanged perpetuity of every thing however excel- 
lent in itseli) is not in accordance with our taste if with our 

So far as the seasons of the year are taken to illustrate this 
attribute of the human mind, it is doubtless true, that in each one 
there may he circumstances peculiarly adapted to fit man for 
hia duties and his destiny. Summer presents to his imagination 
the wide world with all its vast designs and gigantic powers, 
struggling for great achievements, like man himself in the noon- 
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day ofhis existence ; autumn follows in its wake to teach him 
gratitude, and to inspire him with a "ubhrne homage to the 
Author of his being; nor is winter K=s important to him m 
teaching him by her own colorless "hroul that there is to be a 
crisis beyond which no one Lan idvanre Thus tl e revolving 
year with its varj-iiig seasons is man s ^reat =cho lraa=ter In 
her sublime leaching there is no liere=) no take and delu^ne 
adulation ; it is all eloquence and impre>!sive truth and those 
who follow it, with a willing heart, will reach a moral eievation 
belonging only to the wise and the good. 

In becoming the disciples of this great teacher, especially in 
the spring season of the year, there is opened to our view a 
temple most goi^eously filled with all that can delight the eye- 
and ear, and all that can impress the heart. Who can count 
the numner of ministering agents, that here inspire man with 
joy and wisdom ? It would seem that the whole spirit world is 
here in personification, speaking to the soul in every spire of grass. 
that from the ground rises upward, in every majestic tree, in 
every flower, and in every plant of this heauliful globe 1 They 
steal npon him in every direction ! They start out to meet him 
from every fold in the rich drapery ! They embrace him from 
every niche and recess ! They greet him from behind each lofty 
column ! He hears their voice in every floating breeze ! In the 
note of every songstress that fills with theirmelody the dense for- 
est as well as each verdant bough around the family mansion 1 
And he is continually inhaling the odors of a balmy incense from 
nature's high altar. Here is a magnificence compared with 
which the halls of princes are tasteless and mean ! Here is music 
more sweet and suasive than in the grandest artistic orchestra I 
Here is eloquence more overpowering than human speech, whe- 
ther in the Church, or the Senate ! 

Who feels no joy, no exultation, no renovated life, no new- 
aspirations after heaven, from the return of spring ! When the 
green grass in some sunny nook lirst gives evidence of renewed 
eKiBtence ; -when the swelling and the opening buds of the tulip, 
the apricot, the peach, the plum, and the cherry, present to our 
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admiration (heir pure emblems of virtue, does the human soul 
experience no kindling ecstacy ? Or, when a rich .foliage, of a 
thousand shades and forms, comes forth and clothes the earth 
from every trei. and every shrub, and every plant, can the soul 
remain, dead to the celestial graces which are to live in amaran- 
thine bcautj ' Or when the foliage is filled with the bright pin- 
mage of the manj feathered tribes — when every leaf is qiiiver- 
mg with an e<,ho of their sweet anthems, shall no responsive 
breathings of jo\ fulness and adoration rise from the human bo- 
som ' When we witness all this loveliness, beauty, and anima- 
tion m the return f spring, we cannot refrain from the conclu- 
sion thai of all miiacles, now and then, man is the greatest—a 
jnuacle of heartless philosophy ; that of all paradoxes he is the 
moot mcomptehensible 1 

But -with all our stoicism ; with all our apathy to emotion, 
we cannot wholly resist these cheering and enlivening influences. 
Were we to do it, might it not be apprehended, that the purest 
susceptibilities of our nature have become extinct ? Who can 
do it? "Who does not observe, with an involuntary pleasure, at 
least, the first little rills of spring from the ice of a neighboring 
hill-side ? Who does not mark, day by day, with lively interest, 
the gradual disappearance of the snow bank, on the cold aspect 
of his garden fence? Who does not listen to the first vernal 
concerts of the robin, the blue bird, the meadow sparrow, and 
the bobolink ? Who gives no heed 1o the increasing playfulness 
of the lambs and calves, and the cheerful notes and pompous 
strutting of the poultry yard tenants, in a warm day of April ? 
Few will do it. We do these things impulsively. There is a 
species of fellowship between man and other animals, and be- 
tween them both and the vegetable kingdom. Man as well as 
they, needs the renovating influences arising in the spring lime 
of this kingdom. The sou] as well as the body becomes knguid 
and more or less inanimate ; and is' restored to its appropriate 
energies, like the face of the earth, by such instrumentalities as 
we have here indicated. If animated fay a spiritual essence, this 
essence is reaidied thrnngh corporeal organs. 
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The inspirations of spring are of the most gentle character. 
They are calculated to soothe as well aa to enliven, rather than 
to terrify and overpower by august exhibitions. In one respect 
spring is like the Gospel dispeneation, without terror, and teem- 
ing with beneficence. The dispensation preceding that of the 
Gospel was established by miracles of vindictive justice. Of 
these miracles were the general deluge, the dispersion at Babel, 
and the destruction of tlie army of Sennacherib. The latter 
dispensation was established by miracles of mercy ; among them 
were the feedilig of t!ie hungry, clothing the naked, giving health 
to the sick, sight to tlie blind, hearing to the deaf, and life to the 
dead. Analagous t<i these are the vernal mi nisi rations of na- 
ture. We no longer witness the destruclioa of life from the 
convulsi'd elements of winter. Her ice bound mantle and her 
piercing blasts have .lisappe.ired. Her dominion has been sub- 
dued. Kor is there a rising terror in the bosom, from the hght- 
ning, and the thunder, and t!ie hurricane of mid-summer. The 
season for their appearance is iu the future. The rain of spring 
is in delightful shower?. Her aimshiue is genial and not scorch- 
ing, and her winds are gentle breezes, like the Divine influences 
upon the soul. Or, if visited by a stiff north-easter, in or about 
the March Cijniiiox, it lasts but a few days, and is not imlike a 
hox upon the enrof the heedless child from the petulant mother- 
always succeeded by a shower of smiles and a bountiful piece of 
bread and butter. 

Even llie hurry and commotion of apriug in the country is 
not wholly unpiensant. To prepare the soil foe the crops of the 
season does iinieed leave the farmer little cr no opportunity for 
recreation, or for protracted moralising on the agencies connected 
with his labors. Occasionally, till his seed is sown, he barely 
allows himself time to sleep. All other matters are to be de- 
ferred, aware that undue delays in this part of his rural duties 
would be attended with hazard. If he fail to sow, he cannot 
expect to reap. May not those who calculate on a spiritual 
harvest, learn wisdom from this fact in agriculture ; may they 
not see the necessity of attending in due time to that early cul- 
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ture, which alone can render them sure of the rich fruits of eter- 
nal life ? In both cases, most persons, occasionally at least, be- 
come sluggish. Hence, they need eicitement. In the former 
case, the farmer is admonished to divest himself of rest and inac- 
tivity ; to press forward ; to do with his might what he has to 
do ; and, aa if to forget every thing else. In the latter case, all 
may and should be instructed by his example. This is one of 
the lessons inculcated when we reject on the spring-time labors 
of the husbandman. 

But there is another moral truth illustrated aiid enforced by 
the return of spring, la. the winter all nature seems clothed in 
sadness. The beauties of vegetation have disappeared. The 
earth ishung in a drapery of bleak desolation. Had the ehango 
to be wrought by the return of spring never have been witnessed 
by us, who could realise or even believe such a change possible. 
And the seed we cast into the ground is apparently without vi- 
tality. Had it never been seen, who could imagine that in a 
few weeks, it would send forth awavingsea of verdure, contain- 
ing all the elements of continued existence. St. Paul takes this 
fact to illustrate, not only the possibility but the reason to ex- 
pect a similar resurrection of the human body from the grave. 
That doctrine is no more at variance with the soundest princi- 
ples of philosophy than the resurrection of nature in the season 
of spring. If the hard kernel of corn is made to assume its origi- 
nal green vesture, why may not the human body that has once 
lain ia the grave, be again clothed with all the characteristics 
of its first state ; bone be joined with bone ; muscle with mus- 
cle ; vein with vein ; and artery with artery ? Why may not 
the body again become erect, and again be endowed with loco- 
motive power, as well as the new grown corn again be enabled 
to unfold its leaves and its flowers to the sun and the air ? Why 
not the human eye again be enabled, to sparkle with intelligence 
and joy, as well as the new formed ear of corn again be permit- 
ted to adorn the stem which produces it T 

As no hope can be more precious than that of the general 
resurrection of our race from the grave, how interesting and de- 
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lio-htfui must be any instru mentality that can nourish and give 
stability to this hope I The spring of the year ia such an in- 
strumentality. The assurance of this truth is indeed uuiblded 
to us in the Word of Life ; but the couoeption of a truth so glo- 
rious, so congeniai wilh our inherent eensihilitiee, and yet sur- 
rounded hy so many obstacles to its recognition, requires ail the 
adventitious aid, in any way to be had, U> render it the anchor 
to the soul, so much nee<fed by «s. Let the doctrine of the gen- 
eral resurrection be discarded, aad life itself is but an idle dream I 
Where else than in t'lis doctrine is a destiny to be sought com- 
pittible with our mental endowments, and wilh our mental as- 
pirations ? M'iihnut it man sinks almost to a level with the 
brnles. With it he has fellowship with angels, and with all 
ethereal beings. Without it man is comparatively like the in- 
sert ivbich glitters in the sunshine but a few hours or a few 
days. With it, there will be no end to his existence, and ao 
limit to the expansion of his powers or the measure of his bliss. 



THl' PmNCll'AL VARIETIES OF SHEEP. 

In the earliest reeords of the world, it is apparent that the 
value of the sheep was understood, and, that the care of it was 
among the iirst of human labors. In the.life time of Cain and 
Abel, we are informed by the sacred penman, that this animal 
had an important relation to the primeval institutions of that 
period. The offerings of gratitude made by tho first human fa- 
mily to the Author of their being, consisted of the first fruit of 
the ground, and the firstlings of the flock ; and we are specifi- 
cally told that the former of these brothers was a tiller of the 
ground and ihe latter a keeper of sheep. Nor is it an unnatural 
presumption, that this^ animal so soon became an object of such 
prominence ; fjr the uses to be made of it were so manifold, its 
utility could not have escaped the atteatioii of the most casual 
observer. 

5* 
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It is well known that the most extraordinary results are pro- 
duced ill the form and covering of sheep by ilie climate, soil and 
food, which have inflneiice upon it in different localities. Did 
wc not know the fact we could scarcely realize llmt suuh results 
were possible. A distinguished writer* appropriately observes, 
ihat no animal varies more than the sheep, and none adapts it- 
self M speedily lo climate. It would ahnost appear tliat nature, 
convinced of its great ntihiy. had beslowed upon it a constitu- 
tion so pliant, as to enable it to accommodate itself to any point, 
ni a wide scale of temperature- For though ils natnrai situa- 
tion as a wool bearing animal, like that of man, appears lo bo 
the M'ine countries, yet with him it has spread to every quarter of 
the globe, being impressed at every change with »ome peculiar 
ity altiabk onlj by a chmge ol situation and varying we 
mithtalHrm with tne ■neaihci Chan^ts occasioned bj cli 
matL- are aU »)s liiniied to Ihp flLPce horns and disposal of 
Iho fat and nevei extend lo tho-^ parts on the permanence of 
Mbich the a iimal depends foi itb station in the soak of beinsf 
as the teeth the feet and the dige tuo trgane 

Uidu =ueh c.rcumsnnce^ sa3s Canlitid it cannot be ex 
pected that we can trace the oiij,in of the dillertnt breed, cf 
sheep And as lo the qualities an 1 mauagemt-nt of anj of th 
inuent breed- ve know only what is furnished bj the B ble 
and bj Oreek and Rornin wrKers and so meagre are the ae 
c uu« \Unch they furni^^h of lh<. diQirent breed- that iny 
th g like a regular histoij of the '.hecp is eniitdv out of the 
qutsLioii But as the sheep has been widely dis eminated 
throughout Europe Asia and Afiioa as lis \ un" are ea=ilv 
tamed and its milk flesh and peils were eMreinu'ialHable to 
man in all ages \\q inav well suppose that it wis one of the 
first qiadrupeds wh en Ma= d mesliealed And as there i= no 
aiiimil whieh cnnti buli.= m.re lo thewellueanl (onit rt of 
man than sheo so li-o there is no one which r qiiirc' more 
care and attention fioni h:m. 
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The sheep, in a. state of complete domestication, appears 
equally stupid as it is harmless, and seems nearly to justify the 
obsc-rvatiuufi of Buffbn, who descrihes it as one of the most timid, 
imbecile, and contemptible of quadrupeds. When sheep, how- 
ever, have an extensive range of ]>a5tnre, and arc left in a con- 
siderable degree to depend on themselves for food and protectiou, 
Ihey exhibit more re.^pectahility of character. This is analagons 
U< what we may observe in the human species. By domestica- 
tion and lender care of the sheep it Is rendered imbecile. So 
our children can be made elleniinote and inefficient, by keeping 
them from occasions to develop their mental and.physieal pow- 
ers; whereas, if allowed to derive the benefit resulting from 
such occasions, they become vigorous, able to take caro of them- 
selves, and even become distinguished among their ftUow men- 
Is it not much so with the sheep ? "When trained to take cave 
of (hemselves, a ram has been seen to attack and heat ofl" a 
lartre and formidable dog, and even a bull has been felled to the 
ground by a stroke received between his eyes, as he was lower- 
ins his head to receive his adsersary gn his horns and toss him 
into the air. And when individual efforts are unequal to the 
danger, sheep will unite their exertions, placing the females and 
their young in the middle of an irregular square, the rams will 
Btalion themselves so as to present an arme I front on every side 
to the enemy, and will support their ranks in the crisis of an at- 
tack, harassing the foe by the most formidable and sometimes 
fatal blows. Such sheep too especially display considerable sa- 
gacity in Ihe selection of their food ; and in the approach ot 
storms they perceive the indications with accurate precision, and 
retire icr shelter always to the spot which is best able to 
aflbrd it. 

The elevated steppes of southern Siberia, and tlie mnunlain 
chains of central Asia, produce an animal, described by Talks, 
under the name of Argali. According to a statement in the 
Farmer's Library, a few years since, two line specitiiens of this 
animal, a male and a female, were placed in the British Museum, 
and mav be regarded as among the most valuable and interest- 
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ing of ita zoological treasifres, " Till we saw 
Youatt, " we liad no idea of so pigaiitic a sheep. Huge, i 
heavy, and powerful, is tiie Arpali of Siberia I an ox, as it were 
in stature, but a wild sheep in tiirm and ctiaraclers. The male 
stands four feet in height at the back ; and measured from the 
nose to the end of the short liule !aij over the head aiid neck, is 
seven feet nine inches ; the oireuiiifereiiee of the hums at the 
base is nineteen inches, and ea(;h horn, measured from its base 
along the curve to the tip, is three feet eleven inches. The horns 
are lurrowed with deep transverse wrinkles, and are boldly spiral, 
diverging somewhat laleraJly. The limbs of the sheep are com- 
pact and well turned, the tail is short, and tiie ears are sraall. 
The female specimen is smaller in stature than the male, and 
the horns are considerably less, both' as to length and weight. 
The horns of the male are triangular, and convex o; 
apes— those of the female are more compressed. 

■' The pelt isdeep, close, and full. Its tint is a grisly brown. 
The limbs below the knee are whitisli ; the lips are grayish ; 
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and the tail is also grayish Probably the color varies at differ- 
ent seasons of the year is is Renerill) the ca=e among wild 
sheep. The argali lives in troops and la extremely active and 
vigorous, hold and resolute In spring and antumn the rivalry 
oHhe males is excited and thej engage in de>^pti ate conflicts, 
htriking each other on the he id with such Mole ace thtt they 
often break off each otLer s horns, massive as these n capons are, 
and solidly as they are fixed on the skull. It is said that even 
foxes and other small animals may take shelter in the hollow of 
these horns, on their being separated from the dead animal, as 
they are scattered about." 

In the valuable work from which the above is obtained, the 
same writer says that upon the elevated plain of Pamir, east- 
ward of Bokhara i^hieh is 16 000 feet above the ^ea le\el wild 
animals are met A^ith m great numbers particnlarh sheep of a 
large size having boms three f>ur and even sit p-ilms in 
length The Roman palm was eiaht and a half inches The 
shepheids he rc-mailted form ladles and vessels of them for 
holding victuals The) are al=o used m the construction of 
fenctsto protect the sheep agamst wolve= The^e fence- are 
pecuharlj repulsive in their appearance Col H Smith -speaks 
of the Caueasian argili as havmg boms thice feet m kngth, 
and soheavj and unmanageable when Ijing on the ground 
thai he found it diflicult to place them m such a position as to 
give a correct idea of their appearance when on the skull. Mr. 
Kol'ihiie sajs the Kamtehatkan sheep, which is supposed fo be 
a diminished variety of the argali, is amazingly fleet and active, 
enhibifing itself on the loftiest pinnacles, and achieving, like tho 
chimois "prod'S-ou* ^V"»S^ am'"'S ^^^ ^'"^^'' """^ P'-e'^ipi'^es. ^nd 
con=equcntly is not killed or taken without difficulty. In pre- 
paring for thesp leaps, ils eye measures the distance with sur- 
prising accuracy The animal then contracts its legs and darts 
forward he-id foiemost, to the destined spt, where it alights 
upcn Its feet nor s it.ever seen to miss, though the point may 
be =0 small a. fo admit its four feet only by their being close 
together: 
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The Rocky Mountain sheep inhabit the lofty chain of moun- 
tains from \i hence thej derive their i ame from its northern 
termination m latiluJe Eixt\ eight to about latitude forty de- 




EUCX^ 1I0I\TAIV SHEEP 

greei^ and perhaps farther south. They also frequent the ele- 
■ ridges with which the countiy between the 
ige and the Pacific is intersected ; but they do 
advanced further 
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the rocks with a speed and ^ility that baffled pursuit. He lost 
several Ihat he had wounded morfaily. by their retiring to die 
araoni; ttie secludi;d precipices. 

Their favorite foediMg places, are prassy knolls, skirted hy 
craggy rocks, to which they can retreat when pursued by dogs 
or wolves. They are accustomed to pay daily visits to certain 
caves in the mountains, that are encrusted with a saline efflor- 
escence, of which they are fond. Mr, Drummond says that the 
horns of the old rams attain a size so enormous, and curve so 
much forwards and downwards, that they effectually prevent the 
animal from feeding on level ground. Its flesh is said by those 
who have fed on it to he quite delicious when it is in leasoa, 
far 6upi,rLoi to that of anj < f the deer species which frequent 
that quarter and even exceeding in flavor the finest English 
mutton "aonK, natunliBls have supposed that this variety of 
the sheep ftmilj ib subslautially the same as the Asiatic Argali, 
hut of diminished stature Others dissent from this opinion, not 
only on acLOunt of its si/e but of a difference in the curvature 
of the horns Those Khotnamtain it, imagine that some of the 
Argai: originally paesed Bhering's Straits on the ice to the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Captain Bonneville seems lo imagine that there is a kind of 
congruity between the characteristics of the Rocky Mountain 
Sheep and the regions iahabited by them, they giving romantic 
effect to the natural sceneri'. Thus ihey bound like goals from 
nag to crag, often trooping along the lofty shelves of the moun- 
1 ains, under the guidance of some venerable patriarch, with boms 
twisted lower than his muzzle, and sometimes peering over the 
edge of the precipice, so high that they appear from the valleys 
to be no larger than crows. Indeed, it appears a pleasnre to 
them to seek the most rugged and frightful situations, doubtless 
from a feeling of security rather than of contempt for their ene- 
mies prevented from approaching them. 

In the early ages of the world fiocltB of sheep constituted a 
large proportion of the wealth of the people. In Palestine they 
were very numerous. It is staled that Job had twelve thousand 
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fiheep, besides oxen and camels. When the twelve thousand 
Israelites made an excursion into Midian, they brought away 
six hundred and seventy-five thousand sheep. Whea the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad made war with the Hagarites, their spoils 
amounted to two hundred and fifty thousand of that animal. 
The king of Moab rendered a yearly tribute of two hundred 
thousand sheep to the Jews ; and at the dedication of the tuniple 
Solomon offered one hundred and twenty thousand. Travellers 
have seen immense flocks of sheep in the neighborhood of Aleppo ; 
and, Dr. Shaw states that several of the Arabian tribes, who can 
bring no more than three or four hundred horses into the field, 
are possessed of more than as many thousand oxen and camels, 
and treble that number of sheep and goats. 

Hair is an appendage of the skm of the mammaha. It con- 
sists of fine filaments growing from beneath the skin, to which 
it serves as a covering; it is nearly the same in its chemical 
composition as horn and feathers; it is kept flexible and moist 
by an oily secretion from the skin ; it is I'urnished with blood 
vessels, like all the other organs of anitjials. Q,uadrQpeds are 
more or less covered with it, and for the most part in the great- 
est degree where the cold is greatest. Man is slightly supplied 
with this universal defence ; but he is enabled, by his reason, to 
adapt the hair of other animals to his use. When the hair of 
animals is very thick and strong, it forms bristles ; when more 
fine, lorms Ihe commonly so called hair ; when it is fine, and at 
the same time curled, it is termed wool. It is this curling pro- 
perly of the wool which renders it more suitable than any other 
species of hair for being woven into cloth. The fur of animals 
consists of a mixture of hair and wool, but the latter is often in 
a very small quantity. 

The wool principally used for the purpose of forming clothes, 
is that of the domestic sheep ; and we know that this substance 
has been employed from the earliest records of the human race. 
But the wool of various other animals is applied to the same 
purpose, as the camel, the lama, and the goat. Wool frequently 
loses its curling property, and passes info hair. In the warmer 
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rently because a less thick and matted c q 1 f 

the protection of the animals. Hair is als f dad ra m 
ill large quantity, into rmixed with the wool f h p Id a d 

temperate countries. This intermixture of hair unfits the wool 
lor many manufactures ; aud it is a process of art to separate it 
from the wool. By neglect in the treatment of the animal, lhe 
proportion of the hair increases ; by care and more complete 
domesli cation, the quantity of hair diminishes. 

The wool of sheep, hke the hair of other animals, is periodi- 
cally renewed, the older hair falling olT, aud a new growth 
taking its place. In the case of the aheep, this renewal of the 
wool usually occurs once in the year, and at the beginning of 
the warcn season II is at this period that we anticipate the 
natural process by Bheanng or cutting off the oKternal part of the 
fleece. In some countries the fleece is not shorn, but is pulled 
oil'; and in certain conditions of clnnaie and the animal, the 
wool remains lor more than one tear Wool, hke every kind 
of hair, grows qiiicKh when tut The wool of sheep is aome- 
lirnos black or brown, and the wool of all lhe less cultivated 
animals tends more or less to a dark color. Some sheep, even 
of superior breeds, have black faces and lege, as in the English 
Southdown ; and in ail such breeds, there is a tendency to a 
mi.tture of black wool with the while. This is deemed an im- 
perfection in wool ; for the pure white wool receives a better 
color than that which is black or brown, .^ccordinsiyinatletopts 
to improve the breeds of sheep one important object to be at- 
tained is the production of a while fleece. Some idea may be 
had of 1he magnitude and importance of the interest in the 
domeslic sheep, that even in our own country the annual pro- 
duce of wool now amounts to fifty millions of pounds; and that 
in Great Britain it is nearly three times that quantity. McCul- 
loch says the value of woolen goods annually manufactured in 
that country is more than a hundred millions of dollars. 

The cut connected with this paragraph is a correct portrait 
of Sl fat lumped Persian ram, wliich belonged to the Zoological 
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Society in London. There are scvltbI \-ineties of this shspp 
but they are substantia 11 j alike The' flocks of all the Tartar 
hordes, says Dr. Ander-on resemble one another by having 
particdatly the males a solid mass of fat formed on the rump 
divided, as it were into two hi misjjhert ji which tai>e Iht lorm 
of the hips, with a iiltlc knob of a tail in the middle. Some of 
them have horns but rlhers do not Its co^crinjr is a mixture 
of hair and nocl '^ome of thu breed \ieieh as much as two 
hundred pounds and the mass of fit f rmed on the rump varies 
from a tenth to a fiflh part of the eutue weiehf. In the neigh- 
borhood of Ciueisus itil Tauiida the hiiid quarters are salted 
as hams and sent m large qnanlilies !o the northern parts of 
Turkey. It baa been suppose 1 bj some WTiters, that this breed 
may be the sarae as that which w i"; brel bj the patriarchs in. 
the days of Abraham and Mpses The sacred penman men- 
tions that Moaes took the fat aid the rnmp and all the fat 
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whieli was upon the inwards, and burnt them upon the altar ibr 
a burnt ofTermfi. 

The sheep of Thibet, which ore very nnmerous, are chiefly 
a small variety of the fat-rumped Persian and Abysainian, with 
black heads and netks. Some are hairy, with short M'ool under- 
neath, while others bear a loiin-. soft, and fine wool. It is from 
the latter that many of the cosily Indian shawls are made. Not 
a little of this peculiar wool finds its way to British India, and 
is there manufaeliired. This breed is found in its purest slatci 
in the deserts of (Ireat Tartary; no other variety beiu"; near to 
contaminate its blood. It reaches far into the interior, and 
northern parts of Russia, and is much disseminalfd in China, 
Persia. Hindostan. Asia Minor, and Eastern Affica, as well as in 
Thibet. In Palestine it is more numerous than any other breed ; 
indeed the largest proportion of the sheep of Northern Asia being 
of this description. 

The causes of the peculiar dispcifion of fit upon the tail 
and rump of diflerent bieed of sheep will prnbabi} e\er be a 
myftery. Fat is a secreted li'sue ■which mtt-rmuijiks with and 
surrounds the muscular parts and enielope* the viscera withm 
the body. Ordinarily it is diiper-ed throiiprhout (he bodj but 
in many of (he sheep of (he alo\e mentioned conntrie'' it iccu 
mulafes priucipalh' upon the lump and tail Profe"or Pallas 
coiijecliires (hat this phai-iefer a i-ts in the fat rumped sheep 
from their feeding upon tbi, bitter ind sail 
the borders of the Caspian and Black se; 
that when ihey are removed from the plae 
prow, the fatty exere.=''enee lecotnes le=h. 
the fat a 1 d T 1 fat rumped sheep are varieties which are 
widelv d eperae 1 it eoems more probable that they may have 
been prod ce i b\ accident, and may also have been perpetnaled 
by ace ie t de rrn or fancy. 

The iat la led sheep is very extensively diffused ; it is found 
thro H o t A a a d a ;rreat part of Africa, as well as through 
the north-eastern parts of Europe. They differ like other sheep 
in the nature of their covering. In Madagascar, and iu some 
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other !iot climates, fhey are hairy ; at the cape of Good Hope, 
they are covered with coarse, hard wool ; in the Levant, their 
wool is extremely fine. The proportion which the weight of 
the fail in some of these sheep beats to the whole carcase, ia 
quite remarltable. The usual dressf^J vveiglit of the sheep ia 
from fifty to sixty pounds, of which the tail is said to malic more 
than onL-fuurth part, tome of the largest of ihese sheep which 
have been fattened with great care are said to weigh one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the tail making one-third of the whole 
weight.- The tail is described as being comj)05ed of a substance 
between marrow and fat, serving very oflen, in the countries to 
which the animal belongs, instead of butter, and is nsed as an' 
ingredient in various dishes. "While the animal is young it is 
deemed to be little inferior to marrow. 

Russell describes two breeds of fat-tailed sheep about Aleppo ; 
in one the depoeit of caudal fat is moderate, in the other sort 
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the tail is much larger, and it ia this kind to which travellers 
allude 111 their descriptions of bheep with enormous caudal ap- 
pendages The sheep of this breed wbich are fatted and attain 
the large =ize menliouLd are kept in jards m order to prevent 
injury to tliLir laih He taither mfoirns ws that when these 
sheep are fed 111 the fielda the shephPids in several places of 
Syria fi\ by may of piotertion a thin board to the under part of 
the tail and to (his board are Bomelime" attached small wheels. 
Hence with a litiL e\,agseratioa we have the story of the 
oriental sheep being under the nece"il\ of having carts to carry 
their tails. True, there are writers of accredited veracity, who 
have so far endorsed such inflated statements, as to say they have 
6een the tails of these sheep weighing from seventy to eighty 
pounds ; but if such were in rare cases the fact, it must have 
been the result of high feeding. 

This tendency to fat in the prevailing sheep of oriental 
countries seems lo adapt them in a pecuhar manner to the use 
for which they are mainly designed. In Syria little meat ex- 
cepting mutton is eaten, and excepting during a few weeks in 
the spring it is fat and well flavored. The lamb in the Spring 
ia excellent. As mutton is almost the only animal food consumed 
in that country, a regular and abundant supply, especially for 
the large towns, is very requisite. It is caleulaied that sixty 
thousand sheep are annually consumed in Aleppo, the popula- 
tion of which amounts to about the same, thus making the 
cousumplion of one sheep a year for each person ; that is, as it 
regards sheep alone, what the same population in an English 
town is calculated to consume. But as in England and our own 
couittrj' other meats are used to perhaps three times the quantity 
of mutton, the consumption of animal food in Aleppo is only 
about one-fourth part what it is in these countries. 

The unctuous fat of the tails of these sheep is accounted a 
great delicacy, alike by the boors and the Hottentots of Southern 
Africa, In their primitive condition, while yet they claimed 
the country as their own, the Hottentots possessed immense 
flocks as well as herds, and pursued tbe pastoral arts with great 
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euceess Nor are they now, in their changed and fallen state, 
less excellent as shepherds and herdsmen. Those entrusted with 
the flocks of their masters know each individual sheep, and have 
their attention so sharpened by practice, that if one out of seve- 
ral hundred sheep be missing its loss is immediately perceived. 
This faculiy appeared to surprise Burchell, who paints a caval- 
cade of flocks returning home at evening, which must indeed 
have been a pleasing spectacle. It was, says he, an interesting 
sight to behold, a little before sunset, the numerous flocks 
streaming like an inundation over the ridges and low hills, or 
moving in a compact body, like an army invading a country, and 
driven forwards on!y by two or three Hottentots and a few dogs. 
At a great distance, the confused sound of their bleating began 
to be heard ; but as they approached nearer and nearer the noise 
gradually increased, till the various cries of the multitude mingled 
with the whole air and deadened every other sound. 

Russia is a great sheep oountrj-. In 1837 she exported more 
than siK million pounds of wool to the British empire alone. 
This is mostly fmm the south part of Russia. In the Crimea 
there are immense flocks of coarse wooiled sheep, with fat tails, 
the wool of which is white, black, or gray. A rich Tartar will 
frequently possess fifty thousand sheep, of which the wool is 
more or less valuable. It is well known that many of the Rus- 
sian nobles derive a considerable portion of their revenue from 
their herds of horses ; but their sheep are a still greater source 
of riches, a fact intimated by the circumstance that when the 
wealth of a noble is mentioned it is often estimated by the 
number of sheep whit'h he possesses ; some individuals are said 
to possess no fewer than a hundred thousand. These sheep are 
mostly of the ordinary Wallachian breed, noted for the huge 
size of the tail ; with others of the Kalmuc variety, which carries 
a load of fat on each side of the croup, which even hides their 
short tail. 

The Cretan sheep is said to prevail in Wallachia, Hungary, 
Austria, and the Western parts of Asia ; but along the Danube 
it is, or rather was, the principal habitat. It is of the long tailed 
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variety, tbough without any great tendency to a fatty enlarge- 
ment of tlie tail. Oil the face, ihe hail- is short and uf a rusty 
black. On the body, the wool is while and Ion;;, perfectly straight 
— tl t ' h ■ ] ll ■ k set and wiry and is much 
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probably some little variation in the horns of tliis breed, as in 
those of most other breeds. This variety of sheep is said to Ije 
vicious and unnily.and of frreat strength. In certain characler- 
istics it has considerable resemblance to one varich' of tlie Pei'- 
eiau sheep, and to the Black faced h,-ii.i!i Liced uf Scutland. 
The pure Cretan breed of sheep at prese:il is not very commoa 
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even in the above countries, as it has bi'en mixed, or partially 
Buperseded, by the introduction into them of the Merino. 

The Iceland sheep, of which specimens have at different 
t n J Y It Tie iiniier our personal observation, are of 

1 bl 1 and strongly built. Their fleece consists of 

I t n Ilj with an under layer of close wool. Their 

1 lly f ur in number, sometimes six or even eight, 

d i! h emarkable as the Iceland cows and oxen 

tly p 11 i Many are the casualties to which the sheep 
1 I 1 nd p d ill tlieir dreary country ; they have to en- 

i tl I f inter; they are exposed to the rushing 

d nt 1 i bl lanches, and to the overwhelniiun: force of 
volcanic eruplmns, to say nothing of the destruction of lainbs by 
eagles, and occasionally by polar bears, drifted from Greenland 
on vast masses of ice. There ore, however, no wolves, in Ice- 
land. 

To the Icelander the sheep is a most important animal ; from 
its milk both butler and cheese are obtained; its flesh, when 
dried or salted, forms an article both for home consumption and 
for exportation ; its wool enters into the muteriaiof almost every 
part of the Icelandic dress ; of the skin fishing fiarments are 
made, and these, being smeared repeatedly with oil, so as to be- 
come saturated with it, are rendered quite water proof. Tlie 
tenant of a farm pays his rent partly in wool and tallow. When 
butter is rare, sheep's tallow is the general substitute ; and so 
fond of this substance are the children, that they rnay be seen 
eating lumps of it as if it was some sort of sweetmeat. One 
of the ways in which these primitive and hardy people reward 
their parish priests, is by keeping each of them a lamb for him 
during the severe winter season ; they take it under their care 
in October, and return it to the minister in good condition about 
tlie middle of May. In Iceland, as iii the eastern parts of the 
world, a sheep or lamb is the usual tribute of hospitality, and is 
the common present to the stranger and traveller, or killed to make 
bim welcome. 

The notices of the wild and the oriental breeds of sheep hera 
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intioiiuced are designed raiher to Kiatify curiosity, natural to per- 
sons, on sucli a Eiibjcct, in rural life, than to eubserve the inter- 
ests of agriculture. But to ioarn how the influence of ciiroate, 
soil, and food, can produce so many varieties, from a single slock, 
as seen in the sheep familv, and also in most of the domestic 
animals, is a subject worl.hy ihe atlenticn of the philosopher as 
■well as of the common observer. The principles here developed 
are at the foundation of all improvement in the breeds of farm 
animals. Knowing what changes have been wrought by exter- 
na! and incidental influences it is easy to calculate how to ar- 
range and modify these agencies so as to produce whatever re- 
sults may be described. This has been suiBciently cicmpllfisd 
by persona who have long been occupied in sheep husbandry, 
and who have reduced the principles, that have fruveroed them 
in their labors, to a regular science. The stock breeder may 
reach the desired point of cncrit in animal economy, with newly 
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the same certainty, lliat the mechanic ran prodnce a prescribed 
result in iiiachiuery if he exercise a eor responding degree of ia- 
tellicenpe and vigilance. 

Spain, from tlie earliest ape?, has been celebr.tfcd for the 
production of wool of ex<]uisite delleacy ; and though, from the 
time when it was a Roman province to the present day, the eoun- 
Iry has undergone many changes, many revchilions, certain breeds 
of sheep have continued to maintain their pround, and at the 
same time their pristine celebrity. Strabo, in the reiirn of Ti- 
berius, speaks of the beautiful woolen cloths made of Spanish 
wool, and worn by the Romans : and at a snbeeqiient period, 
Columella exerted himself iti the improvement of the Spanish 
sheep by the introiluctioa of rams from Africa, and also of the 
more valuable stocks of ancient Italy. And, it is on recoi-d that 
some of the fleeces of the .original Spanish floeks were black, 
■while others were brown or of a reddish hue. The remains of 
these ancient varieties of color may still bediscBrned in the mod- 
ern Merino sheop. The plain and indeed the only reason that 
can be assigned for the union of black and grey faces with white 
bodies, in the same breed, is the freqQent intermixture of black 
and white sheep, until the white prevails in the fleece and the 
black is confined to the face and legs. It is still apt to break out 
occasionally in individuals, unless it be fixed and concentrated 
in the face and legs by repeated crossings and a careful selection. 
In the Merinosouth down of England the black may be redneed by 
a few cro=Ees to Bm<ill 'ipots about the kps while the Merino hue 
cver=preads the countenance Thi Merino hue -o variously 
('escr bed aa a velvet a bufi a fann or a latm colored counted 
snce but ii which a red tinge not unfrequcntlj predominate« 
sliil indicates the or giml colors of the indigents breeds of 
Spain dnd the black wool for which Spam was tormeriv so 
much d stinguiphed i« "t II apt to break out occisnnallj m the 
legs and ears of the AJtrino rac- In some flocks hilf the ear 
IS invariably brown, and a coarse black hair js often discernible 
in the finest fleece, 

Ihe Merino sheep are long in the limbs, but the bone ia 
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['mall ; the breast aiiU back are narrow, and the sides rather 
flat; the fore-shoulclers and bosoms are lieavy,and the skill 
uirKt the throat is loose and flabby, or indeed pendulous ; the 
foiehcaa and cliceks are eovered with a coarse long hair, but the 
lower part of the face is smooth and velvety ; the head is large, 
the forehead rather low. The male carries comparatively large 
horns, spirally contorted, the curvature beia^ often very grace- 
ful, The females are mostly destitute of horns, and where these 
appendages are present, they are small. The wo&l of the Merino 
sheep is at once exquisitely fine, and admirable for its felting pro- 
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milder provinces. Eacli flock, oonsisting generally of about ten 
thousand sheep, has a head shepherd, who is chosen as an ex- 
perienced man, well acquainted wilh the nature of pastures, and 
the different diseases to which sheep are liable. This chief, or 
superintendant, has under him fifiy shejiherds, each one of whom 
is furnished with a goud and powerful dog, aa a defence against 
wolves, which are much to be dreaded. It necessarily follows, 
then, that the flocks are subdivided, each shepherd having his 
own peculiar charge, to which, under the direction of the prin- 
cipal, he expressly attends. Age after ag« these sheep have been 
conducted annually from the mouniains to the plains, and from 
the plains to the mountains. This migratory sj-stem seems na- 
tural to this animal as well as some others. The Laplander pur- 
sues a migratory system with his herds of reindeer, and the 
Tartar with his flock. 

Though the superiority of the wool of the Merino sheep of 
Spain was acknowledged fur centuries over Europe, yet the idea 
of improving the native breed* by crosses with the Spanish seems 
not to have been entertained fill a comparatively recent period. 
Wool was indeed largely exported from Spain iui^ England, 
Germany, France, and other continental states, where the ma- 
nufacture of fine cloth was carried on ; but the attempt at ren- 
dering the inferior fleeee of thyir own flocks available for this pur- 
pose, by a gradual iniermLtfiire of them with the Merinos, was 
long nesilccled Eiighnd had ind 'cd her own sheep of great value, 
both bhcrt diid loTg uooled and therefore felt Ic^s than many 
other t untiifs the nuesBilv for am amJioration perhapseven 
the grcdt IS 0* I ^n Btr-, m jrht doubt the p()ESi bill H if improve- 
ment It wjs in the bteik Unl of Sweden that the bold at- 
tempt w.i!, Iw't nidde Jo naima o the Merino ehetp of Spain, 
' bj ]a!icnuB intLrmiAturi,s In- 
•nt s) that be. 
n th it country 
1 besides many 
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wool of Saxony quiclily became cek-brated, and more than ri- 
valled that of Spain in the market, and the woolen raaiiufacturea 
at the same time rose iii reputation. It would appear, indeed, 
that the Merino succeeded hetler in Saxony than in Spain. In 
1309 Saiony reared about 1,61)0,000 sheep of all kinds, and 
nould boast of 900,000 partly pure Merino, and partly of the 
most improved and valuable urosses. These miied breeds took 
the name of Saxon- Merinos, Other Slates of Germany were not 
slow to embark in this praiseworthy enterprise. Prussia, under the 
munificent auspices of Frederick the 'jreat. who had there spent 
more than forty millions of dollars for agricultural purposes, be- 
came distinguished for her sheep husbandry. Her flocks of sheep 
have sometimes numbered in the neighborhood of 6,000,000, 
more than half of which are pure Merinos. Similar eflbrta were 
made in Austria. In 1775, the empress Maria Theresa im- 
ported throe hundred Meritias from Spain and placed them on the 
imperial farm in Hungary. Prom time to time other importa- 
tions were made from the same country, so that it is now calcu- 
lated that Austria, including the Hungarian territories, has 
nearly or quite twenty millions of excellent sheep. 

In the mean time France did not exhibit herself an uninter- 
ested spectator in the noble eflorts for one of the most important 
branches of rural economy. The French Government, in 1786, 
purchased one thousand three hundred and seventy-six ewes 
and lambs in Spain. These were sent to the royal farm at 
Uambouillet, an establishment devoted to the improvement of 
domestic animals ; and, like the Saxons, received all the atten- 
tion which intelligence a.id wealth could bestow, and the con- 
sequence was soon manifested in their Urge size, and the in- 
creased weight and uniformity in the fiiienesa of their fleece. 
Colman says that sheep, which he saw in France, and which 
were originally of the stock of Ranibouillet, were, beyond com- 
parison, the finest of the kind he had ever seen ; and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that they were of the best kind of sheep, for 
this country, that could be raised. They would weigh full twen- 
ty pounds to the quarter when dressed ; their wool is of fine 
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quality, and their fleeces extremely large and heavy. They are 
not so large or fat for mutton sheep as the Leicester or South 
Down of England, in which country mutton heing a favorite 
food, ts much more an object of demaud than in the Hitited 
States, but the superior fineuess of their wool gives them to us 
a peculiar value. 

Nevorlheless, the progress of sheep husbandry in France haa 
been rather impul.ive. This ia part is Iho result of the general 




impulsive character of the people, and of the general tendency 
to revoluttou. Effort, to improve agricalture, .„d partiou' 
•rly the breed, of aai.ual,, should he .vstomatio. There should 
be tio vacillation of purpose, no transient or evanescent order 
to accomplish the desired object of piiriiuit. For reasons here in- 
timated, or fo, other reasons less obvious, uotwiih.taudinB the 
•ma„ attending the e.Torts that we» made in that country to 
improve Iho bleed of sheep, ,„neh, very much, remains to be 
done. It „. stated in ISIl, t.-entj-Uve year, after the e.tab. 
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out any such impiovement tin, r fieetes were of a high grade of 
excelieuce, if not as fine as that of some of her continental 
neighbors. Of cour=e this reason oiigmated m the superiority 
of her own breeds o\er that of many otheia This was a ground 
of complaceiLce and thus smotherel de ire for anv thing Utter. 
It was also eontendtd that the MennoB Mouid degenerate for the 
want of a Spanish climate Spanish pasturage and the long 
periodical journejs to whicli thej were aceustomLd in their own 
country. True itwan known that m Germanj Denmark, and 
Sweden the experiment had bec-n satisiactorily tried, so that this 
argument shouH liave hai little or uo influenee But, in this 
one case as in most othtr when men ha\e nee espoused any 
hypothesis, they are not likely to yield concession as soon as con- 
vinced! The pride of opinion is uot easily subdued. For a long 
time they adhere to an original position. Moreover, the tardi- 
ness in question seemed to rest substantially on a more plausible 
assumption, to wit, that in England sheep are raised as much, 
and even more for the flesh than for the wool. When it is known 
how much larger the English sheep are than the Merinos, to say 
nothing of the supposed difference in the quality of the meat, it 
is not extraordinary that such a procrastination was occasioned. 
Although the popular feehag in England was decidedly un- 
favorable to the cause of Spanish sheep, they had some zealous 
advocates ; and, they were of a character to press forward in 
their aims lo make a fair experiment. Sir Joseph Banks, emi- 
nent in his day as a man of science, and particularly as a natur- 
alist, gave the enterprise the benefit of his name and of his 
ardent co-operation. Associated with him were several others, 
calculated from their talents and position in society to give it 
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additional impulse. Among these were Lord SomervLlIe and 
Mr. Bakewell ; the latter being the gentleman who afterwards 
hecame bo distinguished as a stock breeder. Not was the scheme 
without royal patronage. (Jeorge the Third, a most devoted ag- 
riculturalist, resolved that the Merinos should have a fair trial. 
Accordingly he purchased a small hut choice flock and placed 
them on one of his farms. The success did not meet the cKpec- 
tations of those interested. But not discouraged, he made a sec- 
ond attempt, and applied to the Spanish monarch for permission 
to select some of the best sheep of the migratory broad and bring 
them direct fiom Spam This lequest m as prouiptlv met, by a 
present of five rams and thirty five ewes from one of the royal 
family. Still some d fficulty j.ro=c in the can. of them, so that 
the prevailing public sonfimtnt (ontraued adverse to the pro- 
ject. Such was the condition of the Meiino shi,ep in 1791. 

However the few friends of impro* ement in sheep husband- 
ry continued to make succcaive movements to secure a triuicph ; 
and, in 1^01 their unweaned peiseverance leached a crisis 
which scepticism coul i not resist Hundreds \vho had pre- 
viously ridiculed the idea thxt hal animated the Iriends of the 
measure, now not onl\ sent in their a Iho^ion to it but, as if to 
make atonement for pa=t opposition like most new uiuverts to a 
doctrine, hecame the victims of undue zea! Pubhc senfiment 
is frequently like the vibrations of a pendulum when first put 
in motion, not oi Ij ja^b ug liom one extreme to the other, but 
actually compassing a tpace too wide to be maintjined by the 
force of gravitation *>o t ^as with the Meuno sheep ftivev in 
England, danng the fi st (en jearsof tlie present century. There 
was a wildnesb about it thaf viewed in the retro-ipect seems in- 
compatible vnth common sense limited in its operation, not 
by the shores of the 1 Knd ■where it origmateJ but sending, as 
we shall bj and b) see loios the Atlantic and to hundreds of 
our own c tizens a siinilai spasmodic impulse In 1804. Me- 
rino rams sold tlieie on an averag foi nearly twenty pounds 
sterling, and one of them for forty-two guineas. In 1805 a flock 
of rams and ewes were sold at an average of thirty poinds 
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each. Ill 1808, one of the former was sold for over seventy-four 
pounds. And in 1810 a ram was sold for one hundred and 
seventy-three guineas, and several others varj'ing in prices from 
that sum lu one hundred guineas. The ewes also that year were 
sold at prices from Mxtj to an h iiidred goineis each 

W hen the world gets on =tjlta though the &U Aei be long 
it requires no prophetic m-piratimto teadi us that there will 
be a specdv cessation of progiess Oui own expeni.nce teaches 
us that bo It has always been "lo it mas with the Mtnno 
sheep spec ilatiou m Engkud So it lias been with a sitndir 
one ill our own c untrj The efli,cta of it produced a baneful 
influcnie for ntaih the fouilh pait of i CLntory Thi, remmis 
cence= of th-il tpei.,ulation are sliU remerabeied and to those 
who lid not suiTer from it tliey luruish matter for amusement 

'■ In importance sajs Colman sheep oeciip) a. high place 
among the live sloeV of Grreat Bntaia The wool finds a de- 
mand in the various maiiulnctures of the country ; and mutton 
and lamb make up an extraordinary portion of the food of the 
inbahitauls. Size, thrift, or disposition to fatten, hardihood, early 
maturity, prolifieness, quantity and quality of wool, are matters 
of great consideration in these animals. It cannot be said that 
all these projierLies have as yet been combined, in the highest 
degree, in any one kind of slieep ; perhaps such a combination 
is impossible ; but the etTorts for improvement of the diHerent 
rices. and, in several instances, the success of those efforts, have 
been as remaikable as in the improvement of neat stock. There 
,-,re. says he, no fine-wool-d sheep in Cfreat Britain. Size and 
fatness are the principal olijects with the British farmer; and in 
the latter quality, it would be undesirable to attempt any fvir- 
ther advance. Our limits do not allow any jiarticular descrip- 
tion of all their sheep, but a short notice will be given of a few 
of their principal breeds 

Of the long-wooled sheep, the Leicester takes precedence of 

all others. This race of sheep owes much of i!s excellence to 

the sagacity and skill of the celebrated breeder both of cattle 

and sheep, Mr. Bakev,-ell. It was his aim, by careful selection. 

6* 
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to combine, if possible, fineness of bone, beauty and symmetry 
of forrn, tendency of disposition to fatloii, with weight of car- 
easB, and a good yield of woo!. In all these respcets, it is sur- 
prising what ho poems to have been able to accomplish ; and for 
roundness and fiuisli of form, flatness and width of back, short- 
ness of neck, fulness of breast, width behind, and depth of fat 
upon the ribs, the best samples of them are most remarkable. 




m: L CiSlEB SHELP 

The success of Mr. Bakewell in breeding his sheep, and raising 
them to a high deirree of perfection, is perhaps in no way more 
1 in the fact that he let his first ram for the 
en shillings and six-pence, and in 
e thousand guineas, and he cleared 
Liid guineas, or more than thirty thousand 
ar, by the lettinji of others. 
Th^ Lineolnsbire. the Cotswold. the Dorsetshire, the Glou- 
eesfersbire. the O.tfordshire sheep, are large, ooarse-wooled, and 
coarse-boned sheep, which have their partisans in particular 
districts, and are much crossed and intermixed witli others, bat . 



strongly evinced thai 
season, in 1760, for s 
1789, be let one ram 
more than si.t Vhousa 
dollars, the sai 
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have not t 1<t ned !l e e v ab e d a net on of being improveil, so 
as (o for ads ct a d e t v poj ular race. Their yield 

of vio I s J "e a e a g or s veil pounds 1o a Seece, and 
ill 60 ne e ances no ad of var able price, dependent, of 
course on the Jem nl n tl e market for coarse fabrics. Some of 
llicse sh ep the I ncoln 1 e [at lar, attain an oiiormoua 
(rize. I s a ces are i ot e\t eme v ra e vliere they have weighed 
when d es ed scve tj pounds per q a tcr And thefL is one 
well au I ent cated ca e of o e of th s breed sHuehfered m 
1836 theweghtof he q a e a be g three hnndred and four 
pounds a d -v h h we "hed whe al ve 43-llb The hrst tirac 
this sleep as al ear d 1 e fleece t] ed "isteen pounds and 
twelve po ds the seeo d ne The Dorset hue sheep haie, 
the pecul ar ty of p oduc g ]a bs t v oe m the \eat A sheep 
which V I g ve o Ian b n. tl o ear fur the market and her 
own fl ece s a p of ab e a mal n ob urtl\ 

Tl e Sou h Do a e an dd n rabl iice of sheep Their 
averaj,e d f wool s ab u f u to fiie pounds of a shoit 
i^lapie- a d of a tolerably f ne a 1 extremely useful qt ^l Ij 
Thougl tl ey hav a "rBat d j oe on to fatten ea''il\ and come 
to a <ro d w ghl uch as t ent pou d» pel quarter and often 
exceediiin: tliat, jet their fat and lean are well nii\.td and the 
proportion of (he one to the other m the same inimal such as is 
desired. They have dark faces, shoit leg" and stand extremtly 
well on the legs ; are broad in the che=t round m the barn.! 
most compactly and strongly bui't n th flat backs and broad 
and square behind ; quiet and good tempered much more 
hardy than the Leicestera, though m this respect inferior to the 
Cheviot and Highland sheep; capable of being driven without 
injury, two, three, or more miles a daj an^ u ed ofltn for tread 
ing the new sown wheat where the soil is thin , and doing the 
most ample credit to any care or kindness bestowed upon them. 
Their wool is much inferior in fineness !o that of the Saxony or 
Merino ; but for quality and amount of wool, for size and weight, 
for quality of flesh, and for general hardiness, it would be diffi- 
cult to find. a superior race of aniraali. 
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Joi^AS Webb E q of Cimbr d^cs re 1 is been a breeder 
and a keeper of the South Down sheep for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and laid the ioiimiation of his flock by a selection from 
some of the lest flocks in the kingdom. Since Im began his im- 
provements he has never made a cross with any other breed ; 
and no other individual has ever carried oiF more prizes at the 
various agrieuUural and cattle ehows, where the premiums are 
always assigaed by jiidsos who are undersioiid to be entirely 
disinterested, and without any knowledfro of the jmrlies to whom 
the aoimals belonpr. The average of wool upon his sheep of 
diflerent ages, varying in number from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred each season, is about ejnht pounds each. 

Mr. Coltnan says tho character of Mr. Webb's sheep is 
above all praise ; and be expresses a desire that this breed be ex- 
tensively diffused in the United States. As mutton, they are pre- 
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eraiaent, combining with extraordinary fatneas a fair proportion 
of lean meat an I in tiste deemed equal to the Hijrhlaad sheep. 
"ft e as a people have jel to acquire a taste for mutton In this 
repwt we differ aUo<;ethi.r ficm the EnEllish with whom m 
spite of all Are hear about the roast heel of Eiifrlaftd mutton 
seems every wheie to he a preferred di h The immense qnan 
titles of poultry Ikewie vihiehiro Iriughlto oiirmarket- Mill 
stand in the way oi other mcala jet our market especially m 
larn-e citie" lie likeh to furnish a steady demand and an in 
creasin" one f r in itton and tthereier ihej can be reached it 
IS beheCed that no hiccd cf sheep are so likelv to meet and con 
Btanlly stimulate that dem md as thi. beiulilul mutton of the 
South Down sheef 

The Cheviot and Black Fared sheep of Scotland have pecu 
hanties winch entitle them to a biief notice Both kinds are of 
moderate size and pool shape we ghiug when die'bcd from 
twelve to sixteen pounds to a quaiter and sometimes more 
Tbeir wool e=peeiall) that of the Black Faced la of veij inferior 
qiialitv Thev are thriflv and their miitlon is of the best qnah 
tj.commaudmga high pii e f m its reseinbknct. in taste to 
venison an I is much sought after by epicureans They are 
both well adjplt-d to the cold and mountainous regions of the 
country they inhabit 

Lauaikshire is the great iiur«erj =o fxr as Scotland n con 
cerned of the Uat,k laced horatd sheip and they etttnd thtii 
range throughout the Urampian hills and then offets from 
their most southern to their most iiortliern htnils In Lanark 
shire the a anJiiig =totk of these shei.p h-is leen estimated at 
one hundred and twentj thou and of which thegiettei porlioa 
are breeding ewe" the wether lambs being <K)ld to the farmers 
of the moiiHtam districts TJie males and sometimes the fe- 
miles of these sheep have Ur-e horns the horns of the former 
are spirallj twi=t( 1 The> ked on the lolticst mountam- up to 
the vergp One shepheid has usuilly about five hun hcd of them 
under his care. 

The Cheviot hills are a part of that extensive anfl elevated 
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range whicli extends from Galloway in Scotland through Nor 
tbumberland, into Cumberland and W sto o la d o oupy g 
a Bjiaoe of oiie hundred and fifty or two h d ed s [la m lea 
The majority of them are pointed, like cone tl e r a des am oth 
and steep and their bastja nearlj in contact with' each other. 




Mepting at the very top they are fertile, but aje bleak and 
espoaed to the weather; and the snowy mantles which cover 
them ia winter remain lon<r in aprin^ after the valleys have be- 
come verdant. On the upper part of the lull in Norihumber- 
land, which ia properly termed the Cheviot, is the central locality 
of the sheep called by that name. Thuy have been there from 
time immemorial. This breed, however, has greatly extended 
itself throughout the rnnuntaius of Scotland, and also into Wales, 
and the west part of England, and in many places has auppJanted 
the black faced breed. They are without horns, and with face 
and legs white. 

Vast numbers of these sheep, says Spooner, have sometimes 
beoi] ov<-rwhelm>^d by enow-slflrms, which in those lofty, exposed 
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situations, descend with merciless severity. Many years ago, aa 
tradition reports, in one winter alone, nine-tenths of the Cheviot 
sheep were enlirely destroyed by the storms. The sheep seem 
possessed of an instinctive foresifrlit of the approach of these 
storms, and will hurry to a place of protection, when the shep- 
herd sees no( a cloud. A graphic and interesting description is 
related hy Mr. Hogg, the celebrated Ettrick Shepherd, of the 
snow storm in 1794, in which seventeen shepherds lost their 
lives, anJ sheep were destroyed by (housaads ; one thousand and 
eight hundred being found on the beds of the Esk alone, after 
the flood. The difficulties encountered and surmounted are de- 
scribed «ith Ike greatest interest; and though such severe 
storms occur but seldom, yet the losses are very heavy in ordi- 
nary bad seasons. 

There can be no doubt that the business of shee]! husbandry in 
the Ilnitcd States is de t' ello'n ae The abundanceof land 
well adapted to it, no ! s than a favorable climate, strength- 
ens the idea, that th nul p a of sheep will equal at 
least the increase of our pop la o With thexe circumstances, 
well understood, and a a 1 p esumption of good profits, the 
character of the Ainer an je p! e d rs such a conclusion mo. 
rally certain. The views of Judge Beatty, copied from the 
American shepherd, on this subject, with a slight modification, 
are co-incident with our own. The retunis of the census of 
1840, says he, shows that the number of sheep at that time, ia 
the United Stales, was about 20,000.000. Twice the number 
would probably not furnisli more wool than would be needed by 
our population — that is — two sheep for each individual, if we 
were to manufacture all our own blankets, carpels, and every 
other description of woolen fabrics. The period is not very dis- 
tant when this will be done, with the exception of some very 
fine goods. UiMin this hypothesis, with the iibove population, 
100,000,000 pounds of wool would be required ibr home con- 
sumption. And, should ouc population increase for forty years, 
as it has increased hitherto at a com]iound ratio of three per 
cent each year, we shall have in 1890 a population of about 
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60,000.000, and shall thoti need 300,000.000 pounds of wool 
each year. If the average yield of wool for each sheep be two 
and a half pound?, we shall at that date, about forty years hence, 
have in this country 120,000,000 sheep. Sheep husbandry, 
hence presents to the atteation of the American farmer, a source 
of wealth not now perhaps deemed practicable. 

Anterior to the present century, in many distriots of our 
country, each farmer bad a little flock, it may have been two or 
three sheep for each individual in the family. This number 
about furnished wool for domestic use, and the manufacture of 
it, by hand, occupation in the Autumn months, for one or two 
of the female members of the family. 

Those living who recollect the perpetual whiz/ing of the 
wheel and the clatter of the shuttle throughout the day m most 
farm houses fifty jears ago eannit hut be impre'scd with the 
chan.ies that have been wrought m rural hfe bj the indention 
of michinerj and the apphcat on of steam and water^ower to 
the purposes of =pinnmg and weavmg It is not easy to ttU 
whether the changi, on the whole has adJtd to or takt,n from 
the aggregate ol iamily content and happiue-a of the husband 
man The home tead is now ordiuaiiU as silent as tho man 
sion of the dead ■ much the same excepting Monday, on the 
other da\B of the week asou Sunday. In the days of our grand- 
mother'" it was all life and animation and commotion. Then 
there may have been no occasion to destroy tho rats by poison ; 
for the no =e of the=e domestic manufacturing implements must 
have diiven them far from the premises. Then, too the inces- 
sant buzzing of the =pindle must have rendered lullabies unne- 
cessary to keep ti e babies in quiet ; and, even the flies if they 
happened to I ght on the periphery of this hand machine for 
stocking j-im men. in danger of being thrown ofl' and having 
their necks broken We remember' them well ; and notwith- 
standing we rejoice in much of the progress which characterises 
the present age it gives us pleasure now and then to tako a re- 
trospectnt. glance upon scenes gone by. 

The scattering or small flocks of sheep kept in this country, 
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prior to the present century, by farmers for their own family use, 
were susceptible of great improvement. The object from the 
moo! then was to keep the holly warm, and not to make fine fa- 
brics. Perhaps, had we never heea taught the diflerer.ce be- 
tween fine and coarse wool, we should have been as well satis- 
fied with the latter as we now are with the former. Eofinement 
of laste in this matter, as well as ia many others, may not have ' 
aiided to the umount of human happiness. No canons can set- 
tle such questions with any certainty. They are incidents be- 
ioLigiug to human sociely, about which difierent persons vary in 
opinion ; yet, all must in a measure yield assent to them, or if 
not assent, submit to their dominion. The first persons that 
made substantial effotls to improve our sheep were Chancellor 
Ln mgston and General Pavjd Humphiey, It was several years 
before public opmion responded m their favor However, the 
inipuIsB given to woolen manufactures bj the war of 1812 not 
only brought Merino sheep into notice, but as it had previously 
happened m England, led lo an eitiavapance of opinion in re. 
g jrd to their \ alue, w hich proved ruinous to individuals who en- 
gaged iu the speculation, and brought the business into disgrace. 
Instances occurred in the few years subsequent to that war, 
when choice selections of these animals were sold, ranging from 
five hundred lo fifieeu hundred dollars each. 

The following account o{ General Humphrey's agency in 
causing Merino sheep to be brought into the United Stales i3 
from Mr. William Jarvis, also a very efficient and exteusive 
operator in the sama pbiiaiithroplc enterprise. In 1801 Gen. 
Humphiey being then Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Spam, purchased two hundred of these sheep in thai country, 
and shipped them fur their place of destination. They arrived 
iu the Spring of 1802. It seems to have been a custom at the 
Spanish Court, when a foreign minister was recalled, on taking 
leave a present Avas made to him of five or ten bars of gold, 
each bar weighing a pound or thereaboals. But as the law of 
his own country forbids any minister taking presents from a 
foreign governcQent, he declined this overture and suggested to 
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the Spanish minister, fliat royal license be granfed to tate out 
of tlio kiii^diiin iwo hundred Mui-i.io sheep whii^h would be a 
great gratification to hirn. This the Spanish Minister stated 
could not be done, but iulimated to ibe Gunera! that ir he wished 
to take them out no obstruction should be thrown iu his way. 
The sheep were accordingly procured, and forwarded as already 
stated. ' 

To give an idea of the progress of sheep husbandry in the 
TJiiited States, we will here mention a few of the flocks, the ex- 
istence of which has casually come to our knowledge, the natur- 
al presumption, however, is that this knowledge has'"uot extended 
to a tenth part of what may be found in difH-rent parta of the coun- 
try, our attention never having been especially called lo the 
subject. Doubtless, too, larger flocks exist than many here 
named ; and that hundreds of individuals skilfully and suceess- 
fally engaged in this branch of rural iiidustry are unknown to 
us. The design of our present labor is simply to call public 
attention lo one of tile great branohesof rural wealth. It mav be 
■ supposed that the fewfacis here collected will effect ihal purpose. 
Among the prominent sheep owners of our country is Judrnj 
Beatly, of Kentucky, to wliom alinsion has already been made. 
It is understood he has about 1000. The Hon. William Jarvis 
of Vermont has 160 p.ire Merinos, 100 pure Saxons, and 750 
crossed between Ibe two. William Brownlee of Washii.gten 
Counly, Pennsylvania has about :5500 ; one half kept in" his 
own county and the other half in Iowa. Charles B. Smith of 
Wolcotlville. Conn, has over 300 pnre blooded Saxons, John 
Johnston, of Geneva. N. Y. has nearly 1003 of the best breeds. 
Messrs Hull and Tilden of Lenanon N, Y. have 1 1 00. Joseph Bar- 
iium of Shoreham, Vermont, shears over 60O, Charles Colt of 
Geneaeo, N. Y.. has 2,50 full blooded Saxons, Sarnael Whil- 
raan of West Hartford, Conn, has 275. Mark R, CockriJl of 
Nashville. Tcnn, has about 1500 ; two-thirds fine wooJed sheep, 
and the othera long wooied, or murtoii sheep, T, C Poters of 
Genesee Coimly, W. Y. hasGOO : and D. B Haight. of Dutchess 
County in that State has 250 Saxons and 30 South Downs 
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Talbot Hammond, of Burlio County. Va., has over 1000, prlnci- 
pallj- Heiiiios. A. B. Hodskiiis, ol Walpolt, N. H., has 400 ; 
about liali' pure Faxons, and the others Meiiiios, or crosses ol the 
two. Messrs. Perkius aud Brown, of Akron, Ohio, have 1300, 
Saxon, or mixed blooded of the Saxon and Metiiio. E. Kirby, 
of Jel!l;rs«n County, N. Y., has 1500 of the best breeds, Jesse 
Eddingtou, of Vi:^iiiia, has 3000, descended from Gea. Hum- 
phrey's stock and others equally good. Samuel Grant, of Wal- 
jiole, N. H., has between BOO and 900. Stephen Sibley, of Hop- 
kiiitoii, N. H., has 300 of the Saxon breed. It would appear 
superflous to ewell this list were we able to do it. In Illinois 
Ihtre were said to be 30,000 in 1849. In Vermont they are 
numerous. Messrs M. and A. L. Bingham have about 2000; 
Mr. S. W. Jewett there is well known ibr his Interest in them. 
It is said in the American Sheplierd that there are Saxon 
flocks of sheep in Connecticut and Kew Hampshire which rival 
some of the best Oierman ; and that there are Merinos in most 
of the New England States, whose fleeces surpass iu weight and 
fineness those of Spain at the present day, and eijual the fax- ' 
famed Rambouillels of France The Slate of Ne« York has 
with n hei borders more than one quartei of all the sheep in the 
Union and in the aggie^ite the wool ot her flotks is nnsur 
jiasstd b) that ol anv other '~>tdte The btate of Penn=)Uan a 
alihough she h-is fewer sheip b\ far tliaa hir soil is capable of 
siip|-orliii<i \et on her western borders especiallj in the county 
uf Washington the has flocks rarely eqi illed Ohio too is 
advanced m thi, wool eullure aiid her floiks arc of a superior 
quahti and manj of the nes ern i raines are leing filled up 
with thousands and tens of thou=aiids ol the=e useful an m ils 
A few iii'ts respecting sheep husbandry in S(ul.h Ain r la 
cannot lail of bung intere-ting They w ere given to the Albany 
Cultivator by one of its intelligent corrispondents The fertile 
pampas, says he, in the interior of South America have long 
been celebrated for the immense herds oi cattle and horses 



reared upon them. So abundant are the\ ind so easdj reared, 
that they are slaughtered in many placts lur their skins and 
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taUow alone Sheep too of the iidtne breed with coafe 
hairy -wool ha\e been so plenliful lb it their carcases wtre u'^ed 
forfuLl ni bun Lg buck The txpeji'ieoi tiaitspoitatiou dud 
the absLi i-e oi limber ami sdlt !oi baiiehnc; alone preveiit iis 
fiom the c mpelitioii of iheir meat ui our uvvii parts The at 
tent on ol agruultmibts there Hbbein.f Ute jeaift turued to 
impioving thtir stocks oi dibep h\ Ui-gi, impoitatious ot Sji.ony 
Irotn thi- country aud iiom Lurope An Eu^'hih geutleman 
began the buamoss with a Etork oi f,i\tv bJ\uii rams and 300 
eviei, aud m the vear 1835 ho had iiicreised the number to 
45 000 aul the gi tde wa» neailj inciei^ed to full b'ood la 
1837 he had 90 UOO and m^udtd lo I eip un until h^ i.nmbered 
200,000, which he has doubtless atljiued before this lime. 
Others were copyhig his example, until the business bids litirly 
to oulBtrip that of cattle in a lew years. 

The facts here coUemed on sheep hui^bandry, jiiid particularly 
on the most obvious varieties in the sheep family, are not de- 
signed to supersede complele and rkboraie treatises on the 
subject, needed by every person demoted to this branch of rural 
economy. No one can reflect on the influences which produce 
these varieties both in the form and habits of the animal, and 
in the qualily of the wool, without being assured that the im- 
provement of it, almost to his own satisfiictiou, lies in the power 
of every person engaged in tiie care of sheep. Tiie same prin- 
ciples apply to the improvement of sheep that apply to improve, 
ment in aU animals; horiied cattle, horses, and swine. The 
few facts, also, here given, it is to be hoped, will call the atten- 
tion of many farmers to a department of productive industry 
congenial with their habits and within the range of their general 
operations, but as yet not so jreiierally understood and appreciated 
by them as it should be. The facts, moreover, relating to the 
varieties found in tlie sheep tribe lead to a train of philosophical 
reflections and investigations wbU calculated lo promote general 
mental development and literary taste, a matter of the greatest 
importance, espeoially with persons not enjoying the most liberal 
advantages for education. 
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the same time. Besides, the distinguish men t of ^ oicl is peiLctly 
reciprocal between the ewe and the lamb, who, amid the deaf- 
ening sound, run to meet one another. There are few things 
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that have ever amii=pr1 mo mm-= <i. . 

, amti,eQ me moie than a sheep-sheaniiff, and 

then .he .f.rt „,.„.. „„ .„, j.^. ^. ,^^ j,J^ 
_.MJ, ,.,,,„ .,1 a, ,.,„t, ,„ ,^, ^„^ ^___| ^^^^ ^_^^ ^^^ ^^^ 



— — -'■- ■>■'■. auu tijen set 
o them .a they are shora. The moment th.t . lamb 
■« the votce of it, d.m, it ru.hos from ,ho crowd to meet her 



wi„eh ,. ,e/t .„ hoor, or . few hours .go, it o.ee,. . p„.r ..t.j 
h.verm,_. most d.pl.rahle looki., ere.tore. It wL,s .h.u, 
Sir ' ■ °:f ""'''°"" ""• 'f *•?•»-. flies from the 

-fl" .:r"; • ■»»""■"-« •"«•" ■■•» %h,_i. «™s 

-fle. and return. .,,„,, e..™,,, r„, ,„ „, ^^ 
before the roconclement i. fairly made up. 
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lifef' 'Tr °' '"""'"'■■ "■' "'"''y ""»»■».' "."■d 
by wh„h t,s m.,nt.,„ed,.s,vell .. th. ohi„t aoeompl.shed 
I) It denote . „.J m of eontntanee „ ,tU „ , pcrfecLn m 

•lielf tiould he suH,o,.nt to p.ove the „, .versal a-eney of « 

.nhmt. „ Jom po,er ,„i bonef.oe, oe l,„t o„l, „ ,„ nil 
. e kept ,n v,.„r hj ,h,s , mee.. but ,t ,s equ.U, offieaetou. ,„ 
Pv.n. vtgorto the tegel.ble kmgdom Th . ,v,ll more fully 

Bee,, a . ,, ^japted h.rmony and mutual .„b,«rv,en,j do 

pending on th,. process between th. m,md .ni v.gei.b,. 

Km„ lom lo eppearance, nmiher could ei„t w.thout it ■ and 

"ouia surpass man'. ruEennity to imagine any other mode of 

oom,l,c.led Jes,g„, ,n the wide realms of th, material creation 

of the .,r „l„oh we breathe; the etoents of which it is com- 
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posed ; and the respective functions of these elements. It is not 
intended lo indue a philosophical lecture on pneumatics; but 
=inijdj to gbnce at the few facts without whicli we can have 
110 adLMjutie conception of the processes in animal and vegelabie 
efoEiomj to which attention is here invited, "With these facts 
in mind the beauty of these processes is apparent. A child 
imj comprehend them , and in comprehending them he is led 
almost involunlarj to a love of investigation, not ouly of them, 
but of all kindred topics. 

It IE to be observed, therefore, that the atmospheric air con- 
sists principally of two invisible fluids or {rases, called oxygen 
anil nitrogen With them is combined a very small portion of 
hvlrogen and carbon Every animal has lungs or air vessels. 
These vessels in bmfes are called lights, and in slaughtered 
.inimals aie fumiharlj known to all. They resemble in struc- 
ture common sponge , the interstices of the latter being readily 
filled ^\lth water, as the interstices of the former are designed 
lo receive the air we breathe. They are located in contiguity 
w ith the heart, so as lo bring the air received hy them in contact 
with the blood, as it passes through the heart. As we open the 
iiiouth, the air rushes into it, and thence into the lungs, filling 
all tlicsc interstices, so that they instantly become swollen or 
expanded, hke a bladder, or any air-tight bag, when we force 
the air into it. By a mechanical muscular action of the chest 
upon the lungs, as soon as the air has accomplished this object 
of its mission there, speedily to he explained, they are compressed 
so as to force from them the air before received, now become 
Icul ; and as soon as it is thus ejected, before the luoulh closes, 
another current of fresh air rushes into it as before. Thus, at 
every opening of the mouth one current of polluted air is forced 
out of it from the lungs, and another current of atmospheric or 
pure air through the same channel rushes into them. 

The air we breathe, or which we thus receive into the lungs, 
is worked over by a process similar to combustion. The lungs 
might not hence improperly be called a furnace to decompose 
the air, the eame ai a stove is a furnace to burn up'or decompoEe 
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the wood or coal placed in it for conbu'lion and tlie veneration 
of htat. Accordingly, the oxygen oi the a r b ^ separated 
from the nitrogen, when in the lungs is emplojed to clarify the 
blood of its impurities, which an, tonsta illj accntiiukting, not 
very unlike the clarifying of coiFee or any liquid by the applica- 
tion of a gelatine substance. The blood before being thus olari- 
fied is of a dark brown or blackish color, and thick or clotted. 
This dark color and coagulated consistence Is occasioned by the 
carbon and other impure substances with which it had become 
impregnated in passing through the system. But when the blood 
is clarified or renovated by the action U[x)n it of the oxygen in 
the lungs, it is of a bright red color, and then passes through 
the arteries to every part of the animal frame, yet, in iu pas- 
sage is constantly gathering up the impurities with which it was 
previously loaded. Oii reaching the extremities of the system, 
it passes info anotlier set of vessels called Teins, to answer the 
purpose oi' the backward track of a railroad, and thus it returns 
again to the head, dark and clotted as before, thus again to be 
purified by its contact wjlh the fresh oxygen of the lungs. These 
processes of inhaling fresh or oxygenated air, or breathing ; then 
of purifyiijg the blood ; and then of collecting the carbon and 
other poisonous substances of the animal syslem, are continued 
to the end of life ; that is, if they were discontinued, the lamp 
of life would go out, as flame will be extiiigushed when the gas 
or oil which fed it is exhausted. 

Thus to purify the blood, the oxygen is all extracted from the 
air conveyed lo the lungsby breathing, and is literally burnt up ; 
as much so as the fuel plained in a stove^ and will no more 
answer for that purpose a second time, than the ashes from fuel 
already consumed iu combustion would answer to make a new 
fire; or than the skins of grapes, after the juice had all been 
extracted, would answer to make wine ; or that the excrements 
of animals would again answer for food, after all the nutiitions 
element had been removed in its fi:rst use. Indeed we can no 
more use the air in breathing the second time than we can use 
oar food the second time. The former ia use becomes as fbui as 
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the latter ; not only as foul, but as iiiefficanioQS for its legitimate 
ao-ency. Hence no oni- can fail to perceive the necessity for a. 
constant supply t/f pu e air ift breathing, and consequently in 
the prescrvatim of lifi. To altempt living without it would bo 
us absurd, as to attempt living without food. Moreover, we 
could livo an hnndri 1 times as long without the latter as we 
can without the former and to mix arsenic, with ouc food would 
be comparatively no more fatal to the vital principle, than to 
mix a poisouniis gas with the air we breathe. 

It is a well known fact, that we breathe eighteen or twenty 
times every minute ; and, al each breath we inhale or take into 
the lungs about one pint of air, or over two gallons each minute. 
Thus in an hour an adult person consuniea more than one 
hundred and twenty gallons, so that if he were enclosed in a 
hogshead containing one hundred and twenty gallons, before the 
end of .111 hour the whole of the air contained in it would be ex- 
liiuisted, and he would die for the want of the vital principle 
which pure air imprts in breathing. It is as well ascertained, 
that aiiimal life depends on having a constant supply of atmos- 
jihcric air, as it is that tliere must be a supply of food ; and 
where this supply is deficient breathing will become difficult. 
It will be difficult also if the air is impute- The cases on record 
are numerous, where persons have suddenly faiuied and died 
. from entering deep wells, caverns, and vaults filled with noxious 
vapors. So they are of no rare occurrence whore persons have 
died when sleeping in close rooms containing burning charcoal. 
The vapors thus inhaled are in reality the same of those ejected 
from the lungs in breathing. In the one case the carbonic acid 
gas is generated in a little iron or pipe-clay furnace ; in another 
case, it is generated in the limg, already said to be aitalagous to 
any other furnace. This is the only difTcreuce. 

Hence, if a prisoner were shut up in a cell perfectly air-tight, 
containing the cubic measure of twelve such hogsheads; or, if 
any one were to attempt sleeping in a room air-tight, of that 
eapacity, in about ten or twelve hours the air would be so foul 
from use in passing thruugh the lungs, th;iL if hfe did not become 
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extinct, breathing would be barely practicable. Or if four 
persona were to sleep in an airtight room of the capacity of 
forly-fivo or fifty such hogsheads, in about ten or twelve hours 
they would ail become incapable or nearly incapable of breatliing. 
Or, ifthe cabin ofa steam-boat, of the capacity of a thousand or 
twelve hundred of these hogsheads, and eontainingoiie hnndred 
passengers, were without ventilation, and were to receive no 
fresh air, a similar effect would be produced on them all. On 
this account, it is evident, that all rooms for sleeping, and all 
public rooms, churchr^s, lecture-room^, and halls for amusement 
— conlaininga great number of persons, should be so situated and 
so construcleJ, that there may be a continnona escape of foul air 
aa of lugi-ess of that which is pure. In the location, therefore, 
of houses and sleeping rooms, and in the construction of all the 
apartments in a dwelling house, a judicious reference should be 
had to this subject. To have a sleeping room in a cellar, or 
elsewhere liable to be filled ^lith polluted air, or excluded from 
a free ingress of pure air; or, in any situaiion. no matter how 
good, if the foul air generated in it cannot make its escape, or 
the pure air admitted into it is unnecessarily destroyed by heat 
from stoves or furnaces, denotes an ignorance of physiological 
science, and a reckless disregard of the preservation of he°alth 
and of life, incomprehensible among those making the least 
pretension to good sense. ■ 

It may not he frequent, that the disastrous effect on life, 
happen from these causes, indicated as possible. It mav bo 
they do not frequently occur. If so, the reason is, not that* our 
theory is false, but that enclosures are not made air ti-ht. 
They could not easily be so made, if there were an attempt to 
do it; and moa-over, the importance of a free circulation of air 
is so well understood, that thare would be no attempt to do it 
And in the country there is generally. but litUe danger to be ap- 
prehended from such causes. There, houses are generally too 
open rather than too tight. It is in the city mostly, that we are 
to apprehend such evils. In the city little or no advantage can 
be taken of locatioa, for ohtaimng aa adequate supply of good 
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air. The houses too, by all who can afford it, are so well coit- 
Klrueled, there is little opportunity to obtain its free ingress, or 
to be relieved from that which is within, and is become iiiiiit 
for respiration. Indeed, among the poorer classes, almost every 
\aid ol spacL. m a house, from the cellar fo the garret, is cram- 
med With human beings, so that ea<'.h one is nearly as badly 
"iliuted a." though he were headed up in a hogshead. In many 
of the filthy lopations of the city, iit a single edifice, not larger 
than man\ ijrm hou«es in the country, may be foimd from fifly 
to an hundred persons at least one to every ten cubic yards ! 
Heie thej hve heie they sleep ; liere are impurities of every 
de criptiOLL and peihaps not the worst, the odors of their own 
ivaiuations ] enetrating every nlehe and recess of the entire 
premiiLS W hence do these persons obtain the oxygen to purify 
tlieir own blood' And, in addition to all other deleterious ex- 
i ilations from withm and from without, how are they 1o be re- 
liLied from the two or three hundred jionnda of carbonic ncid 
{.IS every tuentj four hours ejected from their own lungs? 
Pontntly such i place would be a barbarous one for the exe- 

It 1'- estimated that every full grown man emits from his 
lungs lu bieathing, each twenty^four hours, about three pounds 
ol larbomc acid gas so that in a city iili.e New- York of half a 
m[lhon of inhabitant' there is daily a (.rcation of more than 
li\e hundred tons o*" tbia pniaonnua vapor and m a month more 
than hfteen thou^ind Ions of it anl m a \(.ar more than an 
hundred a- d eight) thou and tons ot it " "tt hat bi,comes of it 
ill ' There is no waj to u e it up and get iid of it. as in iho 
conniry, as we shall, by and by, see. A portion of it is indeed 
carried off by the winds that sucjjessively pass over this congre- 
gated multitude of chimneys and spires ; but not a little mixes 
with the air to be breathed, or settles down in the vaults and 
chiiprneys, and crevices between the waUs, or rather becomefi a 
[lormaiient floating cloud, extending from one side to the other, 
like the pestilential vapors that hover above the grave yard. 
Could such a city be surrounded by aa aic-tight brick wall of 
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Eeventy-five or an hundred feet in height, and then covered over 
hy an air-tight roof, so that no fresh air could ever afterwards 
enter it, and none of its own foul exhalations escape it, the now 
living mulliluiles therein would soon become one mass of pu- 
trefaction, with as much certainty ;is did the inhabitants of 
Pompei and Herculaneuin. when buried under a shower of 
volcanic eruption. There could in such an esif^ency, be no es- 
cape from such a catastrophe. That in suidi a cily, there is 
thus generated such physical tdements of self destruction, is an 
undeniable truth ; and the only reason we no oftener witness 
their destructive power is, because of llie benignity of nalnre, 
in a concateaaiion of counteracting inliuences. 

It is not denied, that in the country as well as in \.he city, 
men and women avid children, and brute animals bii;at!)e, and 
in their breathing create a due quantum of the gas described ; 
but it is not as in the cily, a nuisance, an engine of destruction. 
Far from it. Instead of being an evil, here it is a prominent, 
efficient instrumentality, in promoting the purposes of the Su- 
preme Being. Have any occasion to ask, what becomes of it, 
or what use is made of it T In giving an answer to the inquiry, 
Ave present one of the most beautiful harmonies of the material 
creation, that can be imagined. A mere p:lance at it cannot 
fail to fill the mind with admiration. If such exhibitions do 
not make men devout, no one can tell what would do it. On 
account of such eshibilions in rural life, constantly before the 
mind, it is maintained that the occupation of the farmer is pe- 
culiarly favorable to mental and moral o.idturo. Where else 
can one, amid his every-day labors, continually find topics in 
his way. both for interesting s^ienfifie investigation, and for the 
development of pious thoughts ? 

The secret is this. Men and all nnimnls, as has been de- 
ecnbed, breathe or inhale atmospheric air. Their life and their 
health depend upon it. On the other hand, trees and shrubs, 
and cereals, and flowers, and tuberous plants, every vegetable 
substance, also breathe, if it may be so ealled ; that is, their 
. leaves as con^tiintly absorb this poisonous carbouie acid gas. 
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prepared in the lungs of animals, as the animals are able to pre- 
pare and eject it. The principal distinctive attribute of vege- 
table life is derived from this source. Without this element nf 
vegelable substance, the meadows and the fields would cease to 
be clad in their present wavmg btiulj the mountains and the 
loit't= would cast off their pDrgeous panoplj and the valleys 
and the hill "ides would become cheerier if not desolate. 
\"\ hile theretjre the whole vegetable creation is continually 
j.n ng il=elf up for tl •. "upport of the animal kingdom, animals 
in lelurn ari, la eonslanth furnishing that creation with the 
means for % npid and vifirous ruing into the perfection of its 
nature 

Thi s too other nui incLS of the cil\ (for there they are so,) 
ha\e no rep il ivo attr butes m the country They neither pol- 
lute the air noi I«,come obiecte of disgust Decaying vegetables, 
animal evacuations and hlth of every liud are here viewed 
wilh complacence iior do they but rarely become an olTence to 
the senses ^^e spreid them upon the fair bosom of the earth. 
Speedily thej mingle with thur native elements ; and wo know 
nothing more of tl em til! the\ ret irn to us in a rich verdure, 
in blubhmg flowers o. a lusc uus fri it The air, which they 
poUuftd and rendered noMCUS in tht citi i ow in the country 
pisses o\er them and brin_s 1o is a most balmy and delightful 
f inrance instead of convex i g to the lungs as it then did, a 
fetid (oitcnous ga" it now beais to the lungs a purifying es- 
w;nce that im] arts power to the muscular action of the system, 
and heilth bcimiiig with inimitable hues of loveliness and 
beaulj on the co iiitei ance 

llow sweet— how fragrant is the air of the country, when 
the trees are m 1 II blossom and afler Maj day shower ! It 
carries with it a perfume f r r chnt.=s unknown to cosmetics. 
How del ghliul ti suulT up the stent of the new-mown grass '. 
Kor hss does the rich ripe fruit impregnate the passing gales 
with their inMting odors Under the influence of it, man 
seems to have a renovated existence and the country to be in- 
vested with new charms Here let childhood frolic and gambol 
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in pristine simplicity. Here let youth attire itself in the dignity 
and the vigor of full manhood. Here let virgin innocence, with 
bright eyes and ruddy complexion, inspire that homage and 
love, which neither wane nor die, till crowned with the full 
grown honors of virtuous age. Here let those in the prime of 
their strength, like the first ancestors of our race, devote them- 
selves to the dignified and healthful khors of tilling the 
ground. And here let the hoary-headed pilgrims for another 
world sustain themselves, in the freshness of their best days, 
till called to he down in the slumbers of the grave. 



BIRTH OF THE F[RST GRANDSON, 

OR TEE ADVANTAGE OF PLANTIN-G ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

&ome time m Februarj of 1S''2 we beheie it ■was we had 
occasion from the capital of New Hampshire to make a lour 
o\er the (jreen Mountain'! into the western fart of Vermont. 
Our object wis to meet a professional engagement that did not 
allow UB much leisure fur miscellaneous Kocial or literary indul- 
gences and the pecul ar season of the year was not favorable 
to the miking of ruial ob=ervati)n>i %o intereMing in that State 
duriiLff all the "eisons when htrhell- an! pastures and her 
forests are green with grass or Joliage However our habit 
through life has leon to allow no op; rtunit\ to 1 e neglected, 
where hints and lacts in practical wisdom can be sleaned up. 
Indeed we never male an exc rsion in ill our hfe among the 
plainest portion of our n,omanr) or spcat a night at one of their 
houses which we hive done perhaps an hundred times without 
learning somefhimr we did ntt know before and without glean- 
ing some hints upon the conomj tf human hfe that could be 
used with others to the oreatesl advantage Having finished 
our prescribed month of labor at Middlebury whioh was the 
object of our tour late in the afternoon of a mild day about the 
middle of March we commenced retracing our steps to our ba- 
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littie comvnotioii in the latter part of the night which disturbed 
our repose and made us late to rise, was a preparafioa to engage 
early in the sugar labors of the day. Nor were we undeceived 
lespectiog this fact till at the breakfast table. The name of 
our host we shall call Andrew Lawson, usually called ia that 
renion Squire Lawson. He had but two living children, a. 
daughter, married, and living a mile distant ; and a son named 
James, married the previous year, and, with his wife, occupying 
a portion of the home mansion with his father and mother. In 
the latter part of the night to them a son was born, which was 
the first born grand-son of Squire Lawson. The movements 
connected with this event we had suspected to be a preparation 
for the maple forests belonging to the homestead farm. It will 
be seen in the sequel what influence this event had in retarding 
our departure homewards. 

At a rather late hour we were at the breakfast table ; to 
wit : Squire Lawson and his wife, the grand-parents c; the little 
stranger who had just made his appearance ; James Lawson, the 
father of it ; the family doctor, who still remained ; and, lastly, 
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ourself as the jraest of tlip family As usuil ou Buoh o 
there was not much dispo^itit ii in these most interested for con- 
versation There were on!y a few commonplace renlarks, save 
by the do tor and ourtlf On such occa-ions the heart is gene- 
rally too full for free exultation Tears rather ihan laughter or 
frepdom of "peech are usually thn lir"t manife-titiona of the joy 
then experienced The anxn-ty and the aniruish so recently felt 
had seeminplj eholtid up all the avenues for ihe expression of 
the puddea rush of pk i ure into the hosom Vie ha\e seen the 
father of the first born for a long- time weep like a child. It 
seems a strange w ay of givmg vtnt to a thankful heart. The 
ph losophj of this IS not of ea=y solution Perhapa it is owing 
to the eBi,ape of the previously Buppreised agom 

When this is gone the channel la cleared for a stream of 
cxhilerated and jojiul emotion To a cast of sidness on the 
countenance succeeds quickly the brin-ht sliadows of renewed 
hfe and animation To a manifi. station of ticituniitj quickly 
succeeds even an impatience to eulogi e the eYpanding hopes of 
the family It is a little so Mhen the gato of the mill pond is 
first raised The first rush cf water is turbid but anon the 
sediments pass oiT and the flowing current becomes pure and 
transparent like ciystal 

When first seated at the breakfa'^t table from the appear- 
ance of James L-iwson a stranger might ha\e Deen perplexed 
m knowing whether bis wife wcrt. 'hrouded in grave clothes 
or had become a pjous mother and hirnsLlf the father of a 
hopeful offspring Ai conver atioii mcrtapcd these tb=euration3 
of his swelling bo'^om begjti to di apptir as thin clouds m the 
morning d apeiSL when the sun begins to shme upon them 
James was aplim \oung farmir itihenfing thi. "ound common 
sense of bia father and had received what may be esteemed a. 
good practical edu alion Such a man if not possessed of all 
the flippancy and graceful socia! pohsh found m some depart 
menta of hfe has a big soul and his perpeluallj gushmg af 
fections about the fire side are as constant as the pulsations of 
bis own life Uia loie to his familj is as uaernng, as is the 
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„,gnelic medio iu pointin. to tU pole.. VThen wa. the .ged 
father or the aged mother ever ahandoned h>- soeh a son? 
When did .iioh a son, on beeoming a ho.band or a father, ever 
fail to cherish with unwearied assiduity, a kind wife or an af- 
feetionate child ; or to bow down in the overwhelming .adn.s! 
of a broken heart, if oallcd to follow one of them to the grave '. 
"We have never seen these noble traits of character better de- 
fined, than in rural life. Here are no pompons exhibitions of 
external afloetion, when the heart is cold and pnUoless. Hero 
we are to expect no conventional ostentation. Here all is sim- 
plicity, and. what is better, nndonbted sincerity. 

To have dehverod a sermon at the breakfast table, at a sea- 
son like the one hidicated. would surely have been in bad taste, 
and productive of no good. It would have denoted on our part, 
a feeble knowledge of the means best adapted, to put into suc- 
cessful operation, the moral energies of the mind. Yet. at such 
a season a few words may be so fitly spoken, as to he hke ap- 
ple, of gold and picture, of silver. As the social element, of 
our youn" friend began to assume their proper equilibrium, an 
attempt was made, rather, however, in a colloquial, than in an 
austere form, thus to improve the opportunity. Each additional 
remark did evidently awaken new interest, and wo are not tvith- 
out belief, that our effort was kindly received and duly improved. 
At any rate, there was every appearance that wo are not mis- 
taken. The grand parents were overjoyed at our remark., a. 
will fully appear before we oocolude the narrative ol this re- 
miniscence ^ .nd, the ne.-aedged papa did not fall to appreci- 
ate something of the new relation in which he stood to the 

world. .... 

As our remarks were in substance applicable to every simi- 
lar exi-encv, in the domestic relations of life, wo stall here give 
a brief ahiract of them. To give them in the colloquial or 
conversational form in which they were uttered, mii-ht not bo 
an easy task, after the lapse of thirty years ; and it would oe- 
cnpv more space Ihaa we have to .pare, and require more tun. 
for being peru.ed, than consistent with the leisure of our teaden. 
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II U a fart owry man may nndersland, thai on becommg . p, 

rent, particulaily of a .on, he u ushired into now relat. n. not 

only 10 hi, own family, bnt lo tho wholo homao fam I) not 

only to the age in whieh he lives, but to the never endio" fu 

lore, a, lone «, the raee of man shell have ex..tenee on°thi. 

globe. Instead of a broad deep river, in whi h the current of 

his alTeotions may roll on with increased volume and acelerated 

motion to tho end of time, without offspring, this current is con 

fiiied by the little rill that becomes lost f„ traver.iu. a bed of 

sand. Man, without ollspring, i. hut the mere incid'ent of hi. 

•pecies. He i, l,k. the .park, that is blown from tho hurniu- 

ina», and m a moment is .«inrt and i. iirgollcn. One m^ 

ment he may exhibit a point of briUiaocy ; hut the next mo- 

ment it i. gone forever, and that point i. lost in the darkne.s of 

night. Let a man, without off.pring, look through the lele.eope 

01 time, upon the wide spread glory of the world in comin. 

age. ; let him, in imagiu.iion. read the history of a .core o°f 

rising gm.ralioa.. and what will be there to make him i.joiec 

that he ever had exi.iencc > Will ho be able to appropriate 

an, of that glory to him-df ' M lU any of those connlle,. muL 

litiidLs trace baikto him a proud lineage? Can he exult in 

the Idea that ,o„. of h„ own blood mingles with Ibeii, ! By 

no mean. But a man „,ih offspring may indulge the thought, 

that ma few cenlnr.c. th. blood of a majorily of the inhabit. 

ants oonsliiulmg a vast empire ma, b. part and parcel of his 

own that the greatest generals and .talesmen, and oven kirn.., 

inaj tra c hack to him an unbroken hncage. May nrt a min 

Ihen on lir.t becoming a parent look with-, digniScd cemola- 

cence on himself neter before imB^inB.1 ? « ■. 

eic. ueiore imagined ; bo it appears to us. 

not so the most ireeicnsendeirinenls of asocial nature are 

the meanest and met lusiped of ficliona. 

In leHceling on a .nbjcrt hke the present, the,, i, „o nece.- 

.11, for the,, fardi.1,1,, ,„„. Our own powers of vision, 

M.thout the aid of teleseop c Ir.usportations, are sufficiently 

amlcd to the argnmtnl Ihesnbject i. even more impr...iv, 

as m the ca» oi young Lawson hccomiBg a ja.eut, when view. 
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cd simply in relation to liis own family. What motive, in a. 
young man like liim, can one have for a life of toil, if there is 
no one after him, for whom he feela interest, to take possession of 
his U'eallh ? And especially, as it sometimes will occur, that 
those allied to I>im in remote consanguinity, will almost rejoice 
in his decease, that they may receive what belonged to him. 
And even wheo alive and in the vigor of manhood, where will 
the man without offspring inhale fresh odor, that like pure in- 
cense, constantly rising about the fire-side, from the breath of 
his own buoyant children. Their affectionate prattle and their 
joyous glee will oftentimes make the fond father foi-get his toils, 
and inspire him with new energy while encountering the frowns 
of adversity. Is there no magic power in the caresses of a group 
of young children, hinging upon the knees and about the neck 
of the parent? Is there no hallowed fragrance in their oft. 
repealed embraces ? We know there is ; and. if there is ought 
in the retrospect of oor own shadowy life, that we shall remember 
when on ila last verge, it will be the infant nestlings and the 
paternal watcbings therewith, of little ones, now grown to man's 
estate, and partly, in the dispensations of a wise and good Pro- 
videuee, called to exercise a similar agency towards those of 
another generaticn ■ % gcnerilion that is out own grand ofispring. 
"W hat we h ive here wiitfen will convey but a faint idea of 
all thatvias or might have been said when surrmnding the 
breakfast table of Squirt Law son Before concluding we said 
to the re'ptcled grand parents Venerable friend= this to you 
must be a da\ of gladness Su(h an citnt is aluajs so, to the 
grand, artnls to \ou i must bt, e [icri illy so If this new- 
born child 13 to be blessed with a lili. like jour own \uu will, 
when you shall •.o down mto the grave ha\e Uie jleasing an- 
ticipation thjt for at least one generation mi re the nainij if 
Lawion uill be identified viith this delightful farm and, that 
within thee very nails ma) be bom in e and die ouher genera- 
tions inheriting your own blood. The old lady wept ; and 
from the eyes of her dignified spouse, we thought, a few tears 
Etealthily fell. All was silence ; each, by degrees, recovered 
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seir-po«e.,ion ; then S,„ire L.wson, ,mi„g himwlf to . m.r. 
commanding p„,ili„„, hi, e,bo„ „,;„, „„ n, „,„, ^f ^.^ ^ 
ch.,, and wi,h a f,„. fe, „„„ „|,„,,^ „i„^ „j, ^ ., j,^__^^ 
I »dl tell you, ,hnt 1 «a„t y„„ t„ do this very d.y I want 
you to go up on the side of (he mounlain and djj up two of 
llie belt .ycamote or blaelt-walnnt tr=e> jon can Had and set 
them out somewhere noa, the house, „ , m.monal of the birth 
ol that dear baby. You know that Ihow l„g. elms near the 
h.g ham were set out the year my father , a, born o , ihis ,ery 
.pot i the sugar maples by the eowiouse were set out the year 
I was born , and the eedars by the big gale wet<j set out the 
jea, jou were born. When you have don. this, James, we shall 
haye trees marling tho rise of four generation, of one family 
and what a, better, in the same pl.ee. This i. the family re- 
eord I like best. I „e,er look at the elm, whhout ihinkin- of 
mj grand-father, who set them out ; nor of the maples, tvith- 
out thmkrug of my father, who set them out." 

This was the fir,t time we ever had seriously refleeled on tho 
value, a, well as the beauty, of ornamental trees about the man- 
sion, particularly as mementos and monument, of hUtorio 
event,. The remarks of Squire Lawson on their use. as a kind 
of family revsord, to us were new, and they havo led to , now 
chapter in our philosophy. Had my own children heen horn in 
the country, instead of the dosly city, wo would, succeeding to 
the hirth of each, have caused to be pl.uted a few trees, thus to 
he a standing memorial of t-he event. Let a family of children, 
where this is done, becemegrown up and se.tleted, as is common 
e.-iee;,t the eldest or the youngest .on, who is to i.tain the home! 
stead i and when they male their peilodical visit, in after life, 
to the place of their birth, bringing with them those of anothet 
generation, how inieivsiii.g will be lo them such ror.,1 inscrip- 
tion, to perpetuate the family ehmuoiogy 1 And, if one of a 
family be cut off by death, kt there be planted a weepin. wil- 
low, the token of grief^ or, an evergreen, the emblem of immor- 
lality ; so that when, in subsequent life, the snn-ivor, look upon 
them, they may be reminded, not only of the tear, which hu- 
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maiiily sheds upon the graves of our loved ones, hut of the un- 
dying life to which they have gone. Wheel we visit the place 
ofourowii nativity, one of the most ckoeviugeshihitions-that seem- 
ingly hid ns welcome, is the venerable hroad- spreading and 
deep-colored foliage, under which, in a hot summer day, when 
a child, wo were wont to build toy-houses. The human forma 
then most familiar to us are gone; and those that remain are 
60 changed, as scarcely to be recognised. But the majestic 
trees, the work of nature's laboratory, still maintain their identity, 
changed only in having becDine more magnificent, ftorn increased 
age moie mas^j trunk" ind longer branches 

Few persona are a«are how much a few well chosen trees 
will add to the beauty of a country re=id,.nce Hire is an oina 
ment available to the mct.ham<. as well dS the farmer The 
cost of It IS but a mere tiifle The few leisure hours at the 
command ot all demoted to this object would adl much to the 
eleginie and pleasure of rural hfe As our forests are jearly 
giving way to the oxo men this is constantly tc ommg more 
apparent Unless our wood lands are watihed wilh more cau 
tion and un!e=s more attention js paid to sii]ipl\ u2 by a new 
growth the jlai.es wabtefilly deprived of tiet' manj jiortioM 
of ouriouiitrj will present a mo=t repulsive a-specC cf de-ola 
tion' Ii 10 one parliculir ha^e Americana evinced a moie 
spurious taste than in their ceaseless havoc of cutting down 
everj thing like a pillar in the great tcmpk of nature The 
traveler in passing through many ot our tcwns mty (bserve 
where hundreds of acres 'temiiiglv wiih ut anj object where 
the land was not rUjUii d lor cullure and whero no Unefit 
could ha\e been reilised from the tin Ur have been deprived 
of every green biauch, e\cn for the s niter of the birds with 
which they were once coveied. The mountain side, witii blulT 
rising above biufi; like the steps of a stair-way, interspersed 
and covered with trees so far as there is soil for their nutriment, 
is not only a speclacle of grandeur, but is one of great beauty. 
Let the meditative sojonrner. in passing over the Erie liailioad, 
when in- the neighborhood of ihe Delaware Gap, survey the 
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almost infinilely diversified mountaiti scenery that wUl there like 
enchanfmeBt rise up before him, and he will have increased 
conceptions of natural beauty. 

Here m the season of autamn may be seen such 3 multitudi- 
nous assemblage of hues in the foliage as man had. never before 
imagined. One might as weO count the stars in a ciear winter 
night as to count these hues. There is the pale green, the dingy 
yellow green, the reddish green, and the dark green of the fir 
which defies the power of cold, of frost, and of snow. There 
is the pale red and the dark red the dino^j scarJet and the crim- 
son, the pale ellova dtledarkjellov and all these s 






that t is impossible 



tell which has 1 e predora a e It 5 usual! said the newly 
opening foliag de o es he fresh b au y of c! ildren and youth 
and that the ea ed leaf deno es i e de a ol nanhood and the 
approach of old age The llus ra on s most appropriate. And 
in the case we a e dese b ng may be s e not simply the em- 
blems of the t o ext en es n !iii nnn p ^ ^ ^ . , ■ 1 r 
iM.ciieB u au nan e ae e — not simply of 

childhood and of man s final decrepitude ; but. seemin<rly, every 
possible intermediate tint and blending of color, to denote, in 
like manner, every possible change in human aspect, from the 
cradle to the grave. Who cannot g^y.^ with unwearied delight 
upon these mountain precipices, when covered with garments of 
Eiu-h m.milablo beauty ! The landscape painter may spend his 
iife in Jearnmg how to transfer upon canvas the images here 
constantly greeting the eye ; but, never, never can he equal the 
reality '. Yet, let an hundred pioneers, with axes and their 
brawny mwscles, deprive these mountain ranges of their now 
u|irising greenwood, and what a cheerless, paralysing shadow 
will they then c.isl upon the traveler ! Even the wolf ai]d the 
bear, as if sp iruing uch desolation, will depart to more distant 
regions, not thus defiled by such wanton desecrations upon na- 
ture's realm. 

Our yeomanrj-, in making clearings, have generally made 
most unfortunate mistakes, in leaving so few forest trees about 
their dwellings, and even by the road side. Where few or none 
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have been. left, no lime should be lost in supplying the place 
■with a new growth. In this way another generation may be 
furnished wiih rural embellishments at present rarely seen. 

This is the only alooement that can be made fur the error 
committed. This is the only remuneration we can offer for the 
injury we have thus occasioned to those who aie hereafter to 
occupy what is now in our own possession. To spend a few 
dollars in this way will he better for our children than double 
the amount invested in banjj stock. A well chosen hickory, or 
ehesnut, or maple, in twenty or thirty years after being planted, 
will be worth at lea^t five dollars. It would be worth that at 
the present prices of timber ; and not unlikely, that troin the 
increasing scarcity of it, by that time, it will be worth double 
this sum. 

If the inhabitants of any town within ten miles or so of a 
large city were to unite and plant good-sized and well-selected 
trees, two rods distant from each other, on both sides of every 
public road within its limits, the value of real estate, from this 
cause alone, in twenty years, might he doubled. It would pre- 
sent attractions that would draw to it, one after another, till 
every acre of it fit for a building lot and garden would be taken 
np. And within ten years from being planted, those trees would 
attract favorable notice. Throughout the whole letigth and 
breadth of any locality whose avenues were thus studded with 
handsome shade trees, there would be for riding or walking a 
kind of fascination admired and sought by all having knowledge 
of it. The passing traveller would here loiter and linger, that 
he might record in his note-book the pleasure he felt ; and, tho 
inmates of the city, in escaping the scorching heat reflected 
from a succession of brick walls and pavements, would sock' 
shelter beneath the wide-spreading brauches, as well to inhale 
the fragrance they impart, as to be fanaed by the soft breezes 
which play among them. 

It is now a little more than thirty years since we spent the 
night named at the house of Squire Lawson, and when was 
made the first recorded annals of a new generation to his family. 
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The circurastauces of that visit are as fresh as ever in our long- 
taxed memory. The social impulses that then filled our bosom 
have not yet ceased their pulsations. We can now seem to be- 
hold the white locks of the venerable patriarch who presided in 
that plain but commodious mansion I We can now seem to 
behold the tears of joy that then ran down his furrowed cheeks ! 
We can now seern to behold the unassuming dignity and the 
tender heart-gushing of his well-nhoseu companion I And, wo 
can almost imagine ourself listenit^ to the yet undying echoes 
of their mutual congratulations, that their name was destined 
yet to live on, and that even yot other generations under that 
name might successively rise up in the distant future, each in 
turn occupying the same homestead, and annnaOy planting 
flowers upon the graves of a long line of beloved ancestors. If 
there is aught that can give dignity to human existence, it is a 
lineage thus perpetuated ; a retrospect to each one composing it, 
full of honor, and in its progressive devclopmeats betokeuinii no 
paralyzing dreams of waning hope. We would go far to see the 
mounds of earth covering such a succession of generations, and 
to pick the fresh flowers yearly rising thereon. In the affection 
that causes them thus to rise, there is a healthful fragrance not 
less delightful than that which the flowers themselves impart ; 
and, both together give a charm to Hfe and furnish an aliment 
for our social perceptions no where else to b«! found. In a mea- 
sure, too, they furnish an antidote for that prevailing selfishness 
so deeply engraven upon the world. 

Were we now to visit the spot associated in our mind with 
the incidents above related, what should we there see ? Not 
indeed the venerated heads of the fjmii\ of which we were a 
guest. For more than a score of jeais they hive slept viith 
the generations thit preceded them There are ihcir graves ' 
The grass is as green upon them as la the lecojltolion of thtir 
virtues in the nimda of then de=oendants ' There stand too 
the beautiful sugar miples act out in commemoration of the 
birth of Squiie Lawson an J not far distant two more veeping 
willows, grow n to a goodlj awe, oommeniorativo of the time 
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■when he fin hed h s earthly stewardship. And there stand, 
a M, the niajesti,- elma which tell of the hirth of his father, and 
the cedars that tell of the birth of his son Ja.nes, and the black- 
walnuts that ttU of the new generation that dawned in the 
family when we were there; and, indeed, also, there ia the 
beech and the hickory, and the chesnnt, and the pine, and the 
black bnch that tell of others since born and shanag ui the 
family record— nor less to be observed, additional weeping wil- 
lows ■^nd jew trees that have become additional records of the 
famdy mortal ty What beautiful memorials of those who sleep 
m the du=t Does the sculptured marble which tells the living 
worl i of deeea cd ones— the good and the great— so impress the 
heart of the beholder ? Do «ms and cenotaphs possess such 
eUquence m caihng into action the sensibilities of those who 
gaze upon them ' 

The ownersh p of the same soil and the same mansion in 
the fame family for successive generations, imparts a rational 
din-nitv far 'urj a«sing that of the most gorgeous heraldry ; and, 
none ol the embhms of it compare in richness with the memo- 
rials we hPie recommend. These may be had by all. These 
miy «mviVL lo reveal to unborn ages the deeds of those instrn- 
mental m then production, when all other reeords shall have 
perished. The trees we have planted are looked upon by lis as 
the best legacy to be enjoyed by those who are to occupy the 
place now oi-cupied by ourself I The httle fame we may have 
acquired fiom some successful eflbrts in literature and for the 
good of our fellow-men, cannot be of long duration. A few 
only leave a reputation that will survive the author of it a longer 
period than tbat spent in its acquisition. Thus it will be with 
our own. But the adornment of our lawns and groves and high- 
ways may not be hi its full beauty till an vmborn generation 
shall have risen up in our stead. 
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HISTORY A.\U PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HOG. 

The Iioff 1= the onlj domestic animal seeminaly of no use to 
rnati Mlicii ahve and uas theieforc, as may he' presumed, de- 
BigiKd for food The Jens however, the Ejnplians, a.id other 
inhahitants of warm couiiti.e= and M the Mahometoiis at pre- 
sent icject the ise of por! for food The Greeks gave -real 
commeuda ,o» to the fle.h ot -wi„e, a.id their Athlel,e were fed 
"ilh It The Roni,,. eon ilered it as one of tbeir delicacies. 
Ao proper e>.ptr nttit^ have been taade in ru^ard to its alkaline 
tendency; hut as it is of a gelatinous and succulent nature, it 
16 probably less 8o than many oDiers. Upon the wliole it Ap- 
pears to be a very valuable nutriment. Tlie reason is very ob- 
vious why it was forbidden to the Jews ; their whole ceremonial 
dispensation was typical. Filth was held as an emblem or type 
of sm. Hence, the many laws respecting fiequent washings ■ 
and no animal feeds so filthily as swine. Mahomet bori-owed 
this prohibition, as well as circumcision and many other parts 
of his system, from the law of Mose:^. But it is absurd to sup- 
pose, as some do, that Moses borrowed any thing of the kind 
from the Egyjitians. 

The prejudices of the Ejiyptiana against swine were most 
extraordinary. It would be difficult— indeed, impossible to ac- 
count for them. It is said, that if an Egyptian even touched 
a hog at any time, except on the feast-day of the moon, when 
he was allowed to eat of if, he was obliged to purify his person 
and clothing, by plunging into the Kile. The sw'ineherds formed 
an isolated race, considered as outcasts from society, being for- 
bidden to enter a temple (.r marry into other families. It was 
ao established custom among the Greeks and Romans, to oiler 
a hog in sacrifice to Ceres, at the beginning of the harvest, and 
another to Bacchus, before the beginning' of the vintage ; be- 
cause it is said, that anima! is equally hostile to the growing 
corn and the loaded vineyard. 

All the varieties of this animal originate iu the wild boar, 
which is found iu most of the temperate regions of Europe and 
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Asia, It is smaller tliaii the domesticated aiiima!, and usually 
of a dark grey color, approaching to black. It is armed with 
formidable tasks, eometimes ten inches, or even more, in length ; 
those in the under jaw curving upwards, and capable from their 
size, strength and shariraess, of inflicting the most dreadful 




wo ind= Beforp lhc=e animals attain their third year, they ars 
gregarioii" itid w Vn danger is at hand particularly, they mua- 
t»r in numcroi « pirtii" and wiih <n-eat prompiitude, at the sig- 
nal of altrm iJn in,j(hus they present so formidable an array, 
,s speeiii \ to di per e t le e i ny, few creatures, or none, darmp: 
]o commct ee an at*-ick a'^a net such a combination of strength 
an] Mlor d« ihej cxbibit When the wild hoar is complete in 
growl 1 1 " dtpenda upon his solitary esertions for his prolention, 
IB seldoi 1 Feen 1 1 sol ety 'anf,ing the forests alone, rarely com- 
mcnfUEdi -it aik as hi" food consists almost solely of roots and 
vegetables : but repelling one with all the Bcrceness of courage, 
und b1! th« lesinitmeut of retaliatioa. 
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The wild boar is hunted by degs, or else taken bj- surprise 
in the night bj the light ot the moon. That the sport of hoar 
hunUng shoold have been folio,. ^J pan ienlarly in ancient times, 
When men delighted in perils is not surprising. For it was re- 
plete with danger to all engaged m it, men,°dog. and horse. ; 
affording opportunities for the dispK/ of courage, strength and 
skill and called up the energies ol mind and' body. °It was 
praeticcd both on hor ehaek and on foot, and the hunters were 
armed with strong =harp s,.urd^ and tough boar-spears. The 
animal was rou=ed from his lair by dogs, and, during his retreat, 
was harrasscd bj the boldest of the pack, but not with impuni- 
ly from time to tune would he tntn, and by successive rapid 
blows leave some of his a saiUnls prostrate. At length his 
savage temper thorongUj ,o,i,ed he would turn round and face 
the hniiteis now hard unon him Tliis was the eritical lime, 
the time tor the hunter to di | la> his skill and lirmness. His 
object was then to receive the boar either on his sword or spear, 
aiming either betveon ibi ejes at tlie breaal, or immediately 
under the shoulder Made Sad was the fate of the nnsWltnl or 
faint hearted 11 tlie hunter missed his thrust he was eiposed 
to immediate danger tor the attack of the enraged beast was 
sudden and impetuous Sometime, indeed, the animal, by a 
sudden movement would not onl, avoid the stroke, but contrive 
to seize the haft cf tlie protruded spear, between bis powerful 
jaws one cinnch ol which was snftcieut to grind the wood to 
fragment, the neM moment unl«.s another hunter came to 
hisrcscuo and .truck wiih a better aim, the assailant was on 
the ground npped up m the abdomen by the sharp tusks of the 
ufnriated anim.l When the hnntei. were monnted, the boar 
stmek at the flank, of the hirso raising himself on hi, hind 
leg. and not nnfieqaemlj man and horse came to the ground 
In England and Scnihnd a lew centuries since, the wild 
boar chase w as a sport m great repute with the noble.. Shak.- 
ftm im,l,„ I, w„h g„p|,„ accuracy. And if in those 
countries men are now better employed, Ih. .port has not be- 
oomo ob».lef. It is still practised with great eagerness in In- 
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dia, and in those districts of Europe in which the animal still 
maintains his hold. As in the case of the wolf, it is valued 
only for its excitement, as no part of an old boar, except the 
head, is eatable. Yonug animals, and especially such as are 
under the care of the mother, are esteemed, but ihey afford no 
sport ia the chase. The wild hoar is noiv common in the ex- 
tensive forests of France, Germany, Russia, and Hungary, as 
well as in Spain and some other ociuntries. Even within forty 
miles of Paris, in the foresle of Chantilly, the breed sliU lingers. 
The late Prince of Condi^. who died iu 1830, kept a pack of 
dogs for the express purpose of boar-hunting. 

The following account of a boar-hunt, from Egan's Sporting 
Anecdotes, will be read with some defjree of interest, from Iho 
fact that one of the greatest generals of the age was conspicu- 
ous in the incidonls related. On the 30th of October, 1817, the 
hounds of the Duke of Wellington discovered a must enormous 
boar in the forest of Walliucourl, France, and a chase was im- 
mediately followed. The animal, on being disturbed, passed 
rapidly into the forest of Aidipart, which he completely tra- 
versed. Being then hardly scented by the dogs, be took to iho 
plain, where he was vicorously pursued by hounds and sports- 
men, and ere he could reach another wood ivos brought to bay. 
The animal then became ferocious, and destroyed all the (Jogs 
that approached him, when one of the aids to his grace plunged 
a spear into his side. This only rendered the beast more savage, 
and the Duke himself, seeing his dogs would be destroyed, rode 
lip and with his spear gave him a mortal thrust, The animal 
made a desperate effort to wound his Grace's horse, but fell life- 
less in the attempt. 

It is not often, however, that the spear is used in modern 
boar-hunting in Europe. This weapon has given place to the 
rifle, and the sport is consequently deprived of danger, and, it 
may be added, of excitement. In. Germany, the huntsman, 
armed with his rifle, goes into the forest accompanied by a dog 
trained to seek and rouse up the wild boar, the track of which 
he follows by the scent. When the boar quits his lair, the dog, 
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giving tongue, ptirsiu's the game, but at a cautious distance, until 
he turns and stands at bay. The Hog now, without venturing 
too closely, keeps up an iuwssant irritation, and dodges about, 
making feints of attack, until he leads the animal ta expose his 
side to the hunter, who immediately fires, aiming at the shoul- 
der. The boar generally falls, but, if only wounded, he com- 
mences a precipitate retreat, upon which a boar hoiind is let 
loose, who pursues him fiir milts, until the animal drops ex- 
hausted, or Bg,'iin stands on the defensive It is thus in the 
forests of Hanover sn^i Westphalia, where wild swine are nu- 
merous, that numbers are destroyed, not only for amusement, 
but also for the srike of (heir flysh. It is from these wild hogs 
that the celebrated Westphalian hams are procured. 

In the defence of their young, the fi-males also are furious, 
and resolutely attnek any animal, which exeiles apprehension 
in their behalf. This even the domestic sow will do when liv- 
ing at large in the woods. Mr. Lloyd, in his Field Sports of 
the North of Eurojx?. gives the following account of the ferocity 
of a common sow which ho met in Sweden. One day in the 
depth of winler, says he, accompanied by my Irish servant, I 
struck into the forest fiir the purpose of game. On this occasion 
we had no other guide than my pocliet compass. Towards 
evening, and when seven or eight miles from home, we came 
to a small hamlet situatud in the recesses of the forest ; here an 
old sow and her prosreny made a determined dash at a brace of 
very valuable pointers I had at tbiit time along with me. who 
naturally took shelter behind us. My man had a light spear in 
his hand, similar to those used by lancers ; this I took possession 
of, and directing him to throw the dogs over the fence, in the 
the angle of which we were cooped up, I placed myself between 
the dogs and their pursuers. The sow, nevertheless, still pressed 
forward, and it was only by giving her a severe blow across the 
snout with the butt end of the spear that I stopped her farther 
career. Nothing daunted, however, by this reception, she di- 
rected her next attack against myself; when, in self-defence, I 
wasoUifed to give her a home thrust with the point of the 
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spear. These attacks she repeated three several times, and as 
often got the spear up to the hilt either in her neck or liead ; 
she then retreated slowly, bleeding at ail pores. So savage and 
ferocious a beast I never saw in riiy whole life. 

The wild boar, solitary and recliiae, may be regariJed as 
nocturnal in his habits : it is seldom, except when forced by the 
dogs of the hunter, that be slirs from his lair during the day. 
Night is his season of activity ; on the approach of twilight he 
sets out in quest of food. In his search after rools, he ploughs 
up the cround in long furrows with his snoiif, nor does he refuse 
such worms or insects as he dislodges. Though not strictly car- 
nivorous, the wilJ hoar, like bis domestic descendant, does not 
reject animal matters which chance may throw in his way. He 
is in fact otnTiivorous, and is endowed with an appetite and di- 
gestive powers cnitcJ alike for veget.ible or animal alimeut. 
BufTon mcntionif (hat he has found parts of the skin of a roe- 
bucli, and the feet of birds, in the stomach of the wild boar. 
Corn lands, bordering forests, haunted by wild swine, are sub- 
ject to Ibeir nightly incursions, especially when the grain is ripe, 
or the cars fall ; while thns engagci) in feasting amid the tall 
corn, which prevents their seeing the approach of any one, it is 
easy during moonlight nights, to come upon them by surprise, 
and shoot thorn betiire they are aware of the presence of the 
hunters. Vineyaitls are also subject to the ravages of wild swine, 
a fact which has been known from the earliest ages. It is pro- 
bably on this account, as alreaiJy nhserved, that the Greeks and 
Romans, at the season of harvest and of vintage, were accus- 
tomed to oflcr the wikl boar in sacrifice to their gods. 

The hog has generally been described as a creature of gross 
habits and unclean tastes, as having the senses of touch and 
taste obtuse, and even as being so insensible, that mice may 
sometimes burrow in his skin, without his seeming to feel pain 
from it. But these opinions are most unjust and incorrect. Far 
from being unclean, nature has furnished the hog with powerful 
organs of digestion, enabling him to derive sustenance from a 
variety of substances, and his voracity is only the result of the 
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OLD EXGI, ISH DOMESTIC HOG, 

extent and perfection of hia digestive and respiratory orirans. 
Although one of the tliick-skmned animals, the hog feeU blowB 
acutely, and manifeste his suffering by loud cries. Indeed, thai 
his sense of touch is dull, because of the thick layer of fat with 
which his body is enveloped, is most erroneoui?, for it 
known that the plexus of the nerves, which gives sensibility to 
the body, is esterior to this fat layer. So far fyom being ii 
sible to pain, the hog even suffers under the irritation 
from the punctures of gnats, musquitoes. and other small 
and endeavors to protect himself from their persecution, by roll, 
ing in moist places, and envering himself with mu " 
Professor Low very justly says, the hog is subji 
able changes of form and character, according to the situations 
in which he is placed. When these characters 
tain degree of pernmnence a breed or variefy is formed ; and 
there is none of the domestic animals which more easily receives 
the characters we desire to impress upon it. This arises from 
its rapid powers of increase, and the constancy with which the 
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characters of the parents are reproduced in the progeny. There 
is no kind of live stock that can be so easily improved by the 
breeder, and so quickly rendered suitable to the purposes re- 
quired; aad the same characters of external form, indicate in 
the hog a disposition to arrive at early maturity of muscle and 
fat, as in the ox and the sheep. The body is lar^e in proportion 
to the limbs, or in other words, the limbs are short in proportion 
to the body ; tbe extremities are free from coarseness, the chest 
is broad, and the trimlc is round. Possessing these characters, 
the hog never fails to arrive at earlier maturity, and with small- 
er consumption of food, than when he possesses a different con- 
Ibrmation. 

In a wild state the Iiog has been known to live more than 
thirty years, but when domesticated he is usually slaughtered 
quite youiif. When the wild hog is tamed it undergoes the 



iwing, am.ong 



other changes, in its conformation. Tlie e 



e less movable, not being required to collect distant sounds. 
The formidable tusks of the male diminish, not being necessary 
fur *elf de*ence The muscles of the neck become less developed, 
f m 1 ot be ng so mi oh exercised as m the natural state 
1 he head becon es m re indmed the hi k an 1 lo lis are length 
ed the bod) renleied more cap acion tie limbs horter and 
le = mu cular and anatomy proies that thp stomaclt and in 
t a II al canals ha\e also bcLorae propoitionitely extended along 
M lb the !oim ol tbe bodj The habits and inst nets ol tbe am 
mal thaiige It becomes durnal not choosing the night for 
(s Bearch of kod and is more insatiate in it« appetite and 
tl I. tei del e; to obe=itj merea es Thest, chan<res of form ap- 
j a te and habits being comrau iieate I o its progeny a nevl- 
i^L of animals is iroducod belter "uifed to thtir altered con 
d t on The \uld hog after it lias been doo eslicated does not 
appear to revert to its former state and habits at least the 
swine of boulh AmerK-a eairie i thither by the Spaniaids which 
- have escaped to tnt- woods, retain their gregarious 1 abjts, and 
have not become wild boars. 

The hog does not appear to have been indigenous to our 
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own country ; but was taken hither by the early voyagers from 
the olJ worlil ; each bringing them from their own country ; and 
in the Eastern States especially a Tew of the breeds still retain 
traces of the old English character. Frnra its iiatnre and habiis, 
the hog was the most nseful and profitable of all the aiviinala 
bred by the early setUerB. It was their surest resource during 
the fust years of toil and hardship. It arrived earlier at ma- 
turity, required less care, sought out, for the most part, its own 
food, was the least subject to accidents and diseases in a new 
situation, and, therefore, best repaid any portion of attention 
bestowed on the breeding and rearing it. 

The prevailing ii3ea is, that hogs are not capable of being 
taught; and, that tlwy have a certain kind of obstinacy that 
is also an insuperable objeution to any mental progressive devel- 
opment. All the oflences they commit are attributed to an in- 
nately bad disposition. It seems to us that this is an erroneous 
conclusion. May it not proceed in no small measure from neglect or 
bad management ? They are permitted, moreover, to live so short 
a time, they cannot learn much, were there no other reason. In- 
deed, they are rarely perniitted to live long enough to attain 
anything like their full size. Would catflo or horses behave 
one iota better, were they treated as pigs usually are ? They 
are the legitimate objeeLs for the sport of idle boys, hunted with 
dogs, pelted with stones, often neglected and obliged to find a 
meal for themselves, or wonder about h.-tlf-starved. Can we 
wonder that, under such circumstances, they should be wild and 
unmanageable brutes ? Here, as in many other things, man is 
but loo wilhag to attribute the faults which are essentially of 
his own causing, to any other than their true source. We are 
disposed to become their advocate ; to urge npon their owners 
more kind treatment; and, especially, that they bo not con- 
signed to the lowest grade in the animal economy. Can it be 
believed that a race of animals among the most beneficial to 
man, would have been created with animal physiological devel- 
opments necessarily the most loathsome and disgusting that 
can be imagined. We cannot believe it. Seemingly it was a 
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prominent design of the Deity, in formiTig the bmte creation, 
to make such as were to be immediately useful to man, and 
of course to he constantly about him, to be also agreeable to 
him in theiv general characteristics. 




We cheerfully recommend to our readers, Youatt's treatise 
on the pig. They will find much in it that is highly interesting, 
as well as useful, to the vtiralist. He says, the Chinese and Ja- 
panese are great ;iig breeders, and make the art of crossing, 
breeding, and rearing swine, which furnish them with their 
principal animal lbo<!, an object of pecullur attention and study. 
Mcrebants who have resided fi.r some time in China, and even 
travellers who have merely been able to bestow a soperficia! 
glance on the economy of that country, speak of tltp great care 
bestowed on this point ; but no author appears to have given 
any details as to the course of practice adopted. Perhapffrom 
the naturally jealous and uncommunicative disposition of the 
Chinese, they have been unable to acquire any ; and perhaps 
few have thought it worth while to trouble themselves about so 
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dogr. Jod an animal m, pig. However lhi> may be, it i, mneh 
to be regretted that iaformatiou is so veiy scanty, for many 
valnable liinis might probably have been thus obtained. It all 
our merchaiitH who go abroad for residence, and especially our 
foreign ministers, were to be as observant anl as vigdant as 
one now and then is, in collecting fads and facibties for im 
proving our agriculture, and partieularh firm ammals the be 
nefit to American farmers, would be immti se • 

In a work on China, by Sir. Lay. the naturalist there aie 
some amusing skelcbes of the pig. He says between the na 
lives of that country and their swine, there ,s a striking analogy 
Thus, a Chinese admires a ronad face, and «hat might be call 
ed an aldermanic protuberan™ of the chefl with smooth eutva 
tures ; and, whore opportunity admits. arUicial mean, are used 
fbr l.oreasing these auxiliaries toper.«al beauty i„ himself 
Ihe Chine.! p,g i, fabioned on the same model At in early 
period the back becomes convex, the belly cor e=ponlentiv pen 
dent, and the visage shows a remarkable disposition to lotundity 
nor is the resemblance merely personal ; m the moral character 
there IS an amusing simihtnde contrarieiy and nbstmancy being 
the prevailn g charaotenstles ot both men and bru e And 
the same author plea antlj tell, us that ,„i,ie „e rarely driven 
or made to walk m China but conveyed fiom ,laoe to place 
m a specie, of ei.dle sispeilel on a ,,le earned by two 
men But savs he the difhcult\ rf (his operation is lo get the 
ammal into this vehicle an I this i, aecomph.bed by the cradle 
being placed m front , I the pig and the 0, ner th n , igorou.lj 
puUing at porky s tail From a spmt of obslmacy the animal 
dan. mto the place prepared for him At the journey's end the 
beaicrs dislodge him bt spitting in his face. 

The c t pretty well represents the | ure Chinese pig, and is 
also a fair hi eness of many of the imported and their immediate 
desce^nt. seen m onr country They, however, necessarily 
vary wmewbat in appearance .ize shape, and color, from the 
dnorsity in the style of breeding and the various renons from 
which they are dented The Chinese hog is gencrJly deemed 
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too small for conunon use, and requires to be mixed with larger 
breeds to produce the most profitable carcass for the market. 
For the purpose of refiaing the coarse breeds, no animal has ever 
been so successful as this. The hogs thus produced have fine 
bones, are short, and very compact, and have bellies almost 
touching the ground, with light head and ears, and fine muzzle. 
They also manifest great docility and quietness, are small feed- 
ers, and yield much meat Ibr the quantity of food consumed. 
The Chinese hogs are of two kinds, black and white, and most 
of the above general remarks apjily to each of them. 

Mr, Yuuatt indulges himself in some humorous pleasantry 
ill speaking of the hog, as found in Ireland, Here, says he, the 
hog is, in the fullest sense of the word, a domesticated animal. 
The Irish pig is born in the warmest nook of his master's cabin, 
reared among tho children, and often better fed and more care- 
fully tended than the ragged urchins who play around him ; for 
the peasant will half starve himself and children, in order to 
have more food for his pig ; and while the former have only po- 
tatoes, and few enough of them, the porker frequently gets not 
only a good meal of potatoes, but some porridge, or bran, or re- 
fuse of vegetables in addition. He is in fact the chief person in 
the household ; on him the poor man reckons for the payment 
of his rent, or the purchase of the necessaries of life. Swine 
abound in all parts of Ireland ; scarcely a peasant's cot but 
numbers a pig among the family; and the roads, lanes, and 
fields, in the neighborhood of every village, and the suburbs of 
every large-town, are infected or overrun with a grunting mul- 

Until lately, however, notwithstanding the vahie sot on 
these animals, the real Irish pig was a huge, gaunt, long- 
legged, slab-sided, roaeh-backed, coarse-boned, grisly brute ; 
with large flapping ears which almost shrouded the face ; of 
a dirty white, or black and white color ; with harsh flferse 
hair, and bristles that almost stood erect. It was also far 
from being a profitable animal, requiring a very considerable 
quantity of food, and when fat producing only coarse-grained 
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meat But since the facilitj of etport has become greater 
considerable im prove in eut bas been eflecled by the introduo 
tun of B rk hue and Chinese bo-irs and o«s aid cJO'iiiiiiff 
the old bleed pietl\ exten6i\elv with tlie e Thus Ihe un 
nieldinew of size and coarsviiess of boii "i-ne bten diinmished 
and preater aptitude for fattemii"- c<mrnii,i,cated nhich latter 
qualification is invaluable to ihe i ojr In h pea int 







Berkshire breed of swine has been generally consi- 
) be one of tho best in England, on account of its 
emallness of bone, early maturity, aptitude to fatten on Ihtle 
food, hardihood, and the females being such good breeders. 
Those of the pure original breed have been known to attain an 
immense size, and weigh from eight to ten hundred pounds. 
One bred at Petworth measured seven, feet seven inches from the 
tip oid^ snout to the root of bis tail, and seven feet ten inches in 
girth round the centre ; five ieet ronud the neek, ten inches round 
the thinnest part of the hind leg', and Iwo feet nine inches high ■ 
and, what was most remaikaiile in this monstrous hojf, be did 
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ore than two bushtls and three pecks of ground 
oats, peas, and harley, per week. The first Berkshire hogs 
brought into the United Stales waa in 1823. Other importa- 
tions have been made from time to time, and no reason evistB 
why the blood should not be as pure as in England. The Berk- 
shires were favorably received, and at one time sold at high 
prices. Without doubt it is one of the be?l— if not the very 
best breeds in the country, allhoiigh lis merits are not generally 
appreciated. 

The color of the Berkshires was originally a buffer sandy 
gro tiid w ih hrgt biad 'pots and the feet 1 wer part of the 
kns a d a tuft on the tail Mere buB This eolor, in most of 
the modern raet has gnen place to white in the same parts. 
This variation with the more important ones of early maturity 
aid good feeding propprte= has been a^uibed to a Chiaese 
cioss whnh has addel the onlj ciiaracterislic in which they 
were bclore dehciunt Althougi not so generallv appreciated in 
tl IB countrj as they should be in the hands of ^kilfol breeders, 
tf eir rae its ire annuallj becoming more ind more imdp.rstood, 
Bi d peihaj s now take precedence nilh the majorilj- of sueli far- 
mers as baie jarticularlj gi\en thiir attcn ion to the eubject. 
It IS J ist to ren ter to Mr Bientnall, of Orange County, New- 
York, and Mr. Hawes, of Albany, in the same State, the credit 
of first introducing this breed of hogs into our uoiiiitry. 

To show the success with which some of our pork amateurs 
have reared this breed of swine, a few specifications will be ad- 
ded. In 1845, Mr. Wakeman, of Herkimer, New-York, slaughter- 
ed a Berkshire hog, which weighed, when dressed, seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one pounds. Ilia dimensions were— from the 
end of his nose to the end of his ham, sis feet and kcvcu inches ; 
girth around the heart close to the fore leg, six ftet and eight 
inches : around tlie middle, six feet and teu inches ; height, two 
feet eleven inches. He was kept on grass through the suiwmer, 
then a month on boiled pumpkins and potatoes, mixed with sour 
milk, and no meal ; afterwards, for the most part, with dry corn. 
He was judged to gain three pounds per day, from the time he 
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was put up till ho was killed. This hog was the aevenih cross 
on the native or common slock from Berkshire boars. In the 
same year, it is stated in tliB American Agricnllurisf, that Dr. 
Keever, of Ridge viile, Ohio, slaughtered a full-blooded Berkshire 
barrow, two years, two months, and seven days old, which 
weighed, on being dressed, net six hundred and sixteen pounds ; 
and there was another in the same neighborhood, supposed to be 
about two hundred pounds heavier. On the same aulhority, the 
weight of a Berkshire hog slaughtered in Wiliiamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, is given as seven hundred and eight pounds ; the thick- 
ness of the heaviest of the clear pork being full ten inches. Mr. 
Spilman, of Carroll county, Kentucky, also ia the same year, 
slaughtered nine Berkshire pigs, full blood, of one litter, twenty 
months and &i\ dajsold. which, on being dressed, weighed three 
thousand four huadred and twenty-nine pounds. And more no- 
table yet, the Sangamon Journal stated a Berkshire hog in that 
vicinity was slaughtered, when at the age of three years, which 
weighed, on being dressed, Iburieeu hundred pounds I 

With such examples constantly presenting themselves, it is 
inexplicable that so many of our farmers pay so little attention 
to the bre.ed of their hogs. The above were taken almost at 
random from agricultural journals, on which we could lay our 
hands, when at our writing table.opening only four or five of those 
nearest to us ; and. the presiimplion is, were we to examine all 
the similar works we possess, we could find hundreds of similar 
cases. Multitudes of the old neglected hreedsofthe hog family 
are not worth being taken as a gift, if the receiver is to fatten 
them ; for then the pork in all probability would costhimdouble 
per pound that it would to produce it from hogs tf an improied 
breed, and moreover, also, being of an mferior qua]it\ Thf 
secret of thriving or making money fmm agricullure lies chiefly 
in this ; to keep cows that will pay for their keeping and for 
themselves in each year, while others keep such as will barely 
pay for their feed ; to keep oxen of a character that one \ol c 
will perform the labor usually done by two^oke anlto keep 
hogs of such breeds that pork can he made (rom them it about 
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half the cost when made from inferior breeds. It costs but little 
more to feed prime animals than it does to feed those miserable 
paricatures too often seen upon a farm. It is analogous to the 
dissimilar modes of cultivating the soil. The cost of producing 
a premium crop on an. acre of land is but a fraction in addition 
to the cost of getting from it only half a crop. ITeaily the 
whole of this extra produce is clear profit. 

This subject assumes a magnitude not before imagined, when 
it is considered that a pig or two is a staple means of stibsist- 
ence with nearly every family in rural localities ; and when it 
it considered that the aggregate of swine in the whole country 
forms one of ihe principal sources of ouf national wealth. The 
annual consumption of pork in the United States cannot be less 
than t«'o hundred millions of dollars. This would be only about 
filty dollars lo ea(^h family in tlie year ; or one dollar a week for 
each family. Every person with the most EU]jerficial knowledge 
Oil the subject must know this is insuifiuieiil. It is not half the 
allowance for penitentiary convicts. Only a dollar a week, or 
fuuileen cents a (Jay, foe the pork to be uped by a family of 
farmers! Thus stintedly onr laboring yeomanry do not live I 
Thus ihey could not live 1 Now, is it a matter of trivial consi- 
deration, whether such a staple costs the consumer three or sis 
cents per pound ; or whether for the fifty dollars a family can 
have five hundred or a thousand pounds for its subsistence 1 To 
many it seems a trifle, whether a single pig, from the same feed, 
is maiie to weigh two hundred or four hundred pounds ; but, when 
it is considered, that there may be slaughtered annually in the 
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tiie number of taxable bogs in the State of Ohio, some years has 
been about 2,500,000 ; and the presumption is that fmir-fifths 
of the number would each year be tlie current slanghter. Tha 
farmeis in the Eastern States can ibrm no idea of the extent of 
the poi't tiade of the West, says Mr. EdmHiidsoii, unless they 
per=onallj inspect the elauphtering establishments that are to be 
found in Cincinnati, and other large cities. Twenty thousand 
hogs are very commonly slaughtered and packed for market ia a 
smgle Eid'-on, by one house ; and the whole nmnber slaughtered 
m tlit<"e establishments annually, west oi' tlie Alleghany moun- 
tains, average 2.000,000, weighing each two hundred ponnds of 
nett pork, of which at least one-fourlh are slaughtered in Ohio. 
It will here be noted, that this statement of Mr. E, does not 
inolude the hoj^s pkughterod on the farms where raised, w be iher 
for domesiie use or for market; and, b?side these, many are 
transported alive to other places, eo aa not to be included in his 
Statement. 

The nntnbi-r of hoi s patkeil il Lincinnaii alone, equa! 400,- 
000 head in a singk season Durmg the month of December 
thatchy is crowded =utEcnnt to pro luce suffocation, with droves 
of hogs, and diajmen emploud m delivering (he barreled pork 
on board the steamers Some f Itpon hundred laborers are em- 
ployed in the bu=mess from six to ei^ht M-eeks, and in many 
cases it is kept m full operation both day and night, including 
Sundays, from the b irinnmg (o ibe completion of the season. 
The Sabbath is nol -i1 all rtginel bv those who are extensively 
engaged in the poik business and i stranger spectacle could 
hardly be preseiiled to a person brought «p in a land noted for 
its 5teadyhabils,l!iantosee many of the main biieiness streets of the 
Q,Heen Cify of il;e West, literally crammed wtlh wagons, carta, 
and drays, emplmed in transporting hogs just from llie hands of 
the butcher, from the slaiTghtering to ihe packing house, on the 
Sabbath, Indeed, this appears to-be the great day for the 
bringing up and com]ilefing the week's work, among the princi- 
pal pork packers of Cincinnati ; and as a very large proportion 
of the business is dons in a dentc-Iy p.^piilated poriionoflhs city, 
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it is not to be wondered at that disease and pestilence occasion- 
ally, at least, infest these portions of the city to an alarming ex- 
tent. The filth and dirf, and impure almosphere, in a large 
portion of the upper end of the city, caa be better imagined 
than described, all of wliich are the products of Iiog slaughtering 
and packing establishracnts. 

Within a few years past slaughtered hogs have been coa- 
ver:ed into a new branch of emolument. It is estimated that 
fifteen million pounds of lard and fat pork are used yearly in 
Ciiioinnati alone for making lard oil, nearly one-third being con- 
verted into stearine, a substance much resembling mutton tallow ; 
the fiirmer is used in lamps instead of whale oil, and the latter 
for candles, instead of spermaceti. The entire carcass, excepting 
haras and shoulders, are sabjected to a heavy pressure, and then 
by the aid of steam the fat is extracted. One establishment 
thus uses lip six hundred hogs daily for this purpose. The 
whole quantity of oil produced from fat port in this way is not 
known ; but it is known that the business is annually becoming 
more extensive, and that it has already materially reduced the 
price of other oils used for light in families and elsewhere. In 
the Western markets it has nearly superseded the use of them ; 
and in our Atlantic cities it is creating a powerful competition 
with them. This is the more important, as from the inci-ease 
of our population and the growing spai-seness of whales, their 
oil has had an upward tendency of price for a long period. Were 
this tendency not checked, ere long multitudes of the poorer 
classes would be unable to enj.iy the pleasure of having their 
dwellings made cheerful by such a beneficent substitute for day- 
light. At the present time there are forty mauufactories for 
lard oil in that city. 

The Soflblk breed of pigs is with many a great favorite. Mr. 
Youatt says there is no better in (5-reat Britain than the im- 
proved SufTolks. Among the crosses of the native Suffolk which 
be specifies are those of the Lincoln, the Berkshire, and the 
Chinese. A cross between the Suffolk and the Lincoln has led 
to a hardy progeny, which fatten well, and will weigh frora 
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four to six hundred pounds. However, he gives prefiTenoe to a 
cross between the SuiToIk and the Berkshire, or Chinese. He 
Bays these are ■Kell-fornied, compact, short-legged, hardy ani- 
mals, equal in value to the best of the Essex, and superior in 
constitution, and consequently better adapted to the farmer. 
Those arising from t!ie Berkshire and Suffolk are not so well 
shaped as those from tJie Chinese and SufTolk, being coarser, 
longer-legged, and more prominent ahoul the hips. They are 
mostly while, with fine hair ; some are spotled, aod all easily 
kept in fine condition; and having a decided tendency to fatten, 
being of moderate size, with round bulky bodies, short legs, 
small heads, and fiit cheeks. 

The Rev. Mr. Rham, author of the Dictionary of Agri- 
culture, says the Suffolk breed of pigs is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the most profitable of any in England. Several years airo the 
late William Stickney, of Boston, introduced inlcour country this 
breed of animals ; and, although they liave not become exten- 
sively diffused, the rosuits thus far are highly satisfactory to all 
who have seen them. It was said by one gentleman, highly 
competent to give an opinion, on which reliance can be placed, 
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that the pigs of this breed at sit weeks old bimplj for being 
raiw,d and Idltened are cheaper at the prices asltLd i>r 
them than the common ooui Irj pigb at the low puce, 
which thej usually coramind A= the be=t ones are generally 
1 ( pt for brecdnig the statistics of tho^e slauijhtered ire not 
numerous A tew oi tht=e statistics will satisfy any rea'onable 
person of then exc( Hence. A Mr MLCormick, ot New H^nii 
Bhire, slauchtered one, seven months and ten days old, that 
weighed three hundred and twetity-live pounds ; a Mr. Stearns 
one, eix months and ten days old, that weighed three hundred 
and ninety-four pounds; and Mr.'Knapp, of Northampton. 
Massacbusttis, one, at fifteen nnonths, that weighed five hundred 
and fifteen pounds ; and a Mr. Fitcomb one, at nine months, 
that weighed three hundred and twenty-five pounds — also, two 
at seven months and thirteen days, which weighed two hundred 
and sixty-two, and two hundred and ninety-six pounds. 

We fee! disposed to say something that will in a measure 
relieve the swine family from the obloquy too often cast upon 
them. If hogs were kept to the age of many other animals, and 
the same pains were taken with them that we take with the ox 
and horse in training them to useful labor; or that we take 
with the dog in teaching him to watch and hunt, tlie success 
would, we have reason to believe, surpass any present imagi- 
nation on the subject. When attempts are made for it, the 
hog has not by any means been found insensible to habits of 
docility or improvement. In proof of this, reference may be 
had to the learned pigs, as they are called, used in pnhlicshows, 
astonishing the spectators by their performanees, such as ar- 
ranging letters so as to form words, and other tricks indicative of 
the animal's tractability. Mr. Youatt incorporates into his work, 
on the Pig, the following narrative. Some thirty years ago, says 
he. it was mentioned in the public papers, thata gentleman had 
trained swine to run in his carriage, and actually drove four of 
these curious steeds through Loudon. And, he adds, that at a 
much more recent date the market place of St. Albans, was 
completely crowded, on one occasion, in consequence of an ec- 
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centric old farmer, who resided some distance ofl^ having eulered 
it ill a small chaise cart drawn by ibuv hogs at a brisk trot, which 
pace they kept up a few limes round the area of the market 
place. They were driven to the Woolpack yard, and after 
being unharnessed, were regaled with a trough of beaas and 
wash, A gentleman present ofii'red fifly pounds for the whole 
concern as it stood, but his offer was indignantly declined. In 
about two hours ibe animals were ruharnegsed, and the old 
fiirrnor drove off with his unusual team. 

Mr. Henderson gives an account, says Martin, in the Farmer's 
Librarj', of the manner in 'which himself and his brother, when 
boys, trained pigs for the saddle, and not only so, but for ruiining 
matches; and, we douot think this to be a matter of much dif- 
ficulty, for we have ourselves oftea seen pigs so docile as to 
allow themselves to be mounted by children to whom they wore 
accustomed, and that without manifesting an insubordination or 
impatience. The most extraordinary instance, however, of the 
docility of the pig, and one which proves that it might become 
valuable for other qualities, were it duly educated, than those 
connected with its flesh, is given by Daniel in his Rural Sports. 
It is an account of a New Forest Sow which was broke in like a 
pointer tostand at game, and which, from the delicacy of her 
Bcont, she would find when the dogs had been unsuccessful, 
Thomas and Kiohard Toomer were concerned together, at the 
time in question, in breaking pointers and setters ; some of their 
own breeding, and others sent to bu broke by different gentlemen. 
In some instances these dogs were intractable or slack. At one time 
when impatient with want of success, a sow passed along, which 
on being fed by them evinced something in her manner that at- 
tracted their notice. The thought came into their mind that 
possibly she might be trained for this very purpose, so as to do aa 
well as the animals to which they .were devoting their attention. 
The idea was followed up. She was put into a course of train- 
ing ; and within a few days she would find rabbits and partridges 
with great precision. She daily improved, and in a few weeks, 
. would retrieve birds that had run as well as fhe best pointer; 
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and, it was said that her nose was superior to that of the best 
pointer they ever possessed, and no two men in. Euglaad had 
better. 

Thissow wasaheauliful creaturefor oiieof herspecies. Her 
pace was mostly a trot, beiny seldom known to gallop, except 
when called to go out shooting. She would then leave home at 
full stretch for the forest. Wben called by a whisile or other- 
wise, she obeyed as regularly as a dog, and was as much ani- 
mated as a dog on being shown the gun. She always manifested 
great pleasure when game, either dead or alive, was placed be- 
fore her; she frequently stood a single partridge at forty yards 
distance, her nose in an exact line, and would continue ia that 
position until game moved. If it took wing she would come op 
to the place and put her nose down two or three times, but if a 
bird ran off, she would get up and go to the place and draw 
slowly after it, and when the bird stopped she would stand it as 
before. The two Toomers lived about seven miles apart, and 
she would frequently go from the place of one to the place of the 
other, unattended, as if to induce ihem to go out for game- 
When her owner died she was five years old, and was then sold 
for ten guineas. She lived till she was ten years old, and be- 
came fat and slothful, but could point game as well aa ever. 
She was not used, except for show to strangers. When killed, 
~he weighed seven hundred pounds. Her death warrant was 
igiied in con£C([uence of her having been accused of being in- 
Irumental to the disappearance of sundry neighboring lambs. 

Mr. Martin remarks, that in the case of this anima!, how- 
ever much the hog is usually despised, we have a most extraor- 
linary example of docility aad intelligence ; and it furnishes 
evidence that, were the hog trained for to do so, it might, like 
'he elephant, perform manykinds of useful labor, , Mevertlicless, 
or such purposes it is not generally needed ; and consequently, 
■xcept ill a few isolated insiaaccs, its education is utterly neg- 
ected ; all it has to do is to eat and sleep and hecorae fat— its 
itility to man commencing at its death by the kiiilc of the butch- 
er. Yet, even under the disadvantages in which the pig is 
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placed— debarred its libeilj presented from exerciamg its natu 
ral instincto and undiscipliti d in the 'lightest degree — it mani 
fests both diBcernmcnt ami attachment it reeosnises the voice, 
and even the footsteps of its leeder and is evidently pleased 
with his notice Instances of the a t^chment of pigs to parti 
cular persons and even to other animals are on record The 
senses of smell taste lit some casts and hearing are poiscsed 
by the hog in great ).erfeotion It is a commoQ eajing that 
pigs can smell the coming storm and certain it is that they 
y t e oi approaching change m the weather 

Th J b n tatt.d hurrj under shelter and during the 

t 1 the storm sometimes utter scieam' run about 

th t tl eir mouth or carrj it to their sty as if to 

dd t ti foit and deftnce Dr Darwin noticed this 

pec 1 ty d hence remarked that it is a sure sign of a cold 
w d wh p ollect stiaw in their mouths carrying it to 
th 1 d i rmth and as it were stimulating their com 

p t d the "ame And it is well known to all that 

h Id tl J I ddle toirether as closely as possible 
Th t 1 t rra (f a hog s life sajs Gilbert White is little 
known, and the reason is pHin, because it is neither profitable 
nor convenient to keep that usually turbulent animal to the full 
extent of its time. However, be remarks, that a neighbor of his, 
a man of means, who had no occasion nor disposition to look 
very nicely into the cost of any matter to which his taste or 
curiosity might lead him, kept what was called a half-bred 
bantam sow till in her twentieth year, when she showed signs 
of age from the decay of her teeth, and the decline of her fer- 
tility. For about ten years tliia prolific mother produced two 
litters a year, of about ten at a time, and once above twenty 
at a litter ; hut as there was nearly double the number of pigs 
to that of (eats, many died. From long experience in the world, 
this female was become very sagacious and artful. When she 
found occasion to associate with a boar, she used to open all the 
intervening gates and march by herself up to a distant farm 
where one was kept, and whea her purpose was acoompUshed- 
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would return by the same means. At the age of about fifleen 
her litters began to be reduced to four or five ; and such a litter 
she exhibited when in her fatting pen. At a moderate computa- 
tion, she was allowed to have been tlie fruitful parent of three 
hundred pigs — a prodigious instance of fecundity in so large a, 
quadruped. She was kilicd in 1775. 

Vancouver very judiciously says, tbere is no animal in the 
whole economy of good husbandry that requires more attention 
as to breed, number, and supply of food, or will better requite 
the care and Irouhle of the farmer, than a well-managed and 
proper slock of hogs. These things, however, are too much 
overlooked, or ralher disregarded, by farmers in general, though 
all are ready to agree tliat an overstock in other respeoU must 
prove fatal to his interests. Hogs are too frequently conceived 
to be a trifling and unimporlant part of the stock upon the farm ; 
whereas, if their first cost and the value of their food were duly 
considered with tbeit improving value, it would certainly hear 
them out against some of the more costly animals, and challenge 
more caro and attention than are usually bestowed upon them. 
In the first place, attention should be paid to the breed ; but, 
let the breed be what it may, a well proportioned stock to every 
farm will most abundantly requite the care and repay the ex- 
pense of the necessary food provided for them. As important as 
may be the breed, it is not less important that they should have 
an ample supply of feed, and that they should have local 
accommodations adapted to their nature and habits. 

In addition to the profit of hogs, from the use of their flesh 
and lard, which are staple articles for food, in some form or 
other, in our own country and some others, too well understood 
to need description, their skins and bristles might be made, and 
are in some countries, sources of mercantile gain. The hide of 
this animal, when tanned, is of a peculiar texture and very 
tough. It is used in making pocket books, and for some orna- 
mental purposes, hut chiefly for covering saddles. The numer- 
ous little variations in it, and which constitute its beauty, are 
the orifices whence the bristles have been removed, As the " 
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1 practice is to cook pork witli the skin on, the quantity 
of lenlher made from it will always be of a limited amount. 
The bristles, too, of the best breed of hogs, are too fine and short 
to answer the end fdl' which they are indispensable. The shoe- 
maker would be obliged to resort to some new device for 
the accomplishment of his labors were be deprived of a coarae 
and stiff bristle u-ith which to point his thread. The finer kinds 
will answer for brushes. The best bristles are taken from the 
back of the animal; and, it has been calculated that a pound 
of them may be obtained from a full grown hoj. Mr. Youalt 
supposed that the bristles annually imported into England from 
Russia and I'russia must require the slaughter of about a million 
and three quarters of hogs. Those from the boar are best 

There is another circumstance connected whl tl k p 
of hogs on a farm, never to be overlooked by th a It n t 
Their evacuations, both solid and liquid, may b d d n 
some ea^es an equivalent for the feed consumed by t! n p 
ciallj if there is a con tant s pplv in their pen f ] (t d 

other substaacts 1o be mited with the dung and urine. This is 
too frequently neglected but to the firmer, it is of vast impor- 
tance if his lands lequire a large amount of manure. Those 
vho keep eileasiie piggeries thus supplied with materials to be 
■norked o\erinlo feitilisers will find an ad an f m s\i no 
ne\er to be disregarded and nearly eq ha ob a ed 

from the horse stable and cow house And n h n han 
or small farmer who keeps but one or t p ti y b n n 
this -way enough to enrich the soil of h g d n D g 

vegetable muck strain and indeed almo ry sub an a 

can be named are bj hogs readily con f 

manures One of the prin^ pal item'* in u fa e 

to be thus reduced into a nseful material o b u a 

leaves from a neighboring wood lot. Tw d g 

them to their original elements in a very o n ha ha a 
ton every week would be none too much for them. When 
fresh they make the best of litter, always enabling the hogs to 
be. clean ; and, wlien unfit for that, may be removed and" Uw 
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place supplied by a new stock. After a tain ia the fall or winter. 
when the ground is not covered with snow, leaves may be laked 
„p and put into stacks of two or three hundred weight each, and 
there sufiered to remain, to be used as required. 

It is one of the rational and humane conclusions to which aU 
sensible and Christian people should come, that an animal of so 
■ general and great utility as the hog, should be treated with kind 
regard. This should be done as a matter of interest to the 
owner ; if not done, it must be apparent that his profits will be 
diminished in proportion to the neglect. Such a policy pertains 
to every description of productive investment and labor. It is 
a part of the economy of nature itself. It is a part of that re- 
gjme under which man is placed. The earth requires h.s labor 
to be productive, as well as the enlivening inBuenoes of moisture, 
heat and atmospheric action. Without this labor, and these 
influences, where would be our crops ^ We should seek for 
them in vain ! And whence shoidd we obtain the means for 
subsistence ' Those means would be wanting. It is partiaUy 
so in the animal kingdom. If many animals are enabled to 
Bubs>=t m a wild state it is «ell kno^^n that in a domesticated 
condition they attain a higher degiee of excellence, and high m 
proporti II to the care bestowed upon them. Terhaps in the 
case of s^vine this is more appaiciit than with most other ani- 
mal« Look at the «ild boar and the old English hog ! Look 



at the plump Chir 



I of our land sharks 1 Look 



nt VIIO ^rn>>«J^ .......... ^ r'D 

at the well fed Beikshiros and bullolks, and the various best 
cro==es in this eountrj and in England, and then at the half- 
staned alligators that her! aWul =tme poor farm-houses, and 
■we si all stc how much d ptii 1 (u skill ami care m rearuig 
these animals , 

And in -I moral view not kmdh to regard farm anmials tuo 
most useful to ut i'^ a .eproaeh to bt abhorred ; a reproach in- 
compatible with any elaims for social virtue. Not to do it 
would be degrading to the inst nets of a savage. The Arab 
^ho would plunder wandering pigr ms, when found traversmg 
the barren sands ol his birth pLce will never faU to caress the 
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mihontluxnn or cleiranco th„,„i f , ' l>" ■ Ivmg 

o.h„.eip.r:rd ■ .:s::-",,:;.;trr''»"^ 

...._ . . iii^iiiiBsi as utue talent anJ o>.ni;™» 



t,onta„.i """ '" "'^imest as I.tt!e taknt arid appU^^. 

maw nf =1 I 1- " '" ia.Ke siielter m an a!tnshmi=e The 

V. co.„'.rz. r " '1— ' f,'*' ''° -' ~" 

Me.l. ™..„„ei„p, ™lp.,r», T) ."^ •""'° ''="'- 
thl „„, ,. ,.1„.1I° „! , > i'«'«>'.»nl»r..li„ 

ll..t =.. bo „ ed ,„ « ' 1 , d "■"'»■••"»« of properly 

-.» o.h.r z,:;i.t:;i ** - '■-' "•" "■ - •""-"■ - 
bro.d.s,„r. ...d ri!; J , ;. . ' '•"" '" °" 

.^i.'u™Tl';::::T;r,"'>"''t'^'''°'°"'^ 
-=»».... ibr.L':::^:°:*r£:f'n2: 
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I. J A-«^ ^^ the Other, in part at least, for what 
doctor . V.r, .i»n« <• >1- if-" •'« f™" • 



he™„.° wSVae difcenc. l-"-" *' '"™;' "' *! 
7 .„ 1 Verv .ioiil.1 to ih.t between the firmer tnd the me- 
"nL Sl'one Lpplie. .he ..be. -.h wl... be ,-« *■ e-t, 



r.„d «.r .nd ,. retun, the 1... -upplie. th. «... «1. 

,her,. oce.-, ft. tt p»lto5 i» teett, e«ttmB off d»....d 
there is oeea r dislocated bone. And 

hmbs andrestonni^to itsproier piaoea u . „( 1 

\Zt ,s th. difference bot.een the f«m« and Ih. me.ch.n. 1 
I. pc „y m«h of the ..me .o« ., in .,» two ease, named^ 
The fLe'sapplie. h» with beet po.k, l.mh, ,ea „d p»l r^ 
for his labloi and, «ith wool, cotton, and Sax, foi b„ app.rel. 
tor nis lao , ^^^^^ ^ ^,j^h 

^Tb:;rr.."";'::.".fo,bi.family snob article. 

rrcrn.:.';ai:.nTon'hisfLn. And be.id.. s.p,,in. bi. 

. ,h, merchant tales all the surplus prodnoe of the 

zr:viT:nr.s «n.ed ..--..-:rn'!if: 

. =i,inr>inP- it to forei-n countnes. pajmg bim in casU lor 
r/hn ■■ » l.eb.nt'p,od„ce. nothing himself, be i. the 
mer. pedlar of.be farmer and ibo m.ehame, .»d gChr. h„„B 
™X.b. septal —d.„i^h.^e,^^..,-. . 

■ .Wir remc.ive vocations .ban m doing tbis. 

•%::rb n" tl be.w.en ,he ,..-m„ and ,b. .br.o 

, f nerl™ named is 00. of lb. l«a"tifol »"<1 ^"^"'^ 

classM of persons nam.a o ceniially 

feainre. in "'''" '''i:: / f. 2r class of persons. 

'i::z a'r,'::::';™ :::.::,, or ai ompmycd m .ompie.. 

f.Xr.ce.s.s;. iL begun for sustaining the f.b.,..fh«» 
scoielv VViiboo. bim .bey eonU no. s.b.is.^ If they «ro » 
M of recci,i.- hi. product., they .11 t.onU oea.o to .».t » 
!lle7™.d%. obliged to become.™.r.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
is not mentioned to create odium against either class y 
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in the communify, but simnlv to shnw ,h i .- i 

cl>..n .„d th, ,l™. J '"'™ '""'=•11 lU 

o" It I ..t:.s tsrrt i "? "'"° -' -"■« 
"> .»p..t,..„e,u,.i„,„ ,"';;:„? r 

the advatiti"e woiil<t hp .1, .u """""'-^'- '^ "o oceaaion 

■k« .11 ethe„ l:" : .'„■" °"'" -X I' ""11 b- f™.d 

■he .l; ,T :™t ■r t "■""■ -" ■■ "■-" °° 

...del„„edf„Llf 1, t"'"'"!""' !.«».." re.peet.bl. 

•"el, d,,„p.t.i b;T,;,'':f" r' "«'-"»p.'. 
p-...i..h..e,t,i ..»' . d' :trx 'f:'" '■ "■' 

pMionthat in iiwlf „ .,|,„,j . ""='"'"' lind an oeeu 

^™»...f h,,K":l-,d;:r°rre ra:?,-;-™; "; 

honorable v,ben in tht h.n.I. „i n """'"l '"J rendeied 

honorable po„t,o. to a. 'rite l^t' " ""• ■■'"""■' "O 

'sSHi?— ""^^^^^^: 

Iron, f.,„ p„„,.., „ „„„,J' 1^ ■i»....e, proceed. 
A. fT .. anj f„„nd.t,on fo,; .,,„ ?t T f """Ption. 

::ndriz::':t;':.r-'---^^™--*-" 

^handi-e a A., I l:"",'' T"""'™' P""™'"'? «,h 
1. to be ie„emb.,.d ,1.7 T "™ "'"'" ' "■""> B"' « 

.h™..h hiTb, "'h^p^rf.^t";""^ '"- ■■— » 

P»d.e. , eeoine. ,„ ,,. ^ d of '" , ,' i" *■""""' "" 
•r .. ^lieiea. „a,., „; r^LT ! „!^ "^L^,:" ^'^ 
h,», o,id,t He ,.,^, „,„„ ,^ ° The, „ s„„ 

l.»P .P a. e,p..„„ ra„.„ e.tfbh'bin, "" 

amoant annnaJIy f„, ,„„,= obj.e,. a> «dl 



may 
I fptnd a large 
for hig Mife oj,^ 
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cJ-i dren He passes off for a tich man but act more than 
one 111 a bundled that do it on hwing then estatea closed by 
executors oi adminislratir'- or is it Hequentl} happens hj i" 
Binatts will be fcund worth a dollar The otheis have eaten 
up all ihej earned or cl e a.% it too often appears have li\ed on 
the monej lelongine; to other? not haim„f had enough of their 
own to puichaae oni. of the Utile de pise i fdrni= oi the country 
This ts Ihe ^eeiet of such apparent wealth of such pompous 
displajs of monej and of lamily evpendituie 

Thi- process ol dung this is quite =imple An individual 
haMHS ample credit mav purchase goods ou Ions time to the 
■imouut ot one hundred thou'ind dollars Somi, of the e goods 
he maj sell vithout pu ht tir cash some on shoit time foi 
small profits Thi it will be seen maj give him possession of 
available funds to bait the amount of hi? purcha e It ends 
not here Other purchases are made la the same way frmi 
each one deriving an augmentation of available funds as in the 
first case, so that he may go on year after year, spending five or 
sis thousand dollars annually upon his family, and the deception 
or the delusion, whichever St may be called, is not ordinarily dis- 
covered till a general revulsion, or some mishap of his own, drives 
him into bankruptcy, or till death closes the factitious, gilded 
drama. All this intervening time, the farmer is grumbling that 
the merchant makes all the money, and that be makes none ; 
and, what is worse, the farmer's sons become half crazy to go 
off and play the game of getting rich ; whereas, when the day 
of reckoning comes, it is found, that instead of wealth there is 
absolute poverty, and not only poverty, but deslitution of disposi- 
tion and capacity in all Ihe members of the family to get a liv- 
ing as honest people should do it. Consequently they become 
genteel paupers, loo proud and loo ignorant to labor — the great- 
est nuisance ever permitted to have existence. 

The business of buying and selling, or the occupation of a mer- 
chant, is not a little like a great lottery. If one person out of ten 
thousand whoengage lu it becomes rich, the fact becomesknown far 
and near, producing a feverish excitement in all the young men who 
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tea, of ,,. wherever Ih.y are, ., e.g.g. i„ „„, „„, ,j., 
«ems ,. „„m,„ , „„;,„ „„n ,j,,, ,^^ __,j^^ __.__^ ^^^^^^^^ 

and m„et,-mne, »ho tat their 2.hor and all they had are never 
.nee named or e.Ued to rrtind. So it i, wi.h lottery d^fcets ■ the 
.nd.v,du.l „ho draw, ,h. higfat pri.e hecom.,, a. i. „-.„ . 
p..bl,e eharaeter known at l.a.t hy rep.tati.n throughout tte 

h.„ to hazard nroney „ the .a™. g„„., ,«]. .„ ,h„ j,„ 

Wank, or .mall p„„, „. never „entioned. and their ,.„ of 

•neee.. h„ n. influence whatever in deterring the., multitude. 

from .tmdar d,..„oi.,„enl. If.w, let n. .u,,po,e the in.tiiu-. 

tanof. lottery having thirty thou.aud tieket. at ten dollar, 

eaeh, making a fund, when sold, of three hund.ed thou.and 

dollar, one.th„d of it going ,„ th. ohjeol ,. he promoted hy it, 

and to the .xpen,e, attending it, and the other two-third. t„ he 

pven m prt^e., being probably the n.u.l mode of apponionment 

There,, one b,g pr.ze of on. hundred thou.and dollar, ; one of 

five .h„.,.nd ; ten of on. thou.and ..eh ; ten of f,ve hundred 

...h^ twenty of f.ft, eaeh; filly of twenty ..oh; and five 

thou,aBd and 6v. hundred of ten doll.,, e.oh ; thu, havio. 

mo,, than five blank, to one pri.e. Blank, and prize, arj 

u.ually apporttoned i„ this way, 

Th. idea of getting ihi. hundred thou.aud doll., pri.e put. 

thirty thone.nd pereon. into ,„ in.tantan™, panie A. rieh 

men do not buy lottery ticket,, the,. p.r„n. ar. tho,. „f .mall 

mean., perhap, devoted to manual l.W. When the money to 

h. d,.t,ibuted wa, in the ,o.,e..i.n of tho.e who e„„.d it, each 

one of th. thirty thon,and person, having ten dollar, of it in hi. 

own poeket, it mad. no .h.w_no on..„ppo.ed .uch an amount 

exLlfd. Itwa, liketheamall ,um. in th.-h.n,l>of f 

scattered all over the country , not ..ppo..d o^i.. " 

, J > '""■ ouppoeea to exist because 

11 T °° ","'■""■ "'''''"" «f ">™^ But when thi. 

<hre. hundred tl,„u.and dollar, i. brought into one m.„, .nd 

one-th„d of ,t 1. given to on. iudividual to enable him to .el 

np.rich m.n',.,i.bli.hment,i. become, a , natter of p,„„..l 

nolortet, ; .11 talk about it; .11 „, in ee.t.eie, to obtafn .neh 
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,he money for a ticiet in aa th 1 tt ly 
1 procure bread for theii f ml In 

llie same manner, if one person in trade obtain n h d d 
Lbousand dollars from trafficking upon tbe labors t f rm aJt 
are agog about him, and thousands of farmers' sons get into a tilt 
to become merchants and get rich as he did, riot thinking of the 
tens of thoosands not worth a dollar if their debts were paid, 
nor are they deterred by this want of success from embarking 
in some perilous career. 

It is a most curious thing in philosophy that tlie wealth, or 
the supposed wealth of merchants, should be so potent on the 
minds of those who witness it, when real wealth in the hands 
of our yeomanry, to a far greater amount, is wholly unnoticed. 
It is because one is chronicled in expensive ledgers and bank- 
books, and the other is carried about in the breeches pocket of 
those who own. In one ease there is a display of fine broad- 
cloth, a patent Sever gold watch, and a thousand dollar span of 
horses; in the other case there is nought of display but of coarse 
gingham, linsey-woolsey, and farm-wagons. Weahh in the 
hands of plain farmers is like an old picture in some garret, but 
when cleaned and oiled and put into -an expensive gilt frame, is 
like the wealth of merchants, gazed at by every one in seeing 
distance. So it is with the wives and daughters of merchants ; 
they are admired for their beauty, wit, and polished manners, 
simply, because th'y are drefsed up in silks and laces, and are 
surrounded by rich sofas, ottomans, lounges, mirrors, and chan- 
deliers ; while the wives and daughtecs of farmers, possessed of 
infinitely more real personal beauty, are unobserved, or are pro- 
nounced coarse and vulgar, because (bey are attired in calico, 
and are not ashamed to be seen in the performance of domeslic 
labor. It is a fact well known to nil, who have the means of 
observation, that an exposure to the pure air of the country is 
peculiarly favorable to female beauty as well as health— io 
ruddy cheeks, blight eyes, elastic steps; full womanly develop- 
menls, and sweet breath, like that of the delicious flowers whose 
odors ace inhaled ; while in the city giils grow up resembling 
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pl.n.. »cM.d f„,„ Ik. IJgk, „d a. .i,, 1.^ f i, 
er.,1. „d „,h b„..hf„„, .ndf™™h/o,„„fgh ..Ju 

m ;i,e iZd :;:*:„;:;.'' """" "™° "- "" '-• '^' 

Agricultural wealth is overl otpd nr ,.«. j 

bet-ansp It ;. ' i, ' "°* supposed to exist 

teens, ttt. ,„ small ,„„,, „, jf t„„ ,^„, ,__ 

whm ,n „ai,,j. jjarel, d... , fartn., pre^^j to b. 

.speciall, those ,.h. are lo,.l„„t, ... „e,, ' "'. '" M ," 

b.,,..,gh.,v..l,h,. „.,„„,;,,., „,J„„,__'';''''° 

p«.fus. m.ha„t,e.,l.., jt .h.ttld he s„.p..t.d th.j .r. po.r-t! 
reahty sp.ndmg m.r. ,h.„ ,h,y „ald ,f th., „\,.ci all th.v 
p.ssess_fr.,„th.fa., that .heir b„si.e«, d.Ld. t,„, ,lZ 
or.dt., ,hi.h d.,..d. .a .„.h . puhho dd. Jo ...Za, „ 

who own ea.h.n, ,ho„„od ar. loot.,! upoa a. . L.i.. .f 

the) „.,ai.d ,t, obtaiu t,o n,o,e ereilit than oue or two huud ed 
eaol, ttoless the, had eudorser., or would „Br.,l. I 

tnnw™,„„ „ <u • '"' '^.u'. swuretlj. paytneatbv 

«c^;j:s;:h™--"rs:i-rt: 

....modity i. .e„ai. .,.,... ,. „, SI . . „ h' 

give l.u. to pohlio s.nlin,.„t \ ' " 

fa.t'^i'r.,"''"'" " ■,°'°''"'"» '"■ »>»- ™ assume it ,s , 
fa.t tha ,n .„ .gr,.ul,„,., „nmaH,. Ih.r. i. .„ an aver.,,. 

for.Si:rp.::L'"^'"';"'^~''™^^ 
;-.e..«^per:r::Ltr:r:r::::^t'SLt 

lua.,.n of rural w.alth, with a p.pul.ti.n of ib.r.L „illi.", ,„' 
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whom this wealth helonjre, we have an aggregate of property 
amounllng to six ihoiisani! millions of dollars 1 This is the es- 
tate of our Ameticau farmers, so despUed by dandies and brain- 
less women, as well as by insolvent mercantile gamblers. It 
would be diificiilt, if not impossible, with any data before us, to 
csfimato the mercantile wealth of the country ; and if we could 
do it, its value is depending on so many conlingencies, and hetico 
is so fluctuating, that what might be a truthful vahiation in one 
year might the next year be fifty per cent too high or loo low 
In a year of financial eKpansion there is a f 1 ei zi d excitement 
ill all kinds of business, and prices of e\ei\ 1 1 d 1 inge high 
The minds of mercantile men become inflated and ihcy suppose 
themselves far richer than they were befoie But in a ^eir of 
financial contraction, or of panic from any other cause liado 
becomes palsied, it may he there will be lommcicnl repulsion 
and frightful bankruptcy, prices ranging low and meicantile 
men estimating their properly far less than they did before 
"With such vicissitudes farmers have onlj a remote tonnection 
Our remarks on this subject thus far are predicated on the 
common assumption, that money cannot be mide bj farmers 
only in very small sums, and by slow processes This we con 
sider an error. Our belief is, that agiicul uie puis [J m a 
pmper manner, not only yields a compe ent hviiiji with =roall 
annual accumulations, but in proportion (o the cap tal invested 
and inversely to the hazards attending it, there may be large 
accumulaiions, equal, and evei' more than equal, to the profits 
of any ordinary merchandize. There have been so many cases 
of it, that there is no resisting the conclusion we have drawn 
from them. These cases, too, were not the result of accident, . 
or of any novelty in the articles produced, or of any unusual 
conjunction of circumstances, not susceptible of application to 
the universal capabilities of the soil on the one hand, and the 
unvarying wants of the community on the other hand. Could 
all the cases of this description be brought together ; could they 
be held up to the gaze and admiration of the community, like 
large m»te»ntilB acfumulatieuB ; aad if thera cauld ba iay g«ae< 
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ral concentration of the public mind to them, as in the other 
case, the fact would everywhere be conceded. Only a very 
small portion of them are ever presented lo the public eye ; and 
even those brought lo light Ifirough the agency of our agricul- 
tural journals and agricultural fairs, make, in many instances, 
but faint impressions ; either their truth is doubled, or else they 
are ascribed to some spasmodic effort, from which general in- 
ferences cannot be drawn. 

It is now proposed to exhibit a few instances of the profit of 
agriculture illustrative of our theory. We take those of recent 
occurrence, because the impression they made on our own mind 
is the more fresh, and those so well authenticated, it is not possi- 
ble that our readers can cherish a doubt concerning their relia- 
bility. The first one we shall select is that of D. D. T. More, of 
the town of Water vliet, N.Y., a few miles to the west of Albany. 
Here Mr.Morehasafarm of one hundred and eighty-five and a 
half acres, which, at the Fair of the New- York State Agricul- 
tural Society, in 1850, touk the second premium. This farm 
has been in hia possession and occupation for the last seven 
years, and during that period has presented one of the most 
Striking examples of successful and profitable improvement ever 
known. Still, if the owner could accomplish so much others 
may do the same. If a farm in Water vliet can yield such pro- 
fit, so can thousands of farms elsewhere, when similarly situated. 
Previous to the purchase of this farm by Mr. More, it had been 
for fifty years subjected to an exhausting course, underthe leases 
of various tenants— the annual rent of the whole farm bein? 
but one hundred dollars, and that deemed loo large a sum by 
the tenant— as the whole amount of produce was only worth 
from four to five hundred dollars a year. In fact, Mr. More 
bought the place in opposition to the advice of all his friends, 
■who deemed it impossible that the land could afford him and 
his family a living. But, nol with standing the soil was so re- 
duced, that white beans was almost the only crop he could at 
first raise, yet his clear judgment and practical knowledge in- 
duced him tg make the purchase, at sixty doUara per acte^ a.id 
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realised his a.iiticipatioiis. He has 
farm to a fine state of cullivalion, 
i little fortune already for himself, 
produced an entire change in agriculture 
his own neighborhood, raising the price of land there to 
re than double what it was when he removed thither. 

EXPENSES OF r. D. T. MOKe'b FARM, 1H50. 

407 days of labor, at fifty cents a day, 

Labor hired by the year and the mouth. • 

Wages of one frirl a year and another one four nn 

500 bushels of oats at forty-one cents per bushel, 

BlacltEmiih'a bill, - - ■ ' 

Bill for groceries, shoes, and dry goods, 

12 bushels of grass seed, at $2 25 per bushel, ■ 

Bill for 10 bushels of clover seed, at 34. oO, - 

12 bushels of seed wheat, at $1.20 per busiiel. 

Bill for seed corn and garden seeds, 

26 bu*\i. of seed buekwheat at C2^ cents, 

State and School taxes, 

Insurance in Mutual Ins. Co , average about 

Depreciation of farming tools. 

Bill for tons of plaster, 

1,000 bushels of lime, at 4 cents. 



Gr 



ins for 



Bill for hay purchased in April, 



$202.50 
665.00 
s., 68.00 
205.00 
97,81 
357,00 
39.00 
45.00 

- 15,00 
10.00 
1G.S5 
31,22 

4.50 
100,00 
10.00 

- 40.00 
119,17 

75.00 



CASH heceiveh by n. n. t. more, on account of far 
363 bunches of asparagus, at deveu cents. 
Received from produce of S acres of sweet corn, 
610 bushels of rye, at sixty-nine cents, 
Melons, pumpkins, and citron melonssold. 
From 831 bushels of buckwheat, at 44 cents. 
Received for raspberries sold, 
Value of potaloe crop, 
1,210 bu^. Indifm Com, at &S cenUt . • 
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M'lfc sold from an overage 


of 30 cows, 9 mouth 


s, 1.629.81 


From the sale of 64 bushels of wheat, 


64.62 


Sold five (ona of hay, 




- 40.00 


Sold five Inads of straw, 




5,00 


From 4.920 lbs. of broom. 


^orn brush, 


- 250 OO 


Frotn the sale of jjigs, 




40.00 


Value of straw not used on 


farm. 


• 100.00 


Com stalks sold, not reqiiir 


ed oti the farm, - 


100. OO 


Twelve toiia of clover-hay 


sold. 


72.00 


Chickens and eggs sold, " 




- 40,00 


Pie plant sold. 




11.25 


Received for peaches sold. 




10.00 


Tweiitj-five calves sold at . 


one dollar each. ■ 


- 25.00 


Received for pasturage. 




18.50 


Work by teams and men during the State Fair, 


117,30 


Work done for S. Van Ren 


sselaer. 


114.00 


HOlbs. butter, at 18| cents 


i poimd, 


- 26,25 


Total receipts of farm for 1850, 


$4,852 51 


Amount of eipenditiires for ditto, 


2,174,35 



Netl profits of D, D. T. More's farm, 1850, $2,678.16 

The above is a stateiaetit given in under oath, to the New- 
York-Statf Agricultural Society, when applying for a premium. 
From the accompanyiorr remarks made by Mr, More, it appears 
that the nett profit of an acre of stranberries was over two hun- 
dred dollars. From fifty square rods of land in an asparagus 
bed, besides supplying his family with this delicious esculent, he 
received for what was sold $69.66, being at the rate of about 
one hundred and sixty dollars to the acre, besides what was used 
by him,se!f. The health of Mr. More, during the period of his 
owning this farm, has been so feeble that he has made no at- 
tempt at manual labor, which proves to be untrue what is fre- 
qiienlly said, that if a farmer does make money, it is the result 
of his own personal toil However, although Mr, More did not 
otherwise toil, he «vBr exercised the most vigilant supervisiou 
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over the labor of others, showing the truth of the proverb, tbat 
the eye of the masler will dd more work on a farm tViau his 
hands. And, in adtJition to his own feeble health, he has had 
but Jiltle aid from his family, which consisted of a wife and five 
children, the oldest at the period being only fourteen years of 
age. And to show that he was not possessed of wealth or cash 
means to enable him to aecomplish what he did on this worn 
out land, it is sufficient to add, that when he purchased it, he 
parted with all the money he had, or could raise, leaving him 
in debt, so that he had more annua! interest to pay than the 
tenant had paid for ro.it. Besides, when he purchased, all the 
fences were rotted down, and the buildings were less than one 
hundred dollars in value. Of course the existing fences and 
buildiuES, which are very ample, are new, and, as well as the 
improvements of the farm, have been made from the profits of 
the farm. On the whole, this is a demonstration that money 
can be made by farmers, on a large scale as well as on a small 

The next illustration selected is that of the Cypress Farm, 
so tailed from having in growth a native cypress tree, situated 
in Ontario County, N, Y., consisting of one hundred and fifty 
acres of land-sixty-si k being for tillage, twelve in low meadow 
and pasture, sixty in timber, and the other twelve acres bt^ing 
waste land. This farm belongs to Elisha M. Bradley, and in 
1830 was valued at &7,500 The expenses of managnig the 
farm that year were, S1,242.5(J ; and this sum included I525.00 
for interest on the valuation, ^300 for his own services, and 
S335 for hired help. The ivicome of the favm that year was 
$9 70" 37 ■ in this sum was included §351.70 Ibr wool sold— 
^319,30 Ibr wheat sold-S275 for Indian Com sold-f240 for 
hay sold— and 1620 for cedar limber sold from swamp. Thus 
it will be seen, that th,. fa.m ol Mr Biidley, in the intenor. 
without the advanta<re of a cuy maiUt jtdded a nett profit 
of SI 459,87, equal to nine dollais and <c\uity-tbree cer.ts per 
acre after paying int.re=t and t^x.s and ll. owner for his own 
lime. 
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For a third illustration, the Blue Pund Farm is aelecled, 
situated in Whealiaud, Monroe, Couiity, N. Y., and owned by 
Rawsoii Harmon. The whole iarm coritaius two hundred and 
Jbriy-iiine acres — seventy of which are swamp and timber land, 
and thirteen are covured by the pond from which its name is 
dsrived. The expenses of Mr, Harmon's farm in IS50, were 
S9I5,S0; iucludiiig $100,75 for hired labor~«25l for family 
clothing, fiirnilure, and gioceviee— $97 for blactsmith's work— 
$62.75 for taxes — six dollars for Agricultural Papers — and 
S2I for expunsea in attending Agricultural Fairs. The leceipls 
of the farm that year were $2,548,99 ; including Si. 170, 25 fbr 
wheat sold — ^S513.80 for wool sold— £348 for 24 bucks sold, 
being Sl2 each— and S84 for 28 ewes sold, being three dollars 
each. The nett profits of this farm that jear 11 stand $1,633,- 
49— a pretty fair business we a] p el et 1 af er supportiiig the 
family, and encountering none oi tl e anxiet es a id hazards of 
trade. One of Ihe secrets of his success s nduubtedly. in his 
free ueeof agriculiural newspapers— tl esit dollars paid for them 
iu hishstof expenses, could havL f r "ht 1 1 n with six or 
eight, as a dollar is the common price, and the Plough and the 
Genesee Farmer, two of the best, cost only fifty cents each a 
year. Mr, Harmon's creed ia to improve ihe mind as well as 
the soil This will always ensure success. 

For a fourth case we take the farm of C. P. Holcomb, Esq. 
He is a lawyer, formerly of Philadelphia, we believe, but a good 
farmer. The farm of which we now speak consists of three 
hundred and twenty acres, and is situated in Newcastle, Del. 
Eight years ago it was purchased by him for the small sum of 
S2,400, it having been so run down and exhausted, as to be in 
the estimation of many, comparatively worthleKS. It was said, 
that when the purchase was made not enough of hay or straw 
could he found on it for a hen's nest, , It has since been con- 
dncti'd by hired labor solely, the owner living on anolher farm, 
thirty miles distant. Yet, by a judicious expenditure of time, 
and a proper system of crops, the value of this farm i.as been 
raised to $6,000, besides paying all expenses, and leaving a 
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surplus of profit.. It i. now in a condition to contmne t« bo 
pvofitable, although the former owner conld not Buppor^ h« 
Lily upon the place. So much for the proper mode of 
farmin" Mr. Hokomb's cows during the summer give att 
.vcn^e'of 6i q -t f milk eaeh per day and that pro- 

average 01 61 <i , „ ,_ .^v that 

milk is 



h p d II h 



8 0, is an 
ition of 
a spirit 
m what 
n Peeks- 



duces a pom d b 

eives twenty qu te a d h m 

soricb^eleve q ^ " ^ t \ 

In ih« An n Ag '^ V ^^ 

account of T F 

our readers. I w p b h d i 

of rural enle p ad p m n a 
can be done bppff MFua ... ,,,■ 

1,111, N.Y, .na conlain. onl, e.ghty-tKee "="•■ '[^^f' '»" 
La are ^^i and p....r.. In 18« he ,.„a '^'"r^^'^^^ 
ofh., Cimaledat S12 per ton ; 425 bn.h.U of Ind.an Com 
at C2 p.. ba.h=l i 450 bn.hel, of oat., at 10 cents per bn.W , 
60 bnsbclsof rje, at 75 cents per bn.hel ; 100 barrels of p.la- 
1 :, SlIo .; barrel ; 2,200 pon.d. of p.rk, at .i. oerrt. ^r 
po.;d; proSts'frem hi. c.„ were S.50 ; cattle .. d^ a .00 
and apple. ..U, at S125 ;-lh. amount of all «a. «l,5-7. to, 
hired labor ho paid S150, so that there tva. remammg »1,377 

'" ^StLer we .ivc the .tati.tie. of a Ibr.n iuN™to,n, 
n trWat, Penn It i. owned bv Mr. J.me. C. Corning. 
Buclis t^ouni), . j^ product, .old from it in 

r:r:s::li5"tur."f;**at.e20 50bn.h.i, 

f rye, at 540 ; .000 bn.bels of .at., at 375; L"" ta.^" f„ 
Wi'an era, at i.621 ; 4 bu.hcls of I.rnoth, .eed, a t 6^ 00 
bushel, of potatoes, at SOO ; 500 bn.hel. of apples, at 8125 , 70 
J. of hay at S840 ; sheep and l.mh., at 525 -14 o. ve._ a. 
S05 : 20 swine at 8240 , poultry and egp, at »125 ; a,^ 3708 
„„nd. of bntlcr, from February to October, at »948.o8-.n all 
?r 56 58. On .he 12lh of that year he had remaamg nn b" 
f.t„ the following sloek-five horse., two eo.t., t,venty -rich 
»". one buHt,™ heit....... sheep, and on. breed.n. sow. 

9* 
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The „p».os of ih„ f„„ „,,„ „, gi„„ ^ ^, ^ j_^^ 

.f Ih.y wm ,„ ti. ,.™ p,„p„,ii„„ ,„ ,i, „^i ^^ l^ 
previous ones, the net profits must liavo been ]ar^e 

To diversify tho eh.r.eter of tlri. arliele, ,,e ie'r. i.trodeee, 
rnosllr ,n the lanjunge of the Indian. Farmer, . fnrmin. seene in 
Ih. West Ahen. .i,,h,)..a„ .go.. a,, the writer, aD^lehman, 
whose only E„;l„h w.,, . eeod-natoreJ « j«" ,. ever, „..,iUe 
question, p., employment as . .table man. Hi. wa.os, six del- 
lar. and bo.rd, that was thirtysi, d.Uar. in si., moith,, for not 
-e oent d.d he spend. He ws.hed his own shirt and .tocking., 
mended and p.iehed h,s own breeehes, p.id for hi, t.b.eoo b^ 
odd job., ,nd I.,d by hi. wages. The next six month, hein. 
now able to taili dceent English, he obtained ei.ht doll,,. I 
month i and at the end of six more h.d forty-eight dollar. ; mal.-. 
ing m all, for the year, eighly-lbnr doll.,.. The .eeond year bv 
™y..S h,. empl.y„.,,t_..wi.g wood in the winter, iorking 
for the eorperatton ,n the .nmm.r, and maling gardens i„ the 
sprrtig-he laid by ono hnndred dollars ; and the next y.,, one 
.nndred and fifty.fi.o dollars ; mal<ing,i„ ,h„.,e.,., ,L, j.„. 
dred and ninetyfenr doll.,.. Wiih this he bough, eighty .ere. 
f land. It wa, a, wild a, when the deer Jed over It a!,d the 
ndian pur.ued hm. How shonld ho get . li,in„ while olear 
.ngit- Thushedidit. He hire, .L. to elL, .Id W 
ten aero, ; he him,elf rem.in. in town, ,o earn money to „., 
for ele.„ng. I„ two ye.r's time he ha. twenty .„,e, well ele.~d 
..d fe.„,i, . log h,..e and . st.ble and moie, en. " by 
....k and tods He now 11.. another .„p „ the Ttetd fcl 
beset- married and „,th h,, .mp|, bio.d fieed ^eod n.lnred 
^..le he gives, p the tow. .nd i. , ,eg„,., fa,mer Th.: m 
tlir, '."": °' •''■°'°" '''"'"""" '- '■«■»""» "■' 

aprospee ofriirdweallb .n independent 1 fe and b, the 
ble.™ge, Heaven .nd hiswH. of .„ endle.s pes,e„t, ' 

...rg.E Ad.ms . re woril,. f a, l.eo„ ,,„,,,„' „^ 
...Jouig„.»wh. pi„„..|„ bn,ne.,or the profit .nd 
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THE FARM AN'D THE FrRESIDE. gOfl 

the enerpy and judicious arrangeioenis evinced hj h m are a 
EJiL giiarant) that his roMard will bo most anple H s iurii 
' s chiefly devoled to the produUioii 
of fifi) five coMS d 
•dies of inilk have 
OUO The apjlc 
■e been -well man 
dbiindanfly In some 
=Lasoiis he has j (ked 1 000 bair Is of winter apples aui in 
one eea=tii -old them at two dolliis per bariel H s Baldwin 
aj 1 le*: art n=iiallj Bold for shi[imeiit to Culciitta Hl 1 as re 
c ilK aided a peach and pear orchard not ^•.t coirn. to iull 
1 ariigioiidition Mr Adams adopts a mo-teiiligiilened |.l cy 
1 everj thing tending to increase his products or lo diminish 
Ihi. labor icpusitc on his e'tahhshment His main Hrn is 
HO ftet 1 r s and 40 feet wide with a cellar under the whole 
! broufrht to (he buildit^"* bj means of a small 
a pump and keeps aKrgeio=ervoir con 
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I our p irpose lo make further addi 
TI ere aie jn o ir country lhou=ands 
Tle\ niio-ht be leetel in reitieuee 
lo every br inch <jf lural tconomj The profits of agric jltuie 
aiL not confined lo anj one branch orloanj particular locahty 
l! J are «ilhin the reach of all, who use lh(, means that may 
be used ; premising, that some branches will bo more productive 
in one locality, and others in another one; the preference to be 
adoplcd for either being easily determined on correct princi[iles, 
by all persons of ordinary intelligence. For instance, it is ap- 
parent that arlicles liable to perish, before they can bn sent to 
market, should never becultivated remotely in the interior. As. 
paiDgits, strawberries, raspberries, and other thiiigs liable to de- 
cay or to lose their goodness speedily, should always be raised 
near the place where they aro lo be consumed, or where they 
can be taken lo it by raii-road in a few hours. The same 
may be said of milk, unless it is to be converted into butter 
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or cheese ; anil, when produced for butter aad cheese it should 
as evideutly be produced in remote localities, where land and 
labor are cheap. If a farmer were to get up a dairy farm in 
the vicinity of a large city ; or if he were to have a sheep 
farm there ; or, if he were to raise cattle and horses there, 
where land is worth two or three hundred dollars an acre, it is 
apparent that those living where land is worth only ten or 
fifteen dollars an acre, could produce butler and cheese and 
beef and mutton and wool aad horses at a far lower rate, and 
could of course undersell hitn in the market. Hence to him 
it would be a ruinous business, while to them it would be a 
profitable one. The lame rule applies in multitudes of cases ; 
but, any one of common sense may make the application. 

It is frequently nslil that mevchuntg as a general thing can- 
not aftbrd to do business on borrowed capital ; that the interest 
to be paid on this capital consumes so much of the profits of 
trade, and that the most they can ordinarily do, is to support 
their families as an oflset (or their labor, not espeetiriji: to grow 
rich or to lay up money from it. There may be exceptions, but 
they are few. In most cases where persons become rich in 
trade, it is from beginning in a very small way, working hard 
and living cheap, till something is saved from the profits, to be 
used subsequently as a capital in more enlarged operations ; or 
it is made, where !he hazards are great, as in the purchase of 
lottery tickets, and where one here succeeds, thousands and tens 
of thousands, lose their all in the exjieriment. If a man with 
four or five thousand dollars were to go into a small or retail 
trade, build his own fires, sweep his own floors, and carry in the 
evening with his own hands, the goods sold to the doors of the 
purchasers ; and if his wiie were to be her own maid and 
washwoman, and tailoress, and assistant shopkeeper to her 
husband, so as to save the expense of female servants, tailors, 
and clerks, no doubt he might acquire property, and now and 
then, as others have done, become rich. This is the way that 
Stephen Gerard, John Jacob Asfor, Samuel Butler, William 
Gray, and William Bartlett did. But woe to that man who 
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undertakes to become rich on trade w th a five thousand dollar 
capi dl if hi doLS all tlit- labor by hind cleikf dipeiida on a 
prok "^ed amatt-ur ol ihc brush for shin ng boolE and Bj.ort3 
with hjs horse and cirrnge while his viife is derked ofi Irom 
morninir til! night in her "ilks and has her hou'c filled with a 
cuck and chambermaid with a family seairjotrea-. and a drcis 
maker as well as with nur-erj woman and a man sei\ant 

Tbe queit on now naturjilj pieSBiits itstlf how can a person 
be«t establish himstlf upon a capil il of kuror five thousand 
d(llai= If he put this um into stocks ot bond and mortgage 
he cannot live upon the interest With such an income he 
Launot support a familj The idea of supporting a tamily on 
three hundred dollars a jear as per-ons owning that amount oi 
piopertj geuerallj wish to Ine is ab=urd Nor is this sum m 
trade vorlh much il an\ more than, at lawful interest la 
ti-ide interest and pruieipal together woull support a family 
ontj two or three \eari at moit living as most per ons called 
meichants do live But let an i(tivc enterpri'-mg joung man 
lla^e file thou".and dollars with which to purchase stock and 
impiove a larm and he will be completely mdepeiident aal by 
the lime he is fortj he will be eomparitu ely rich 'Wuhsuch 
an outfit luduslr^ inl good management on the farm and in 
the hou=e persons maj lay up five hundred dollais eveiy jear 
with the utmost ease espcciallj when they commente and have 
1 >oun£r children to support ifterwirds they will have the 
benefit of these accummulations to aid them as their fdmilies 
bet me more c\pcn ne Most of the mdiv duals referred to 
had not half that sum with whieh to beg n their farming oper 
aticns and jet they la d up on an averige more than double 
ol hve huodi d dollars 

There is another beautiful fetture in the pursuit of agricul 
ture In other pursuits there is dinger of then being crowded 
If crowded disagreeable and unhealthy competitions result 
Piolits ire reduced from a geneial reduclion of prices till at 
length there is diliinultj in getting a living Iroin any legitimate 
husmesa To obviate this the legular business is enlarged or 
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something having no kindred with it is attached to it or en- 
grailed upon it. Ill both instances the result may be iiiauspi- 
oious. If the former is doue, sales are not only made at re- 
duced prices, b^t fioqueiitiy on doubtliil or long credit iiiaiead 
of cash or on short and good credit. All know that this is 
ruinous. If the latfer is Ihe alternative, the legular buaitiesb is 
usually neglected. It is by no means difficult to aulicipate the 
final consequence ol eithir ol the=e alleiudtnes B 1 1 i amoral 
view then, i" eomt.thiiig still worse to bo dreaded Each is^pt 
to look upon hia competitor as ruining hi* own business Heuce 
jealousies will arise and not only jealousies but ill will and dis 
cord The pteauuies of social lite will be impaired and lo a 
considerable e\tent the =enturieiit of uuiveiaal biotlierhood at 
least among the e ot the "uns oeiupation or of inal and con 
flietitig inteieatB will tease tj eMi-t Instead oi ihe warta 
hearts among the congregations of tho'4 who meet on change 
or m the marts of trade instead oi the kind greetings with 
whieh all shell Id tt ere lommingle each is apt to cast his eyo 
Blealthilj and eu pitionsly up<n all of kindred puituita and 
kindred luteieata instead of the spontaneous and aUeelionate 
uprising of the human bo'om whieli should be iheie as will as 
upon the altar ol iiieudship to impait its odorous bitalh to alt 
around there is diflu=cd a poiaonoua vapor impregnating the 
Goul with the seeds of moral death 

In the pur uits of agrnuUiie there is none of lhi= deleter 
lous len<Ieiic\ In them there is no ociasion for jealousy 
There is ample space lor all di'pt ed lo take part in them 
The idea of more being produced fiom the earth than is neces 
sarj to support its inhabilanls never enteis the mind The 
jppi ehenaion is that after all that can be produced there vill 
be a deficienev that in some places there may be famine and 
starvalion And ^ihoever dreamed thj.t the fundamental arti 
cles for sustaniing life will ever be too eh ap When was ever 
beef pork and other meats — or bieadatufls — or potatoes and 
the kindred esculents loo abLtiidant to suppiv the wants of the 
masses, whoso means for procuting thera are tcantj ' The 
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prices of most of these staples have tripled, all have doubled, 
and some have quadiupled in our own life time ; and the tcn- 
dcuey of these prices is still upward, iiotwithstandiug all the 
1 in pro Yemenis made in igncullure To reiidei them perma 
iieiill} leES no utie daies to eTpect and it le- scaixe-]) to he 
exjiccted that upward advances mill not be habitually wiInLPSid 
How can It be oiheiwise especiallj in our own countij where 
population IS tolling in upon us like the wa^es of the sea ' If 
the lutuie la to he like Ihi, pa*;! in this re-.pe(,t the time is not 
distdnt when millions in our country as in the old ones will 
si,ar(.el\ he able to proeiirp the meins upon Mhich to "u^tain 
hfi_ To supply the increased deinind for provisions to support 
our last incceaaing- population there must be unwearit.d eflorls 
to increase the fertiht) of the «o 1 and to tugrnent the number 
of those who havt the eaie of it 

Hence among firmeis theie is no di'-position to be alirmed 
■when their numbers are multiplied and when the crops are 
augmented The more enlightened and 'uicesaful of ihem on 
the other hind rijoice to obseive ill indicaliona of improie 
ment W hen did a f trnii'r tvcr get a patent for rai-iiig a great 
cirp of wheal or corn ' If it is the result of anj discovery of 
his own, he forthwith reveals the secret, that others may avail 
themselves of the benefit of it, causing it to be as free as the air 
of heaven. So in everything else. Each endeavors to stimu- 
liite his neighbors by his own suceess. On this account there is 
urdinarilv among them a fraternal feeling, a general and harmo- 
nious c^-operatLon in their labors ; all being co-laborers wiih the 
Supreme Being in. supplying the wants anil promoting the hap- 
piness of the human family. Is there no pleasure in this, to be 
even more than a balance against any extra toils or privations 
in the farmer's life ? We think tlipre is; and we challenge 
those in crowded occupations, where competition and rivalry are 
nearly ruinous to success, to produce in social life a feature so 
lovely, so elevating, and so benignant as that here set forth in 
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THE VILLAGE Sl'MJiY SCHOOL. 

The establishment of Sunday Schools, although compara- 
tively of recent origin, has already done much in mitigating the 
evils of poverty. Indeed these schools were designed to elevate 
the poorer classes, by dispelling from them the ignorance to 
which they secmud to be allied ; especially an ignorance of reli- 
gion, without a knowledge of which they could be expected to 
rise only a little above the level of brut.es. Where such a mo- 
ral degradation was found, with it was also found a social de- 
gradation, but little less to be deplored, because it presented a 
broad gulph which few only would be enabled to paaa, before 
they could enjoy the means for any general mental illumination. 
And, the fact has become proverbial, that intellectual without 
moral elevation is rather detrimental than beneficial to society ; 
it is sirnply a qualification, not to do good, but to do mischief in 
the world ; an engine, not to augment and render more stable 
the good already existing there, but to demolish it, and to erect 
on its ruins an empire of anarchy and blood. 

Those not familiar with the stale of society— or rather, with 
Ihe poorer laboring classes of it — during the first tea years of 
the present century, and the last twenty-five years of the pre- 
vious century, cannot realise the necessity that then ejcisted for 
Euch an ameliorating agent for this benevolent work, as the 
Sunday School. The importance of general education was not 
then felt as it now is. At that period the public mind had 
scarcely begun to emerge Irom many of the shadows of the dark 
ages. During those ages learning had been shut up in clois- 
ters or confined to privileged clasBes. Others did not generally 
deem it necessary ; and the poor were unable to obtain it, how- 
ever desirous they might have been. In manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where children were confined to labor, for twelve or four- 
teen hours each day, from one Sunday to another, and thus year 
after year, it became a natural consequence, that in such masses, 
the physical and mental powers lost their individuality, and 
were, to aa atanuiag exteut, rather moved like inert manner 
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than like free and responsible agents. Had the social influences 
thus generated continued without abatement, even at the present 
day, there would he seen, especially in such localities, the most 
alarming exhibitions of huoiaa degradation, and crime. How 
could it have been otherwise ? The short intervals not devoted 
to continemetit and toil in the sis working days, seemed to render 
it a matter of necessity, that the remaining day in seven should 
be used soleJy for physical relaxation. Hence, the mind was 
wholly negleeted, and there was no inducement in all these 
eongregated multitudes to rise abnve the barriers that so closely 
a[Ld so firmly entrenched them. 

The Sunday School was primarily designed to take the 
supervision of these children on their day of release from con- 
finement, to give them the elements of a common education, and 
by causing them to undergo ablutions and to he deceutly clad, 
1o inspire in them a feeling of self-respect, on which alone can 
there be any well grounded hojie of thorough improvement. 
The design originated in the purest benevolence, and it embraced a 
fcheme predicated on the soundest principles of common sense and 
philosophy. Rarely can weexpect tornnder any moral service of 
value to an individual, and especially to a class of individuals, 
unless there exists with them a respect for themselves. If this 
feeling does not exist, the first eflbrt to be made is to inspire it ; 
for without it, oiir labors will neither be appreciated by those 
fur whose benefit they are intended, or remunerative to thoue 
who perform them. At the period of which we are speaking, 
these children were genpraliy ragged and filthy, and their pa- 
rents were too poor' or too indiflereiit to their comfort and res- 
pectability, to be iiislramental in promoting for them any 
change. This change, as well as the labor of instrn cling them, 
was to be a work of charity. Accordingly, those who were to 
be the teachers were also to be the solicitors of the means, if not 
able themselves to furnish them, for rendering their pupils decent 
in appearance. Adults, if ragged and filthy, and especially if 
Btupid and vicious, are naturally the objccis of disgust and 
BVCtEioti, while children, having these j-epul^ive a.ltubutes, aie 
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as commonly the objects of pity and asddious commiseration. 
This we all know from experience. 

The spectator of the external changes wronght, especially 
by the first Sunday Schools, could not have failed of experiencing 
pleasure, though he might not have realized the internal change 
in progress. A contrast cannot bo imagined more striking and 
impressive, than the presentation in the streets, or about the 
livery stables, or at the entrances to the garrets and cellars 
wfiere they dwell, on a Sunday morning, of a few hundred chil- 
dren. as before described, and their appearance a few hours after- 
wards in the School Eoom, then clean and lidy and listening to 
the instruction of their teachere. We hesitate not to say, that 
ia our life time we have frequently passed from street to street, 
beholdin^^ in that seaMin of Iheir release from confinement, these 
wretched litiie personifications of poverty and ignorance, but not 
without painful forebodings of the destiny before them— of peni- 
tentiaries, and dungeons, and gibbets, the frightful retributions 
for a career of destitution and crime ! And. it has been our 
■ delight, perhaps a thousand times— for wc spent years, long 
Eince, in one of the receptacles of such children — in directing 
the instruction given them ia the Sunday School department of 
a church ; here thoy were comely and aticniive, and not a few 
denoting, as time has since proved a reality, an inward aspira- 
tion to participate in the more elevated labors and enioyments 
of aChiisr-- ■■ 



About tho year 1815, we had the supervision of a Sunday 
School, composed wholly or nearly so of children in a manufac- 
turing village, and habitually confined, year after year, in the 
cotton mills, for which it was then more distinguished than any 
other one in the country. These children were of all ages, from 
six or eight years to fifteen or si.vLeen. and had been collected 
mostly from the adjacent counties of the two States, on the con- 
tiguous borders of which the village was located. In some in- 
stances Ihey were fatherless, but more generally the fathers were 
Biok. or else had become the victims of intemperance, so that the 
lespouBibiJity of supporting and rearms thccQ was cast antirely 
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upon the mother. They were of course poor, and were placed 
in these establishments to earn money Ibr the support of ihem- 
Eelves and mothers, and also of brothers and sisters too young 
to labor, and, in not a few instances to our knowledge, of their 
iJvunken fathers. If there is aught in this world thai can fill 
the bosom with righteous indignation, it is the 'sight of the 
heartless and brutal inebriate, who will thus take the hard earn- 
iufrs of his broken-hearted and sickly wife, and also of his own 
young children, that he may indulge himself in sloth and beastly 
disEipatioLi. If [hero is aught that can fill the bosom with un- 
wearied commiseration it is the toil and the robbery of such 
inothfers and their lender oilspring. We have no hostility to ihe 
establishments in which such children ha\e found it necessary 
to labor. In numerous instances the\ have proved a great 
blessing to the community at hige as well as to mdividuila of 
the classes alluded to for Miihout tliLm many of these mdivi 
duals would ha\e become ^aglants or public paupers And 
while such estdblishinenls became thi. needful asjlumsof an 
untold rnuhiiude thus lediiced to po\Lrfy and the iiece =it) for 
early loil, the &undaj School was planted by the iidi- of them 
to save the inrrates fi m that moial leproaj almost a necessary 
consequence of such hardship ] vat one and social mfluencei 
as there seem an unaioidabk element la their eiislence 

Our Stnidaj School was one of pecuhai mlere'it Such 
schools were then in our com [j by no means fieqiiently lound 
Hence the noveltj of it aid the no^cltj of the labor to oursclf 
led to a devotion to it hordui i„ on ci thus a(=m It became a 
model or a pattern t-ilicol and a Mas uatur 1 the notice takea 
of it by all aroui 1 adii onalI\ stiinulated all engie d in it to 
secure for it a fidtl tj undei other ciicums ances not alwaja e\ 
pccfed. The chilireu were all decentlj equipped not oi Iv for 
an appearance in the school room but lor the services of the 
church, which n ere mmedialelj to follow Ii deed for several 
of the first months, these children made the majority of the con- 
gregation for that service, being joined by a few only, save their 
parents and older brothers and sisters. With the exception of 
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a Single familj the "ervii-e of the Episcopal Church was a no- 
vella to that uoii^iegition It i- not our purpo e m the=e speci 
fie at ions to indicate jnj di re«pect to other modes of rel gious 
vorahip or anj inienoritj m them tor the l-gi imate ends to be 
accompiished in all diiine ■norahip hut feimjly in the discus 
Bion of a more general subject to make known the adrainble 
working of it 111 the ci=e now the su>ject ot our remarks Iti 
religious in=litulione ns in cimI go\einmeut moie depends lor 
mdiiidu-il or publ o ntilitj on the manner in which they are 
ob=er\ed and maintaintd than on an 1 pe 1 a y 

po<!=e==ed b\ inv particular one W li I Up d d f h 
excellence of that to nhuh ve are h d nd n wh h 

we have long labored, we pretend no hi hi 

affirm, that persona attached to other f m a q Uy n 

cere in their allegiance, and experience 1 d 1 

culture not less to he desired. 

Many of the children in this school pa k ! 1 h 

ordoT of their tcacberB. This was ev d b h p 1 y 

of their attendance, their exemplary and praiseworthy deport- 
ment, and especially the amount of their recitations. Consider- 
ing the little leisure time allowed them, the many hours ihey 
were held to service in the mills, every day, we believe from 
six in the morning till seven in the evening — it really seems 
impossible at this distance of time that some of the statistics of 
that school aeuld have been founded on fact. Had we not been 
an ear and an eye witness, we might now doubt it. A stran- 
ger admitted to witness the exeroises of it — to see the well- 
dressed and orderly children that composed it ; the intelligence 
that beamed from so many expressive eyes ; and especially the 
promptness and the accuracy that distinguished every branch of 
prescribed duty, could not easily have realised that these were a 
community of factory children, driven by poverty at this early 
age to earn their own living. Such, however, was the fact ; for 
it shows that the menial capabilifies of all are essentially the 
same ; and, that so far as differences of character c."ihibit them- 
selves in society, they are ordiifarily the result of diflereat de- 
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grees of culture, either mental or social. This fact, i 
showH that not unfrequecitly factory chiiJioa — or cotton hugs — 
as they are sometimes called — if fiivorod by an attendance upon 
a good Suuday School, in connection with other helps for 
calling Jbrth the better elements of tlieir nature, will prove 
themselves, in the course of life, not inferior, to aay the least, to 
the children of those whom they served. It is no uncommon 
thing that poor children hecome rich, and the children o( rich 
in turn become poor. Society is in a constant stale of fusion, 
new portions of it sticcessiveh rising to the surface while otheis 
are sinking from view to Bupplj their placo 

Snch mutations in the social condiuon of man e=peeially m 
out country, are of the most frequent occurrence Indeed there 
is seemingly little or nothing in that condition which remains 
more than a score of jetra AiVe know but litlle ol ihe rank of 
the ancestor from the position of the descendant The in=tinees 
ore comparatively few wheie the son oi the politician raised to 
the highest honors in the Slate is ible to Bu=lain in his iamily 
the ascendancy of the fither and e^en the elevation fiom 
■wealth with all Ihe entrenchments (ast jbotit it after the clo=e 
oi'one generation, has but an impaired lelia rtmainiiig bthind , 
and in the second or third descending sciio not a \eatige ol it 
is to he found. The i-ountrj i» the gitat nursery foi Biipfl^ing 
the places thus made vi-i-te There genius is eonstanllj ri-ing 
in freshness, and is sending forth to all the high ramifications of 
the body politic its long and vigorous tendrils One class of the 
youth Itave the plough barefooted, and become errand boys, and 
then clerks, and then merchants and men of wealth in the city, 
while the sons of former merchants, from effiminacy, or extrava- 
gance, or indolence, after spending the property bequeathed 
them, become paupers. Another class of these youth in !ike 
manner leave the plough bareiixiled, seek some literary institu- 
tion, and in due tirne are prepared to take, and do take posses- 
sion of the most distinguished honors and responsibilities of the 
land. Even the poorest children and youth of the country — iho 
offipring oileutinies of drunkards and forlorn widows, resort lo 
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the manufacturing village to obtain subsistence. Here the na- 
tive enei-gy, brought from their native hills and valleys, soon 
enables them to become adepts in the laboi-s of their new voca- 
tion. A portion oi' the males are even able to excel in the arts 
of machinery and the varied routine of manufacturing, so that 
when revulsion, or any opportunity presents itself for it, they 
become themselves the principals in those very establishments 
or raise up new ones surpassing those which preceded them. 

Nor are these female youth doomed to spend life in such ser- 
vile toil. They also rise ; as well as the males, they receive an 
impulse at the factory village Sunday School ; there the first 
mental germ begins to unfold itself; there a laste is acquired 
f t d f 1 fe ; and there also they are stimulated to 

k P h m desirable conjunctions within the sphere 

f f 1 mb The culture of the Sunday School is suc- 

ed d bj I f h Bible Class and the scientific lecture room, 
a d h b) If I e from the village hbrary. Thus all the 
1 I diate to the prescribed seasons at the spin- 

ul d ! I m a levotcd to mental and social improvement. 
I f 1 noe poor, ragged, and ignorant little girls, 

b m 11 f d oung women, and having laid by, as many 

f 1 md ! d d of dollars, and being handsomely dressed, 

h d he church, they appear like ladies of the 

^ ^ ^ { them become highly intellectual and 

P 1 I d h nera. Afterwards, they marry gentlemen 

f p d peciability— occasionally of wealth and 

hi — hu foni factory girls they become seated in 

P 1 dm d exert an influence in the first grades of 

If I W w E I id, especially, thousands and thousands, 
el f ma f poor orphanage,or worse than that, orfrom 

ii f d f I m St straitened farmers, have worked their 
ay 11 d th all that is honorable and estimable in 

^ " fi dso y. A volume might be filled with the most 

m f he factory girlsofLowell,l'Hwtiicket, Taun- 

n r 11 R nd Dover; and an hundred years hence soma 

of th b Am a heraldry may he traced back to these ptaceB. 
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AmoK"' the moat nitere'tiiig Echolars in the Sunday School 
of which W(, were tht head was i little bo\ perhips ti.n jeara 
of age when he fir-t attractel our e penal notice nhi was 
scrupulouBly constant m his attendance maiililie in liisdemtanor 
and indefatigable in. his profioienej He was one of the mo*:t 
faithful in his labors in the mill hut on eich Sunday morning 
would recite half a dozen chapter hoin the New Tesla 
ment which he had so ihoioufrhK connnitted to nn.moi\ with 
an accuracv and emphasis that mi^ht have tanked well with a 
good rehear=il of bhak pciii. In the coui=e of one jear he 
thus eomn itted to n emon and recited at the 'Sunday ^choul 
the whole of thi. Ne 1 Teslaraciit the Prophec) of Isaiah and 
most of the Psalms and Proverbs buch an instance oi asEi 
duit\ naturally e-^ciled admiration How a boy of that age, 
and constaiith for about twehe hour" ada\ devoted to manual 
labor, could do thi-, w as a mastery Inqmrj was accordingly 
made. The result was as follows. 

T!:e family of this boy, In eonMijuence of the drunken bahita 
of the father, was, in a rural population thirty miles off. reduced 
to extreme destitution. He was beastly, ^llen, and stupid. The 
mother was a woman of more than ordinary good appearance 
and intelligence, but, as usual under such circumstances, dis- 
couraged and heart-broken. There were several children, the 
eldest advanced to full womanhood, and tlie youngest in the 
cradle. The intermediate ones were of all ages, having suc- 
ceeded each other, apparently, two years apart. Hither they 
were driven to obtain subsistence. The mother was house- 
keeper, the father did nothing hut visit the dram-shops, and all 
the children of an age to work were kept in the cotton mill. 
The boy alluded to, with two or three others, joined the Sunday 
School, and he became so interested in it, that he procured a 
copy of the New Testament, from which he would cut leaf after 
leaf, as he wanted them, keeping one constantly spread out, 
in the inside of his hand, so that he could, wiihout being ob- 
served by the overseer, glance his eye upon it when engaged in 
Ifla work- This was hia own device, as the ohildrea were not 
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allowed to take a. book into the mill and in his ease might 
have been tolerated, inasmuch as it did not lead lo a neglect oi 
his emploj-er'a interest. In this manner our loui.g pupil jmntly 
pursued his labora and hisSuiidi) School ]es=oiis somelimea 
also, getting up in the morning and =tiidjmg an hour by 
lamp-liglit, belbre the bell summoned him to his regular oe en 
pation; in this manner, too, he was enabled to awomjhsh all 
wo have stated. Several facts connected with part of hi>. early 
his.lory might be narrated; bit our 1 mils will not admit ot 

One advantage of the Sundaj School incidental to those of 
primary consideration, is the opportunity furni'hed for bringing 
to light and before the public, such instances of talent Hun 
dreds of such have in this way beeu gleaned from the greatest 
obscurity. Boys have been placed dt «thool and furni'ihed with 
a claesica] education, so that not a few of out proles^ionai men 
can trace back through this very channel their progress to emi 
nence, lo the most humble conditions e( er know n to e\ist dirh 
too, of talents and moral worth have pa"ed from the lowly cot 
lage to a pupilage in the village Sunday School ; then advanced 
to become teachers ; Ad when performing duties as such, by 
frequent intercourse with the young pastor, or with theological 
students, frequently the male teachers In such 'a school, lo be- 
come the wives of persons to whom their names would never 
have been made known, had it not been for their associations with 
such an inslitmion. It is well known that the Sunday School 
room has often had a most bewilching influence in calling into 
action a pure and chastened aficction between the sexes. As 
much as it has been celebrated for giving life and vigor to the 
young Christian, it has not been less memorable in moulding 
kindred minds into conjugal unity. I'erhaps there is, or should 
be, a «miliaiity between the passion which binds two persons is 
wedlock, and that which binds all, male and female, to the 
throne of heaven I 

At the age of about twelve years, the factory Sunday School 
boy, who committed to memory the whole of the New Testa- 
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ment was placed under tuition for classical studj Hi's profi 
Ciencj mo'^pood aid lie continued it till having passed through 
most of the books ti en requi ed pieparatory to tho University 
OwULC to some chai g<. in tho labors ol bis fiicnd who had thus 
assisted him his scholastic pursuits were relu qui=hcd for tho^e 
of a nieicantile character In the latter he fiist labored with 
his accustomed fidelity as a clerk and then as a merchant 
and we appuhend le still hves m an eastern citj of our re 
public respected b\ all who know him It is many \ears since 
wehave=een Iiim but we shall ne^er cease to remember the 
honorable distimtiLU he itquired at the Milage -junday School 
■wheie he toiled for a =ub'ii tence ai d how that distmctioa 
prepared the waj for a subsequent i,aieer of bubinesa and res 
pectabihty A kind reco^iiilion on our part of distinguished 
merit in those who thus commenced the path«ayof hfe and 
one in which we weic wont to sban. is among the mo^t plea 
sant reminiscence" oi former dijs May the tune be iar distant 
when those reminiscences shall fade away The\ aie better 
than gold for gold is valueless when we sufler f)r the want of a 
pure conscience. They are better than fame, for fame is a mere 
empty breath, not imparting health to soul or body. They are 
better than life, for whcu life is ended they become an enduring 
memorial in thfe archives of heaven. In all cases it is more 
blessed to bestow a favor than to receive one ; and, in a case of 
this sort is a thousand-fold more so in the one than in the other. 
Although Sunday Stihools were originally estabUshed for the 
laboring poor, particularly in manufacturing districts, still, such 
has been their general utility, and so well adapted are they to 
the wants of a community, the rich as well as the poor, they are 
DOW found in connection with nearly every church in the land. As 
now generally conducted, the Sunday School is not so much de- 
signed to impart the elements of a literary education, aa of a 
religious one ; to store the youthful mind with a knowledge of 
theVeat truths of the Gospel, Where there is any deficiency 
of this kind of instruction in the family-where parents neg-lect 
in a familiar and efficient manner indiilibly to impress the mittds 
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of their children with the distinotive moral and didnctic attri- 
bute of ih Ch ■ -an fiystem. the Sunday School can alone 
fiupplj 1 d f y in family cuhure. Without this substi- 
tute vas nun b f children in Christian eommuuities would 
•eem rf; g , , ,li,„, fr„„ ,),„ jiju, „j ,jj ^^^^ ^.^^^^^ 
of re eal d 1 u And where there is no manifest nesligenee 
in the fan Ij by Ch stian parents towards their children,' "upon 
the subject here indicated, the Sunday School may not only be- 
come the handmaid of parental labor, but carry forward to a 
higher grade of rehgious attainment, both in doctrines and 
praclico, what could, from the nature of the circumstances, only 
have received from that labor its first conformations. 

It is a fact implying no dereliction of duly, that a vast ma- 
jority of parents have not themselves had that mental training 
re,n,s,to to give their children a systematic course of in- 
struction ; and. of such as have had it, a few only have the 
leisure to do all, or even a moiety of what in this respect shonld 
be done. It would be unreasonable and absurd to expeet 
that persons can give, before having had preparation for the la- 
bor, jndieions instruction in religion anymore than in philology. 
It IS seen, therefore, how valuable must be the agency of tho 
Sunday School, as now conducted, in preparing the risin- gene- 
ration for a Christian life. Even if there ha, been no neglect 
of parents, it is about as necessary in preparing our chirdien 
and youth for full membership in the Church, as the Grammar 
School IS in preparing student, for admission to tho university. 
It IS apprehended, never .leless, that many parents are remiss in 
giving religions instruction to their children ; that they seem 
to imagine all is to be done by the Sunday School, and 
nothing by themselves ; that, since from a want of due quali- 
fication or of leisure time, they cannot do every thing in thi. 
important work, they will do nothing .1 aU. It «ill he seen 
m the sequel of this memoir that more vigilance should he ob- 
served in forUfying the minds of our youth against the subtlo- 
ties of infidelity than has been common. If not duly fortiSed, 
OMOiT I one wiU be lost to the OhuMh— amy a one wiu-mako 
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shipwreck of llieir fiith — many a one will be joined to tlie 
ranks of unbelief Thib will appear fiom the ca=e of Ljdia 
■-heldon another Sundaj School pupil -with whose hialorj we 
were acquainted 

Althousrh iherc was a shade of wildness and romince m 
her chaiactcr not by anj inems attnbutable to the oli' fash 
loiied bcrijture Chiistian name with TihichBhe had bteii eii 
dowed at the baptismal font still "he was a ciil of raie taknts 
■»= well a*: of great pergonal beaut) Pirtial as we are to that 
ilaes of projjer names ind ho tile as we are to that irieverent 
itid ndiculou" faan which nowi dajs shudders at the sup 
po td vulgintj of them and would sooner call cittlc than 
children bj such a cognomen as Beulah or Kezn or Machu 
orJSaomi or Rachel or Uzal oi Zilpa we do not pretend to 
attach verj great importance to them Nimca are important 
as furnishing a (.oniiiuent mole if distinguishing one person 
liom anotl er and m giving them to our (hildren maj be a 
delighllol one in perpetuating the niemorj of esleemed hiends 
both dead and luing Theit ma\ loo be good taste in select 
in"' such as are euphonious or are easilj recollected hut be. 
jond lbs there is nothing of mignitude depending on them 
They are mere matteis of f^ncv and more perwins probably m 
the selection of them lendei Ihem'elves obnoMous to ridicule 
than entitled to the ev>rci=e of {.ood sense We were alna\s 
partial to the name of L\dia, and our acquaintance with Lydia 
Sheldon the sceptical but subsequently pious Sunday School 
scholar has embalmed it with increased aficction 

The maher if Ljdia being leftawid w when this beloi el 
child was lut ten j ears if age was mduced to open a genteel 
boarding bou'-e ff limited e-vteiit in Ccmnion street ore oi the 
mot beautiful localitus in Bo=tin This street being ilii i t 
whollv occupied ai prnate residences by the elite of that cit; a 
boarding eatablisbment there especiallj when under ihc diiec- 
tion of * lady so accomplished and so w ell known as the Widow 
bheldc n— itill young and e==enti>illj beautiful and Cherished by 
the friends of her deceased husband — in his life tirue suppoeed 
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to be rich, but oa his death, found to be insolvent — was eure to 
receive the most ample patronage. By the boarders, all of the 
higher class, with abundant means, Mrs. Sheldon was treated 
like a sister, and had Lydia been an own child she eonld not 
have been more ca/eseed and petted. The mother bein^ much 
occupied with a supervision of the family, the daughter, when 
out of school, was almost wholly with the hoarders, and saving 
at the table, or when her clothes were to be adjusted, they were 
seldom together ; and what was especially unfortunate, Lydia's 
religious education was wholly neglected. The natural sweet- 
ness of her temper seemed almost to justify the apprehensiott 
that she needed not the culture required by most children. Ne- 
vertheless, her fine talents in connection with her peculiarly 
winning manners, made occasion for judicious culture even the 
more necessary. The more iovely the features the more bril- 
liant the intellect, and the more fascinating the manners in an 
orphan girl of her age, the more likely was she to become taint- 
ed, when temptation presented itself, by some moral poison. 
Such in this case was the fact with I^ydia Sheldon. The mother 
as well as the boarders generally, amid so much loveliness and 
so many bewitching charms, if they discovered some little defect 
of manners or thought, gave slight heed to it ; tiiey attributed 
it to some transient impulse, not calculated to leave behind any 
enduring blemish ; and, especially, wli«n viewed in contraat 
with its counterparts, was tbrgotten or undeserving serious con- 
Eideration. 

When Lydia was abont thirteen years old. Dr. P., with two 
adult daughters, having had in everything but religion, the best 
education, obtainable at that lime, became boarders in Mrs Shel- 
don's funilly. He was not tlicii a jiracticing physician, but de- 
voted his attention to general literature ; and, although not a 
professed infidel, his syinpafhii'S were all that way, and he had 
in his library sundry sceptical books. His daughters, also, though 
privately, were a little, iu this respect, disposed to listen to the 
inuendoes of their father. This was oneof the unusual solecisms 
of female character. Not a year previous to this time they had' 
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lost a, pious mother : and, that two surviving daughters should 
so soon have foigotten her counsels and her prayers — her pious 
resinnation and her buoyant hopes of a blessed immortality — to 
us is incomprehensible How a well educated surviving; offspring 
— particularly a female offspring, can ever Ibrget such counsels, 
or cease to avail themselves of the abiding consolation to be 
derived, at the sick bed-ide, from such prayers, such resignation, 
and such hopes, is more than we can explain. The Misses P. 
did seemingly forget these counsels, and did cease to avail them- 
selves of thai consolation. Knowing what we do of the warm 
susceptibilities of the female heart, an irreligious woman seems 
to us almost a pHradox — soreietimea we have thought her a mon- 
ster ! Knowing also the high mission assigned to her by the 
Author of her being, and the groat trials she has to expSrieiice 
in the sphere of duties incident to that mission, we shudder at 
the very idea of her ever becoming recreant to the faith or the 
practice of the Christian. If there is no one to whom she can 
look for unerriuE guidance when the world all around her is 
dark as midnight ; if there is none to whom she can repair with 
childlike confidence of succor when al! earthly hopes and enjoy- 
ments are blasted and swept away, what a cheerless-— what a 
paralysing destiny has been ordained for her I Depraved as the 
world is. bleak and desolate as it often presents itself to us, were 
it not for that conservatism found in female piety, sad indeed 
would be the picture of human life. Man m:iy, and often does, 
long encnuutet courageously the storms that assail him ; but, at 
last his spirit falters, and like the rent sleamship on the tumui- 
uous waves, he forever sinks amid the couteiidiug elements, and 
u lost and forgotten, Kot so is it wiih woman I The world 
may, indeed, scowl and frown upon her, yet her well balanced 
piety enables her still to trust in a benignant Providence. She 
may, indeed, experience shipwreck ; yet, she sinks not, she glides 
from wave to wave like the Indian skiff, or the modern life-boat, 
her faith and her hope sustaining her, till lauded in the peaceful 
haven. 

Lydia Sheldon soon became a favovite with Dr. P. and his 
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daughters, as she was with the other boarders. She was much 
in their afarlmeiit ind her niqui«ihie mind speedily led her to 
his hbrarj One k=s nitelleaual might not have noticed the 
iiifid^l liooka but she noticed them and did not iaiJ to read 
them At first she was is she aftcrwaid= confessed, shocked 
with the b(ld assumptions she then found IS"everlhel ess. like 
the fancied charm of the rattlesnake thej seemed to deprive 
her of all po-wtr to ie= at their influe ice al hough for a period 
she abhoircd the r irnpiou^i slander- she knew not how to tear 
heraLll anaj from thLm Her conacR lire probably, reproved her 
for thusmedlling with what her better impulses told her should 
not ha\e been louchLd Aware of her fault iti this respect, she 
ktpt the whole matter a profound seciet daily reading them, 
private!) as she ha<) opportumlj till 'he bad at control all the 
popular aiguments against the autbeulicit\ and truths of the 
Bible True she diJ not imaginL herself an infidel, but her 
inmd WIS too much poisoned to bean active Christian. She 
■would sometimes fur lours wtep m her retirement that she had 
thus been entiagled m thtsesnaie still had not courage, either 
to htr mother or her minister to make known the dilemma in 
which 'he « as held or to seek fur htlp in being e.tfricated from 
It Hid "ht. in this matter maiufLSttd the same frankness and 
Bimplicit) she had been accustomed to praUiee, she would have 

been ^aved from the peril to which she was now exposed a 

peril ending in ruin hid =he not at la=t been relieved from it. 

About this period Mrs Sheldon relinquished her boardin"- 
hou^o establishment and remove! to a country village. Here were 
several joung ladies ncirlj of the age of Ljdia. belonging to the 
best farndies but having fiiiiahed their probation at the Sunday 
Sihool Snuullaueousl) oi iieailj "o Mr CrifEn, a young law- 
jer estab ishel him=elf m it A more b autiilil spot could not 
have been found Here wis a select anl well cultivated society 
suflicieiitly ample to make life agreeable And there was 
enough of bu=iueis to gi\e it an air of inMgoritiiig activity, and 
prevent that f ehng of ennui almo'it insepara le from a popula- 
tion wholly without business Hon e\er desirable that there be 
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few individuals of refinement, wealth, 
and loisure, to look after objeols of public interest as well aa 
the poor, it is still desirable that the masses of all communities 
should lie liabituiilly devoted to some useful and active occupa- 
tion. Without it, the mind becomes enfeebled, and (he moral 
pulse beats low. The excitement of business is as needful lo 
promote & good social temperature, us the wind is to drive away 
the siokly vapors rising from stagnant pools and undrained 
marshes. Such was the village where Mrs. Sheldou and her 
daughter took residence, to enjoy the little competence she ac- 
quired in the city. As yet she had learned nothing of the in- 
fluence upon her daughters mind from an acquaintance with 
Dr. P. and his family. Had she known it, her pleasure from 
the agreeable circumstances connected with her new residence 
would have been o;reatly lessened. As the sequel will show, it 
was best the secret of the daughter had not been imparted to 
her, though the principle of such concealments is ever to be 
condemned. 

Youn" Mr. firiffin was beginning his business career with 
the finest prospects. His talents -wcieof a high order his 
moral character was unexcepti nable and his ptrsonal appeir 
anee and manners were also =uch as to iiiakt him finnis and 
admirers. The Rector of the Chuich esteemed him ^ material 
acquisition to the interests of thi, paush for n hira it was lo 
be expected, he would cier hnd prompt and efficient -o opera 
lion. NotwithsUnding the prejudiLe that often existed espe 
cially ill the country, agaiust the legal pr< fission a prejudice 
not unnatural, and in =rmi. cases well loiinded lor it is well 
known that individuals hiie forrnerlj nore than at presuit 
made that profession a cloak for slirrmfr up -tuie and op| ussing 
the poor without the maniltstation of adequate redeeraing qua 
lilies o he a I ofTet st 11 is au m deniable truth that the 
membe s of 1 a | of s o m j and should be men of e-cem 
plary I s a 1 of 1 c p es ocial and moral pinitipk* At 
Ihe p e s h q al ii atious are the be=t au^-ranty they 

can hav of success Tl e r position m society causes sut.b IraiU 
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of character to be in Ihe hin-hest decree efficacious upon all who 

" d their superior intel- 

^ '^ P P d m habils of business, 

^ ^ ^ ^ n ty, political, social, 

" ^ '^ ™ persona belonging to 

P ^ ' Th sary in the conven- 

^ ^ b a Church as they are 

" *" ^ ^ b particular sphere 

/* ^ ''J e there is a shrewd 

and quick Sighted Uwjer, without lU being detected. It is a 

part of their duly to delect and expose misapprehension in small 

matlerfi, as well as knavery and fraud in large ones. It is one 

of their very instincts to search out and uufuld'the lurking place 

of intrigue and dishonesty, and to present human conduct^'iii the 

mirror of truth. 

Our Church Rector had correct appreh f th d 
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cunn„ the joung dttoriifj- s chanlablo nemRes. they at once 
.o„«,nted to the proposition. The b..t of p.™, ,„ ,o„,eiin,„ 
in a measure at lea.t, intlaeed to eharilablo labors by motira 
equally selBsh. To ilo good to other, 'iitdividoally, or to any 
general sohem. of benevolent enierpri,.. wiiboal regard to th. 
weliare. ease, aod pleasure of those who are to be aelive iu it 
reqmre. a higher degree of moral purpose th.„ wo orfiuarily 
eipeot to Hud. Our motives at best are of a mixed eb.raet.r ; 
even in our most charitable ministrations, it may be, that li 
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linolure of Mleiililion or individual .tt.inment may have liad a 
lorliin'' influence upon the better tendencies of our nature. 
Altliou.li it .honld. indeed, bo the object in Cbriatian moral, to 
fii a hi.b standard, yet, if we repudiate and denounce every 
deed not purely disinterested, it i. feared mucb wdi bo cast away 
that is now cherished with great assiduity. 

Hor would it be unnatural, if these young ladies looked upon 
the proposed measure, as leading to a little social oompael 
amon. tbemselvc. with Mr. Griffin, aithongh in the Sunday 
Schoo'l a. their head and teacher, yet in reality or ultimately 
one of their number, as an equal. Such coniuncUous of the 
se-ves amon. those of their age are always viewed with favor. 
Why should they not be '. Do they not lead to one of the most 
important design, of Providence! Through what channel is 
that design approached with a more chastened alTeotion than 
the charitable services of which we are spoaUng! He had, 
indeed, pamed through all the grade, of classical and piofcsional 
study and was in the career for honorable distinction in the 
broad' arena of life; nor did they probably oonsider themselves 
far in the back ground ; they had as it were fini.hcd their edu- 
cation; their fnmilv alliances and their own personal accom- 
plishment. already reminded them that they might «»n become 
the partieipa ore in the fame and the fortunes attained by those 
like himself No doubt, when by themselves, commenting upon 
the new relations into wl ' b they were about to enter and upon 
the new labors abou b b m b 

have been felt a litl li « h y w n <1 

severally have on the lo S p p d b 

and conscquenth a 1 d 

relation to that dclu B — 

.weetmeata ol young ^ " '' 

dulgenee ; even ba-b d pp p / 

Btoid and matronly \ h h b m 

In due time the new cla.. in the hunday School was duly 
organiJod; and the que.tion cam. up. in rather a democratic 
way what was to be done_what wore to he the studies . The 
10* 
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«„ h.d i„..i„, b... „rf.„f.„i„„ „ ^. 

mi,. B=„do., thm was o„ ik„ p.,t „f ,i,. p„pi|, , „,,,.„„ f 
*S«ily to b. prcerved, aid h.d the idea be.n .n.ge.tod of hav 
.ng them ocoupied with Hudie. „„ a level with those of the 
.chJdpen m the &„„da, Sehool, there might ha,o been a ,„„ed, 
revolt. Mr. ariffi„„d.,stoodh.n..„ nature too well to hL.ri 
•ny mch experiment, young a, ho wa, ia hi, pr6fe.,ion. The 
be.t lawyer. be.t undet.tairf human nature ; and on this ateount 
they will glide alon^ on the river nf iiC. ,™J 
. ^ ^ "" '"« itver 01 iiie amid curvatures, and 

•najio, .and snag, m perfeet .afety, while other, without it are 
eontrnndly sabjoct to disaster and ruin. He wa. prepared tl 
meet the e«,geney. Having spent mneh of hi, lei.ur. ,ime in 
eadmg „d r.e.tmg Shak.pear. and .„m. of the oth.r he,, .pe" 
o™.n. of Engl.,h hterature, he pr„p„„d that the young l.dL 
.Oouid, ,„ , s,„,iar way, perfeel theo.elves in readin-, .„d 
.eo,tat,on, from the Saered Volume. At fir.t they ?a„eied 
nothnrg of the k,«d eould bo done ..tisfaeloriij ; but on he.riu. 
h,m read to them, with .„ earnestness and patho. heeomin, ,h: 
ubj.0 St. Panr. Defenoe before King Agrippa, it seemed to 
them they had never before known „f that eh.pter. A. he ad- 
vaaeed m the Apostl., argument and p,.., .t^erj ,,., X> 
throwm. h„ ,o„l more and more into hi. euunoiation. one after 
one heeam. ,mp...i.ned and wept, .. if i„ „„„, before the 
eonn of Ajeopagus, whe„ wa. speedilyto h, prone.need on th. 
aeeused the verd.et of life or death. Aeoordingl, thi. eh.pier 
wa. „„e.ed for ,he nr,t le,.on in the new olaa Eaeh 

amdr'al!" ""f" '','"""■ '■ ""'•'^' " "■" ■' "" '°'< 

oijEmay all were in rt^ml »f ■ onA <u,. r »- 

I. ■ ■= '" "^eaa It, and, thus, from reaJiijct, and from 

tt'wUh" ,T ?"■"■''■ "" ""'='' '"■ '- '"«• ''" " '™ 
tt wth hf. and ,p,„, „ i( ^ ^^^^^^ 

..rely .. read We de not reeoU.e, i„ the English laugl; . 
HoLT, li,"', ""'"•'""S ■PP.al to , legal tnbun.l. 
No wonder that the.e joung l.d.e. htar.ug „ read b, Mr Grif- 

.,,."" '" ''°'°'''""''> '"" '" «" *■"""(! el»q«moe of Ihe 
The eweise thus tnttedue.d mto tl ,s ela-. of joung ladio. 
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■was peculiarly appropriate ; for lo read eieg-antly is one of the 
most desirable fcrnale accomplishments. With proper training 
and suiEcieiit practice women may become the most elegant and 
effective readers. Their qnick and deep feeling enables them to 
throw the sentiment expressed by the author so completely into 
their manner, their gestures and their looks, that the listener is 
completely engrossed with the subject, from the first to the last ; 
and, with the bursting forth of every new and beautiful thought, 
there may he seen, as they advance, from the expressive curl of 
Iheir lips and the penetrating flash of their eyes, the constantly 
kindling emotion that swells the bosom. It is to be lamented 
that so little attention is generally paid to this peculiar attribute 
in the female mind ; for, it is susceptible of a culture, that gives 
a charm to female character of iuostiraable value. Let a beau- 
tiful and graceful woman with a fine clear voice, read the chap- 
ter alluded to ; or St. Paul's description of Charity ; or St. James' 
description of faith : or the miracle of the blind man restored to 
sight in the ninth chapter of St. John ; or the description of the 
genera! judgment in the twenty-fifth chap o Ma h dapt- 

ing her action to the language and the sub ad II bo 

seen with what certainty she can eontrol h r, the 

elements of the human sou!. Mr. Griffin a d h ass of 
read, and thus to re po ns of 

■o that it was not lo b h nday 

e ero wiled lo witne h p f rmancea 
1 to hear the serm A a result 

n every Snnday Scho b acher 

a be found to take charge of this branch n n t was 

even surmised, that the Rector of the C ah was 

accustomed to read the Daily Lessons of th ts rvi wa.. ncited 
by the example thus set before him, to imp ve h w n manner 
of reading. 

After a few months had been occupied so u fu and so 
satisfactorily to all interested in the ex n m was 

proposed that the young ladies should s udy he E den es of 
Christianity, This branch of Suaday Scho 1 « a u e has alw 



young ladies thus to 
the Inspired Volume, 
School room was mo 
than was the Churc 
would be produced ii 
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been not enough appreciated Eien among the well educated 
of our reliniou con g-rcgjt ions it m ^ht be fi uiid that few only 
ha\e paid that alteiititn to the snbjLCt which would enable 
them to answer the interrogatonea of Ihe sceptic Thi ought 
not to be W hen infidelify open or eoncealed luilis m so manj 
of the bje paths of socictj and cpeeiall) when it now and 
then rai es its bai ner in public pUees with dosimdlio iii=ol net 
it IS ^urelv a part ot decpticy fur the frieii U of the cross to res st 
the m=ult with manlj foice A faduri, to do this is coii=tried 
into an. inability to do it Hence Christiin tj is di graced and 
Its fnends are treated with BLorn Mr (irifiii himaell wilh nil 
his famil aiitj with Black=tone and Hale and Shalispeare in I 
With all his readj knowledge of geneia' literature found him 
Beif under th neoes i j of brushing up his Tbeological polemics 
Miss Sheldon verj soon at the recitdtiuna uommenctd asking 
him such qu'-stion" as uerp sugffe&tel bj her rec Ikclioii'' of 
what she had read m the luhdel hoiks oi Dr P The eiiect 
wa" as she had anticipakd He was poi[.le\.ed m knowing how 
to answer f i he readilj perceived she had too much sagicity 
to be satisfied or Winded w th auj ejiuocal rephts Nor was 
she disposed U receive hypothetical evplanations S! e was 
quick to discoier the difTLrence between them and posit ve anl 
well authenticated rejoinders Noi was she in-noiant of his con 
BCiouB inabihtj io remov hpr do this and althoi"!! she had 
like all her associates fjimel a hi_h opinion of his superior 
mental endowments and m ral e\cE,llence like a shrewd taoti 
cian of htr se\ the more she percened hi" peiplu ilj the more 
she was disposed to multiply those liltlc s^ucy and uiimaiiage- 
able interrogatories. 

The fact was apparent, that the teacher was in an awkward 
dilemma. Ono of his pupils, at least, knew more about the 
evidences of Christianity than he did; or rather of the infidel 
exceptions to them. He made a confident of the Retlor in the 
matter; and it was decided that he should be absent a few 
weeks from the gchool, ostensibly on. business, but in reality for 
the purpose of making himself familiar with the writings of Le- 
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land and Paley and Watson on the subject, and that the Rector, 
in the mean time, should supply his place. Miss Sheldon was 
wise enough to suspect, as she subsequently admitted, the real 
cause of this change, and was willing that there should be a flag 
of truce till Mr. Griffin's return. "When again at his post, befl^r 
prepared for an attack, and even disposed to act on the offensive, 
she of course was more eautioHS in her onsets. However, no op- 
portunity on her part was wanting to introduce inuendoes and es- 
ceptious to the received evidences of revealed religion. Generally 
he was able to quiet her suspicions ; nevertheless like a valiant 
soldier, she retreated cautiously, yielding the ground only where 
she was obliged to yield St. Tlie result wa" that in iho course 
of a few months Miss Sheldon was fully co firme 1 in the truth 
of Chr t anity and that the doubts -^ht. had been lei to cherish 
refated tntirelj on sujerlicial views To one of her lare good 
=eii=e and of her amialle soual habitude" of mind it was trulj 
a consummat on fui \ih ch she expressed the most d 1. ut grati 
tude as well as humiliation foi her previous error m eier 
listening to sui-h fal e ail subtle d liisions It seemed to her 
providential that her mothei thus remov i to this Mllagi, Had 
she remained m the cit) ui der the 1 iflueucea which had 
caused btr doubts m time she might have b (orae a confarmed 
lufidel It also seemed providentwl to hn that she wis thui 
•!o uiiexpectLdly placed in a situation to have her doibts re- 
newed -ind to htve lii-r faith fivi.d on a ba a so rational and 
=ofiim 

The above incidtuls sho v ll i_ imporlin i, of the bunday 
School, and the necessity ot having the evidences ol Uhiistianity, 
■with competent teachers, made a part of the studies pursued. 
These labors of Mr. Gviffiu were continued under the most ia- 
vorable auspices for nearly two years ; the members of his class 
all becoming far better quaUfied for the duties of the Christian 
profession than they would otherwise have been. If all mothers 
^^eTe as well versed in the subjects on which these young ladies 
weie instructed, few children, indeed, male or female, would 
become infidels To impress the young heart with the seati- 
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ments of a true faith, and to train it to the habitua.1 exercise 
of those sentiments is the ajipropriate duty of the mother. The 
father has not usually the ojiportiinity to do it in the best man- 
ner. It should be done by one habitually with them, so that 
the most favorable occasions be takea for it. In the family, 
incidents are almost continually arising, by which young miadi 
are rendered peculiarly susceptible to moral suasion. These are 
the occasions for this importiint work. A few minutes on such 
an occasion will lead to more endiiriug evidence of well directed 
counsel, than whole days formally and without reference to such 
conlingencies, devoted to such culture. Besides, it is well known 
that there is a kindness and a melting earnestness of manner in 
the mother, not always found in the other sex, however well 
cultivated their mind.?, or, however ardent their desire for the 
accomplishment of such an object. Here is the sphere for wo- 
man's appropriate action. Here is the theatre in which she 
effects great achievements. Here is the field where she acquires 
unfading laurels. 

Mr, Griffin discovered in the convert he had made a quick- 
ness of perception and a mental vigor in harmony with his own 
estimaf* for high intellectual female endowment. Nor did he 
fail to discover social affinities and moral susceptibilities equally 
worthy of his appreciation. It was apparent also to himf^elf, 
and to others, that he had been an agent in the hands of Provi- 
dent, not only to rescue her from a most perilous condition, but 
to give her varied capabilities a development, which they might 
not otherwise have reached. The consequence upon his own feel- 
mgs was a natural one. Philosophy in its expositions is universal. 
Had she been discovered by him, although a perfect slranger, 
in an upper apartment of a burning house, without means of 
escape, and he, with unstudied impetuosity, forcing himself 
through the flames to effect her rescue ; or had she suffered 
shipwreck, and begun to sink ia a deep abyss, and he, from the 
impulse of the moment, been led to jdunge in after her and to 
save her, would he feel no untold emotion of friendship for her, 
--IIO uiideiined desire for a perpetuity of union with her ? And, 
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if thua snatched from rum by such an one would she fail to ex. 
penetice a recipiontj of aSection ' To deny or to doubt this 
assumption would be to repudiale the teaching of universal ex- 
perience aa well as the beat philo'iophy with which we are ac- 
quainted To stifle the uprisings of nature is no easy task. To 
=a> to the current of hurnin passion thus iir shalt thou go and 
no farther ottentimes is unavailing unless aided by more thaa 

So It w ts m the present case The faita of it were in union 
with all previous demonstrations Almost befote either imagined 
the "^unday S hool tcicher anl 1 s p p 1 re unalterably m 
love If e her one of i er compan ons ould I ave bee 11 ng- 
to have c ed the co quest I r be ell j.11 had tl e n agnan 
m y to Dck o ledge he fi neas ol t To iove su eeded ) a 
trmo ) ^ d ) le I an a jeai f om h dd - a 1 eu to he 
1 ool ro t! e ce anreeable a d ta a ng M s» 'ii eldo 

nde ae aeadwth atro ly d g tj took possess on 
of the nura v The hu ha d prosperous n h s profess on as 
well as ble ed n h s Ian I ro e to e ence ind f he ao 
q re 1 weal h a 1 si one as a tar of th first mag tude in the 

a onal 1 all of le" sla o t w a to I m a sour e ol eq lal plea 
sure that his former pupil became distinguished as one of the most 
brilliant and accomplished ladies of the circle in which they 
moved ; nor of less pride that she was one of the best wives 
and mothers. They are now grand-parents, with every earthly 
comfort ; but they have never forgotten to cherish with fond 
remembrance the circumstances in which began their first 
love- 
Such are some of the fruits of the village Sunday School in 
which we took part. May it survive, as it doubtless will, the 
longest life of its first friends and founders. May it continue, 
even to the end of our country's annals, as it has hitherto done, 
to spread abroad its genial influences — filling the Church with 
enlightened and devout worshippers, as well as the Christian 
household with all that can adom and dignify social life. For 
one, we shall never cease to pray that peace and prosperity may 
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be withia her wall= and that the div 
aUw d 



Lk L h m d h h 



now en which make min hetter than he w as before and inspiiehira 
■w Ih a pkasurp siirpdieintr that of the on.. whii.h paitiupates m 
his boui t\ The human bo'Kjm which does not glow -nith the 
mspirations of love and benelieetice is like a Bti^'tiant pool 
^iho^e waters are dark and turgid and vihosc eiapoiations im 
part no new exhilaiation or vifihty 4;o the realms of human 
existence On the other hdiid the human bosom which does 
continually glow with the in'ipi rations ot jovi. and benefi 
cence is hke the h\ing spring at the mountain d base who«e 
waters are pure and tiaii-parent is crystal and whtse ftrti 
lizing powers impart renovating beaut y hedllh and Mgor to 
every thii g in contact with them 

It has been thua (.spec all) with Sunday Sihool" They 
have pur fitd the moral attno'^pheie of ProteMint Christen 
dom tbe> haie enlarged the domains of Christs visible 
kingdom the> haie elevated the stanlard of the Christian 
character generally and to those in a particular manner 
■who haie been the a^-enls in conductmR them there baa 
heen achieved a refintment and purity of Christian faith and 
morals which lorm a new era in the <jo=pel economj Kind 
and unwearied as has been the 1 ibor of the bundaj School 
teacher gloriou" as has been thu regeneration in thope for 
whom he ha^i toiled it is a truth bold an J effulgent ill the 
aunals of that labor that the moral life which he cansed 
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up n fu p f n has 



(1 b k up n h h bn 
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fnahlndta d bn 

u d mdh jfnd Tm a. 

bke bhaanaiab 

u yu fTao hao 

d a bu a add a n b gc « 

T &u d y S boo a ha m m p d «a 

n man afn-n nahd his pa 

d p an h 1. n f P 

r a] r tot Anon tht. frerm rises above the Biirface of the eoil 
11 %( atchLS It dayifter da> fiirnibljing it -with all needful care 
ai 1 vcn-etable ahmi,ut Its growth becomes rapil its trnnk is 
giaduaUv iisiiig upward so that in a fi-w )eay= he is able to sit 
under Its long spreading bianche- to be limed bj its green 
foliage andatlaatloluxunateoiwtBnehfrnit The Sunday School 
has collected thousands and ttns of thousands from the lower 
departments of «ociet\ lo become the bnghte'^t gexns in the 
Church After a dm cour-o of trammg they tak<. the r places 
in tlie front rank of that aimy which is to strng.li. ^'ith the 
battUmenl. of sin and unbehef Some of their early teachers, 
when engaged in that pious service were Etiinulati.d to leave a 
secular occupation and to de\ote thein.ehesto the Christian 
mmi'.try &eemingh be! r<. it could be realized the young 
man is upon the watch towers of Zion and his former Sunday 
moimng pnpi s become hi'' life ^-uard his ttan Urd bearers and 
his main dejendaiice whil>* marching onward to sj intual con 
qu«6is And not less imporlant -ome of the female teachcrB 
and it may be succe^ivelj in turn some of the female pop.h 
become mothers in the spintuil Israel by what a moral force 
is =uch a phalanv bound together' \\ ith what nn^^averiDg 
fikl 1> do tl e\ adiance to triumph and to m torj 

■With Buch an estimate oo the agencj ol the bundaj Sehool 
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in He cuse of good moi.I, ,nd religion ,e h.ve from early 
life been an attentive observer of all its progressive staffer We 
have admired the young mechanic the \oimg farmerand the 
clerk .ho nfteraweekoftoilandolo.eapphc.tionlobusine.> 
and oi course needing rest, rise eirly on a &nndaj morning 
spend an boar or tvi-o in looking oior the lesson in vihieh their 
pnpils are to recite, and then repair to the Church to take ehar»e 
of their re pective classes. Wo have admired the young women, 
who with equal promptitude, at the sound of the Ohurch-goin^ 
bell relinquish that ease and quiet to be enjoyed in tb. serenity 
of the morning of that holy day to devote themselves to the in- 
struction of the ignorant poor. What motive can induce them 
thus to deny themselves self-indulgence, and to emrage in a gra- 
tnitou, labor not without perplexities and the 1^-1^5 of patience 
as well as unwearied assiduity? The motive must be a benevo- 
lent on. It must be a desire to do good to the yonng outcasts 
from the Christian fire-side ; to train, for a life „f religion ,„d 
for heaven those who have had no one thus to administer to 
them To do this, requires a noble-minded, self-.acrificin. con- 
secralnn of one's moral and physical powers to tb. best of closes 
Those who do it can mly on tb. Divb. bl.ssing alone for their 
reward, and the mward pleasure to be experienced in a labor of 
Christian love. This reward the, will assuredly have ; tb. l.t- 
t.r when engaged in the labor, day by day as the Israelite 
w cr, furnished with manna in the wilderness ■ the former, when 
l^od in hi, mercy, shall doom it best for them, if not in this lif. 
in that which is to come ! ' 

Kor less li.v. wo admired the children composing , Sunday 
School, with the delightful and bdm, breath of the first morn- 
ing m the week, rise from their beds and prepare themselves to 
receive the inslrnctiou to be given them ; as freely given as the 
air w. breath, or as the light in which we rejoice. Whit sight 
can be more pleasing than to see them emerging from their re- 
spective residcnces-som. from a dreary basement-some from 
a dark pent-up garret-some Ihrongh a dismal narrow allev 
Item a cheap rear enelcsnre_,„d mostly from the abodes of 
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lady, being the wife o m dm 

promising children IT ^ -I 

and little Dick, the sons of three drunkarde, with earnest looks 
to become wise and good, catching with eagerness, instruction 
from the lips of their respective teachers ; yet, in less than forty 
years afterwards, the first became well known as the Hon. Ed- 
ward Buraap, of our national Eenate ; the second, as (Jen. 
Thomas Fillmore ; and the third, as Dr. Eichard Ackerman, a, 
learned professor 1b one of onr universities '. And tliere we saw 
and admired little Jemmy Gilman, with black piercing eyes and 
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full (levelopmenla for mental i-igor, although barefooted and 
evincing the poverty of a widowed and broken-hearted mo- 
ther ; yet, ifi the course of time, he was known as the Uev. Dr. 
Gilman, to whose eloquence crowded churches have been wont 
to listen with the same inlense emotion, that he felt when re- 
ceiving the words of truth at the village Sunday School. 



HIST011IC.\I. SKKTCd OF Till- HORSE. 

The horse is known to most nations as one of the most beau- 
tiful, beneficial and submissive animals that live under the do- 
minion of man. In graeeftiluess ul' foim and dipiity of car- 
riage, he is superior to alreiost every other quadruped ; he is 
lively and high spirited, yet pentle and tractable ; keen and ar- 
dent in his exertions, yet firm and persevering. The horse is 
equally qualified for all the various purposes i[i which man has 
employed him ; he works steadily and patiently in IIeo loaded 
■wagon, or at the plough ; becomes as much excited as his mas- 
ter in the race ; and appears to rejoice in the chase. Besides 
his invaluable services when alive, after death his skin is used 
for various purposes ; the hair of the mane and tail is made 
into mattresses and cioth for chairs and sofas ; and his flesh', 
although rejected by civilized nations, is much used by several 
rude tribes of the east. Nor is it to be passed over without 
notice, that the milk of tlie mare is converted into a spiritous drink 
of considerable strenglh by the Calmncs and other Tartars. 

The horse, like the other tame animals, was no doubt ori- 
ginally wild, but his domestication happened at so early a period 
as to leave no record of the event, and it is now impossible to 
ascertain, with any certainty, in what country he originated. 
Wild horses, it is true, are found in various parts of the world, 
but m most cases it is impossible to say whether they are the 
remains of an ancient stock or are derived from the domesticated 
animal ; though, as respects those found in the American con- 
tinent, there is no doubt but that they were originally iiitro- 
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dueeJ I) the SpTmarf. Dramatel g.ves np«»iis of t.enly 
vm.M of the hor.o and h- cl.logno ,s b, no mo.n. coo, 
plBte Ar,l)i> 1. gtnerallj claimed a. the onginal native loea 
111) of Ihi. animal and a< the oi.lj source from which he is to 
be derived ui the requi.ite perfection for the highct impice 
inentofliierace Hovever ,1 ha. bee. .aid a, an oH^t to thi. 
opinion that at the commencement of the (.hii.tun ei. the 
hor.e did not flonn* in Arabia and that the peifection be 
ha. .mce attained tl ere is mainly o^ing to eSo.t. made .mce 
the era of Alahomet 

The hone is vastly modiSed in hi. form and charnetet by 
the physical condition of the coontry m i»h.ch he is naturalised 
If fed m . country of plams and rich hcihagc he mcline. to 
become large m hi. form and .ueh » the ch.iaete, of the 
hor.e upon the plain. <f Horthein Europe a. of Hol.tem and 
Enoland and in portion, ot our own and other eountr e= abound 
m I'loh herbage But m an elevated country where the herb- 
arrc 1. scantj the .izc and form of the hor.e vary with the cir 
cum-lance. in .hieh he is placed There he become, small 
bard) and capable ot .ub.i.ting on the .cant, herbage with 
which the mointain. supply him No eoutia.l between am 
mats of the same .peeies can be greater than that between the 
hoi c ol the mount, n. and the hoi.e of the plain. The pen, 
ofHcrwa) or the Highlands of Scoaand a. contra.ted with the 
huge horK, of rich fen. and piame. prceul. .uih extreme, of 
,tre.«h and .ue that it is dilhcult to believe that creature. 
,0 diffcimt can he ol the .ame .pceie. let all thi. great di 
ver ilj 1. produced hj dilleren e in the .upplic. of food as m 
fluinccd bj the eUcet. of ..tuation Thu. the lorsc fed on the 
and plam. and .cant, herbage of warmer counlrie. a. nme. 
character, and a lorai cnlircly d, tmct from those of th. large 
and ma..j animals fed on the rich pa.tnre. of temperate conn 

'"The hislorj of an animal so benclical and so much »lmiied 
must necesaanly be eMremely inlerclmg jet li tie is known 
of M early existence Anterior to the flood, especially it iB not 
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known for what purpose the horse was used. Every record of 
him was swei>t away by the general inundation, except that the 
ark of Noah preserved a remnant for the future use of man 
That this animal did exist before the flood, the researches of 
geologi'^ts afford abundant proof There is not a portion of Eu- 
rupe nor si-arcely any part of the globe, from the tropical plains 
of India to the frozen regions of Siberia— from the northern ck- 
tremities of our own continent to the very eouthern point of it, 
m which the fossil remains of the horse have not been found 
mingled v. ih the bones of the hippopotamus, the elephant, the 
rhmoeeiox the bear, the tiger, the deer, and various other ani- 
mals some of which, hke ihe mastadon, have passed away. In 
the major tj of the eases, the bones are nearly of the same size 
With tho=e <l the common breed of horses at the present day; 
but m "iouth America the bones of horses of gigantic size 
have been dug up and preserved. 

There is something inexplicable in the early destitution of 
facts relating to the horse. In the list of presents made to Abra- 
ham by Pharaoh of Egypt, there are mentioned sheep, and oxen, 
and asses, male and female, camels, men servants and maid ser- 
vants, but the horss is not in the list. The only way that this 
can be accounted for is on the supposition thatthis noble ani- 
mal was not then found in Egypt, or at least, had not been do- 
mesticated there. The first allusion to the horse, subsequent to 
the flood, is a mere incidental one. This was fifteen hundred 
and ninety years before the birth of Christ, in the time of Isaac, 
when the son of Gibeon is said to have found mules in the 
wildeme6S-.-the progeny of the ass and the horse— as he fed the 
asses of that patriarch. The wilderness here referred to was that 
of Idumea. Whether these were wild horses that inhabited the 
deserts of that country, or had been subjugated by man, we 
have no means of deciding. Nearly a century after this, when 
Jacob departed from Laban, a singular account is given of the 
number of sheep and goats, and camels and oxen, and asses, he 
possessed ; but no mention is made of the horse. Hence, also, 
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it may be inferred that the horse was either not known or was 
not used in Canaan at that early period. 

The firat direct and positive declaration in reference to the 
horse, in sac-red or profane history, is found in the records of the ' 
famine in Egj'pt. It is familiarly known to all, that Joseph 
having liecn to the highest office under the monarch of that 
country, availed himself of the cheapness of corn during the 
years of plenty, and had thus accumulated great quantities in 
the royal granaries, which he afterwards sold to the starving 
people for money, as Ion" as it lasted, and then for their cattle 
and horses. But this aiTords no clue to the purpose for -which 
the horse was used. The presumption is, it being named in 
connection with the cattle, it might have been used for the same 
purposes they were used for. From specimens of Eg)-ptian ar, 
cliitecture of that date, it appears that chariots, even on state 
occasions, were drawn there by osen. A few years after the 
famine another incident is recorded which casts additional light 
on the subject. When Jacob lay on bis death-bed he called his 
sons around him, giving them his parting benediction, and pro- 
phesied what would be their fate and character. In speaking 
of Dan, he said, " Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder 
iu the path, that biteth the horse's heels, so that his rider shall 
fall backward." From this it is seen, that the horse was then 
used for the conveyance of burdens upon his back. Job, too, 
spoke of the horse and his rider. He also spoke of him as used 
for the purposes of war ; saying, " he hurries on to meet the 
armed men ; he mocketh at fear ; he turneth not his back from 
the sword; that he smelleth the battle afar off, and heareth 
the thunder of the captains and the shouting ; that the quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering spear and shield, and yet 
that he regardeth them not." 

At the time the Israelites forsook Egypt, it is said that Pharaoh 
pursued them with six hundred chosen chariots and all the horses 
nnd chariots of Egypt, and all the horsemen, to the Red Sea. 
The breeding of the horse, and his employment for pleasure and 
m -war, were forbidden to the Israelites, They were commanded 
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to hamstring all that were taken in war. This animal is occa- 
sionally menlioned iii the early history of the laraehtish com- 
moawealth ; yet, no definite duty is aBsigued to him, and it is 
^ said of the monarch of that time, that he shall not multiply 
horses to himself. The reason for this prohibition is not easily 
understood. The country was not indeed favorable fo their pro- 
duction, yet it would Eeem there must have been some other 
reasoa not made known to us. In the time of Solomon, how- 
ever, this restriction was so modified, five hundred years from 
their departure from Egypt, the horse was domesticated among 
them ; and then so rapidly did the animal increase, that he is 
said to have had a thousand and four hundred chariots, and 
twelve thousand cavalry, and stabling for forty thousand horses. 
The greater part of these horses are supposed to have been im- 
ported from Egypt. 

The Persian horses became celebrated ; but until the reign 
of Csru? the} wue fewjn number and of inferior quahty. That 
monaich v.ho e hit. wis dL\oted to the amelioration and happi- 
ness of his I lie Rtw hoi admirably Persia was adapted fbr 
the breelmgof h)i=ps and huw necessary was their introduction 
to the mamtain ince oi the independence of hia country. He 
therefore devoted himself to the encouragement and improve- 
ment of the breed of horses He granted peculiar privileges to 
tho e H ho p i«se=sed a cti tain u umber of these animals ; so that 
at lencth it 11 as deemed ignominious in a Persian to be seea in 
publu except on horsebick At first the Persians vied with 
each other m the beait\ of their horses, and the splendor of 
their clothing and mc med the censure of the historian, that 
tb V Mere moie dfiroui of sitting at their ease, than of approv- 
ing tbemselve': devteroits and bold horsemen ; but under such a 
monarch as Lmu' lliev were won inspired with a higher ambi- 
tion and became the best ca\alryof the East. The native 
Persian horse «as so highlj puzed that Alexander considered 
one of them the noblest gilt he codd bestow; and when the 
kings of Parthia would propitiate their divinities by the most 
costly sacrifice a Persian horse was oflered on the altar. It is 
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reported that Bacephalus, the favorite war-horse of Alexander, 
would permit no one to mount him hut his master, and he al- 
ways knelt down to receive him on his back. Alexander rode 
him at the battle of Hyda^pes in which ihe noble steed received 
his death wound For once !ie ii as disobedient to the com 
mauds of hi= mister — he hastened Irom the heat of the fight 
he brought Alexander to a. placi. where lie was secure fiom 
dansier he knelt lor hini to alight and then dropped do-nn 




ALBXANDEE Taw.. 

The following is the story of Alexander taming his horse 
Bucephalus : " A Vfvy spirited hnrse had been sent fo Philip, Al- 
exander's father, when the latter was a boy. This horse was 
taken out into one of the parka connected with the jmlace. and 
the kinT and many of his courtiers went to see him. The horse 
pranced about so furiously, that everybody »-as afraid of him. 
He seemed perfectly unmanageable. No one was wiUitig to 
risk his life by mounting sueh an unruly animal. Pliilip, instead 
of being thankful for the present, was inclined to be in ill hu- 
mor about it. In the meantime, the boy Alexander stood quietly 
by, watching all the motions of the horse, and seeming to be 
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.indjme i„ character Ph.l.p had deeded that the hor.e wa. 
useless and had gn„ „,de,> t, have h,m .cl back to Thes.aU 
^here he came f „m Akia ,der d,d „ot mod, hke the idea of 
lo.mg so hne an animal and beggol hi. lather to allow him to 
mount the horw Phihp ,t |i„t relii«Ml thinking the n.k wa. 
too gieat Bat ho Jinallj consented after his son had urged hmi 
a great while V> Aleiander lent up to the horse and tork 
hold of h» bridle He patted him upon the nock and soothed 
bim With his voice showing him at the same time bj his east 
ind unconcerned manner that be was not in the least afraid of 



him Bucephalus was calmed and s 



b} the presence of 



■ " suuMucu uj me presence 

Alnander He allowed himself to le caressed Alexander 
turned hi. hold m such a direction .. to prevent hi. seem- hi. 
own shadow w hich had before appeared to frighten him fben 
he threw oil bis cloak and sprang upon the back of the horse 
and let him go as fast a, he plea-ed Th. animal hew acms. 
the plain at th. top of hi, .peel while the kmg and his cour 
Hers loiked on at first w ith eiticme fear, but afterward w ith the 
greatest admiration and pleasum. When Bn<«ph.Ins had got 
tired of running, he wu, easily reined- in, and Alexander retnrn- 

ed to the king, who praised him very highly, and told him that 

he deserved a larger kingdom than Macedon. 

Bucephalus became thefivorite bor«> of Alexander and wa. 

very tractable and docile, though full of life and spirit He 

would kneel upon his fore legs, at the command of his master 

'" wl'"r''t T" "'"" ■"" "■''>'■ ^ "'"' »"? f«t- 
•re related of the feats of Bncephalu., as a war-horse. He wa. 

not wilhng to have any one ride bim but Alexander. When 

the borso died, hi, master mourned for him a great deal" 

It IS in some of the Grecian sculpture,, that we first ,eo th. 

bit m the horse , mouth, hut it is not always that w. do ,ee it ■ 

on the contrary, there i. f,.,n,ntl, neither bridle, .addle, no^ 

slirrup. It was. however. iie,uently neoes.aiy to make ns. of 

cord, or thongs, in order to confine the horse to the place at 

which It suited th. rider for a while to leav. him. These cord, 

were fastened round the animal's n.ck, and may be .j.n in soy. 
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eral of the ancient figures. According to some wiiters, the oc- 
casional stiuggles of the animal to escape from these trammels, 
and the strength which he exerted ia order to accomplish his 
purpose, first suggested the idea of harnessing him to certain 
machines, for (he purposes of drawing them ; and it Is evident, 
that soon after this, it must have occurred to the horsemen, that 
if this rope were put over the bead, and over the muzzle, or 
perhaps into the mouth of the animal, he would be more easily 
fastened, or led from place to place, and more securely guided 
and managed, whether the man was off or on his hack. Hence 
arose the bridle. It was probably at first nothing more than 
the halter or cord by which the horse was usually confined. An 
improvement on this was a detached cord or rope, with prolonga- 
tions coming up on both sides of the mouth, and giving the rider 
much greater power over the animal ; and after that, for the 
sake of cleanliness, and to prevent the wear and tear of the rope, 
and also giving yet more command over the animal, an iron bit 
was fitted to the mouth, and rested on the tongue, and the bri- 
dle was attached to each end of it. This was the common snaf- 
fle bridle of the present daj the iron being jointtd and fieiible. 
In the reeord= of the horbc at that period no mention ia 
made of saddles such as are u^ed in modem times but by 
■way of ornament and partlj for convenience too the horses 
Mere covered with beaulitul cloths or with the "kins of wild 
beast" secured b\ a girth or surcingle Thus the horiie of Par- 
ihenopius was covered with the skin of a lynx and that of 
^neas with a lion s skin In their reliffious or triumphal pro- 
cessions the houKingfi oi tht. horses were particularlj magnificent, 
being Ireqiicnth adorned with gold and silver and diamonds. 
Rich collars were il«o hung round their necks, and bells adorned 
their crests. The trappings of the young knight in the days of 
chivalry did not exceed those of the Grecian warrior on days of 
ceremony. The stirrup was long unknown. The adoption of 
that convenient assistance in mounting the horse was of singu- 
larly late date. We have no evidence that it was in use for 
more than, a thousand years after the commencement of the 
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Chiiatiaii era The heroes of aneient times trusted chiefly to 
their own agility in kap 112- oa iheir he-=ts lirks and that 
■whether standins; un the riR-ht or tie Itft Thtj who fought on 
horseback with the speiror lanee had a ] rojtoti n on ihe speai, 
or Kometimes a. loop of cord about two leel fi rn the bollom of 
it nhich served at once for a firmer grj=,i of the we'ipon and 
a step on which the right or the left loot m "ht be placed ac 
cording to the side on whicl h d d m 

and Irom \\hi"h he oould e ly I h b k 

And the horse was sometime h I d b) b d 

ing his neck or kneeling dow 

There was a peculiarity G I ) f I 

least with regard to the ca Iry h 1 ra h se 

nsed for pleasure. Two or th f h m w d h by 

their bridles, and the horsem f II p d 1 p d f 

to another at his pleasure, Th m gh oc lly b II 

when one horse was tired or w i I ! lip 

upon another ; but be would b h p d by 1 n g 
ment of all of them, and the h w co p 11 1 p y 

to them all, that it never bee m I g 1 j f 1 g 

fighting ; nor was it practised J h y Th ( 1 

most have carried their management of the horae to a very high 
slate of perfection ; and the Grecian horse must have been ex- 
ceedingly docile, when exhibitions of this kind could take place. 
It was, however, to the dranght of the chariot that this animal 
was principally devoted iu some other countries, and among the 
Greeks in the earlier periods of their history. No mention is 
made of a single horseman on either side, during the ten 
years' siege of Troy ; but the warriors all fought on foot or in 
chariots. 

The chariots were simple in iheir structure, open at the back, 
and partly on the sides ; and containing the driver in the front, 
and the warrior standing on a platform, usually somewhat ele- 
vated. These vehicles seem rarely to have been brought into 
collision with each other; but they were driven rapidly over 
the field, the warrior hurting his lances on either side, or alight 
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ing when he met with a foe worthy of his attack. These 
chariots were not only contrived for service, but were often most 
splendidly and expensively ornamented. They were the prize 
of the conqueror. Sometimes they were drawn by three torses ; 
but the third was a spare one, in case either of the others should 
be tired or wounded. Some had four horsea yoked abreast — such 
was the chariot of Hector. The charioteer, although at the 
time inferior to, or under the command of the warrior, was sel- 
dom or never a menial. He was often the intimate friend of 
the warrior ; thus Nestor, and even TIector, are found among 
charioteers. When not the personal friend of the warrior, he 
was usually a charioteer by profession ; and drove where he was 
directed. 

Occasional reference is made in the histories of that time to 
chariots with armed instruments in the form of scythes, project- 
ing from the axles of llie wheels, by means of wliich whole ranks 
might be mown down at once. They were confined, however, 
to the more barbarous nations, and were used neither by the 
Greeks nor the Eomans. They were advantageous only on 
tolerably open and level ground ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that, aflrighted by the clamor of the battle, or by wounds, 
the horse« became unu-overnable. and, tuinmg on the ranks of 
the fr end threw tl em into complete disorder. They were 
on th s ace t I1 d aside, even by the barbarians themselves ; 
n 1 n p oeess of t me, war-ehariots of every kind fell into 
1 u e a 1 the 1 n-her classes of warriors were content to fight 
on horsoha k 1 re t! eir personal strength and courage might 
be as well displaj ed, and discipline could be better preserved. 

Almost to the period of the Christian era, and long after 
that in many countries, the use of the horse was confined to war, 
to the chase, and (o public pageants. The first employment of 
the Egyptian colonists, when they landed in Thessaly, was la 
rid the forests of the wild cattle, and other dangerous animals, 
with which they were then peopled. In the central and southern 
parts of (rreece, the country was more open, and the wilder ani- 
mals were . scarcely known ; hut in Assyria and Persia, and in . 
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eveiy country m which the lefritiraate prev of the hunter was 
found the horte mas emplo\ed m the pursuit And in process 
of time in order to decide th' comparative ^ alue of different 
horses or to gralifj the idtiity of thtn owners and to give 
more eifcct to certain rehaious rites and public spectaclt.' horse 
rai-es were introdu<,ed The most celebrated of these exhibi 
tionawas that of Ol^mpia m Peloponnesus held every fourth 
year in honor of Jupiter The joung men flocked thither from 
everj district of Greei-p to contend m every manlj etercise— 
hurling the javelin leaping running wrestling and boxmg 
The candid ites were porpons of unblemished reputation— the 
contest fairly and honorablj conducted and the cmqnercir 
crowned with laurel or with gold was received in his native 
town with aocl 11 nations of joy Nearlj a century however 
passed before the attraction ot the exhilition was increased by 
the labors of the horse Connected with these labors were nu 
merous lormularies some of which to us appear frivolous and 
others barbarous 

The Itomans frim the verj building of their city paid 
much attention to the breeding and management of the h<rpe 
but this wa- more than seven bundled years afier this animal 
had been imported into Greece and his value and impurtan e 
had begun to be almost unnersdlly atknomledged Horse and 
chariot races were earlj mtrodiiced into Itome The chariot 
races fell gr idudllj into disrepute but the horse races were con 
tinned to the time of the Cttsars and the young men of the 
equestnan order ■weie enthusiastically devoted to this exercise 
There were not, however, any of the difficulties or dangers that 
attended the Grecian races. They were chiefly trials of speed, 
or of dexterity, in the performance of certain circles, now pro- 
perly confined to theatrical exhibitions. The rider would stand 
upright on his steed, lie along his back, pick up things from the 
ground at full speed, and leap from horse to horse in the swiftest 
gallop. 

The Arabian horse is justly celebrated for his swifl;ness and 
.agility, and in the power of endurance he has no superior ; but 
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his most distinguisliing characteristics are sagacity and docility. 
He is the companion of his master, and fond associate of his 
children, whom he allows to play around, aad play upon him, 
like a ^ood-natured house dog ; and he moves round in the tent 
among them with great caution The \rab deserves commen- 
dation for the tender care and aflectionate regard for his horse, 
as in his kind treatment he sels a noble example, worthy of the 
imitation of the civilized world Instanees have been known 
of this horse travelling one hundied and twenty miles with 
hardly a respite ; running four hundied miles in the space of 
four consecutive dars ; and five hundred and twenty miles in 
six days, and then ai\er resting three days, returning the same 
disiance in five days. The Bwiftne«a of these animals renders 
Ihe idea of catching thtm when runnins wild, by chasing them 
wHh dogs or otherwise whollj impracticable. Oousequently, 
vfben a wild Arab was to be taken he was to be entangled by 
snares, carefully conce'iled in the >iaud The poor creature 
being so terrified, freq lently falls to the ground and is easily 
secured. The wild Arabs are now nearly extinct, the high 
prices paid for them having induced the natives to have nearly 
exhausted their exisfence in the desert. 

Arab horses are of moderate size; usually between thirteen 
and fourteen hands in height. Their common eolor is dappled 
grey, and sometimes dark brown, with short and black mane 
and tail. To the wandering Arab this animal is of indescriba- 
ble importance. It has been supposed that the great powers of 
endurance in these horses is owing to their having been bred 
in the arid deserts of that country, and consequently, to the 
hardships there experienced when coHs. Mr. Yoiiatt says this 
is an error ; that the Arabs select for their breeding places some 
of those delightful spots, known only in countries hke these, 
where, though all around may be barren and dry there is pas- 
ture unrivalled for its succulence, and. its nutvitioiia or aromatic 
properties. The powers of the young animal are afterwards 
developed, as they alone «ould be, by tl^c iTiiii^k-d iiifinence of 
plentiful and healthy food, and sufficient, but not severe, or 
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Arabs give preference fo mares rather than horses findin-r 
them better able to endure fatigae and pmations consequent 
npon long journeys o,u the desert Besides a large number of 
them can be kept (ogelher «',tho«t danger of. their qnarrellinj, 
Un this account U ,a diffieuU ,o induce one evor to sell a mare 
on any term. : ^nj there is a law to prohibit the exportation of 
one irom the country. Instances have boen known that tliese 
mares have been sold for two thousand pounds each, and horses 
lor half that sum. It would be difficult to ima<rine a more in 
teresling spectacle than that of the tent of a wandering Arab 
.t mght m the desert. After a day of wearisome toil and pri- 
yat.on,a]l are here collected together for rest and refreshment. 
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The proud comser is stretched out upon the ground, and Bomc 
half dozen little dark-skinned, naked urchias.may be seen scram- 
bling across her hod,, or reclining in sleep, some upon hot neck, 
some on her carcass, and others pillowed upon her heels ; nor do 
those children ever eiperience injt.rj from their gentle playmate ; 
■ho recognises them as the family of her friend and patron ; and 
towards them all is manifested the most exemplary kindness of 
disposition- .4 nursing mother of our own .peeies could not be 
more careful of her own offspring than is the Arabia, mare of 
the children of her owner- 

The following anecdote illustrates the sagacity of the Arabian 
horse, as well as his ardent affection for his master. An Arab 
chief' with his tribe, had at!aeked, iu the night, a caravan of 
Dam'as, and plundered it. When loaded with their spoil, how- 
ever the robbers were overtaken on their return by some horse- 
men of the pacha of Ace, who killed several, and bound the re- 
mainder with cords. In this stale of bondage they brought one 
of the prisoners, named Ahou el March, to Acre, and laid him, 
bound hand and toot, wounded as he was, at the entrance to 
their tent, as the, slept during the night. Kept awake b, the 
pain of his wounds, the Arab heard his horse neigh at a httle 
distance, and being desirous to see. for the last time, the com- 
panion of his lite, he dragged himsell, bound as he was, to the 
horse which was picketed at a little distaoce. " Poor friend, 
says he. "what wUl you do among the Turk. ! You will he shut 
up under the roof of a khan, with the horses of a pacha or aga ; 
no longer will the women of the lent bring yon barley, camel's 
rnilk, or donrra, in the hollow of their hand ; no longer will you 
gallop free as the wind of Egypt in the desert ; no longer wd 
you cleave with your bosom the waters of Jordan, which cool 
your sides, as pore as the foam of your lips. If I am to be a 
slave, at least may you go free. Qo_relum to your lent, which 
you kpow so well ; tell m, wife that Abou el March will relum 
no more ■ but put your head into the folds of the tent, and lick 
the hand's of my beloved children." With these words, a, hi. 
buid. were tied, ho undid, with his teeth, the fetter, which held 
11* 
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th. cooner bound, .nd s«t him at libeily ; bat the iioblt anim.i 
on tooovenn. hi. freedom, m.leid of boonding to the dewrt bent 
hi, head over hi. master, and seeing him m fettors anl on Ih^ 
giouad, took hi, clothe, gently i„ hi, loeih hfted him np and 
set off at foil .peed for home. Without ever testing he made 
•traight for the distant, but well known lent m the monntam. of 
Arabia. He arrived there in safet, ,„ 1 l„d hi. master safe 
down at the feet of hi, wife and eh Idren and immedi.tel, fell 
down dead with fatigue. The whole tr he moumed h m th. 
poets celebrated his fidelity ; and his name is .till constanth in 
the mouths of the Arabs of Jeiicho 

Arabian colts are usually weaned when a month oH and aie 
then fed on camel', milk for an h mdr.d daj . At the eipira- 
tionofthatpericd, a httlo wheat i. allowed; and by degree, 
that quantity i. increased, the milk continuing tube their principal 
food. Thi. mode of feeding continue, another hundred days 
when the foal i, permitted to graze in the neighborhood of thj 
tent. Barley i, al,o given ; and to thi. some camel', milk i. 
added m the evening, if the Arab can .fford it. By these mean, 
the Arab hori» become, as decidedly characterised for his do- 
cility and good temper, as for hi, speed. The kindness with 
which he i, treated from the time of his being foaled, give, him 
an atrootion for his master a dcire to please, a hind of pride in 
eiertmg every energy m obedience to hi, commands, and con- 
sequently, an apparent .ig.cU, which i. wldom found in othot 
breed,. In that delightful book Bi.hop Hehet's Sarrative of a 
journey through the tipper Province, of India, the followin- in- 
teresting character ,. given of h.m . M,moraingride.,"..yrth. 
bishop ■■ aro very pleasant. My horse is a nice, quiet, g.cd lem- 
pored littl. Arab, who is so fearless, that he goe, without start, 
mg elos, to an elephant, and so gentle and docile that he eat, 
bread out of my hand, and has almost as much attachment and 
taxing way. a. a dog, Thi. .«,„, the general character ot 
the Arab hor«,s. It is not the fiery dashing animal I had sup- 
paed but with more rationality about him, and more apparent 
coufidenc m hi, rider, than the majority ofEngliah horses." 
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When the \rab filH frmi his mare and i" unahie to rise, 
she will immediate^ 'itind still and nPigh until as=i-taiiee ar- 
rives. If he hea djwn to ^leep aa fatigue sometimes romp els 
him, in the taidst of the desert she "stands witchful over him, 
and neighs and routes him jf either man or hea«t approaches. 
The Arab horse* are taught to le^it occasionally in a =tanclin? 
position ; and a great many of them never lie d i» n The Arab 
loves his horse as trulj and aa much as the horse loves him ; 
and no little portion of his time is often spent m talking to him 
and caressing him An old Arab had a vihiaWo mare that 
had carried him f)r fiiteen\earB m manj a rap d weary march, 
and many a hard fought battle at length emhty jears old, and 
unable longer to ride her he gave her and a -cimitar that had 
been his fathers to his eldest son and told him I ) appreciate 
their value, and never 1il donvn to rest until he had rubbed 
them both as bright as a mirror In the hr^t skirmish in which 
the young man waa engaged he waa killed and the mnre fell 
into the hands of the enem\ When the news reached the old 
man, he exclaimed that life was no longer «orth preserving, 
for he had lost botti his son and his mare and he grieved as 
much for one is for the other He imraediattlj sielieaed, and 
soon aftewards died 

The wild horoe is found in various parts of Tartarj but no 
where can it be considered as the remant of an original race, 
that. has neier been domesticate! The hor^^es of the Ukraine, 
and those cl South America are equallv the descendants of 
those that hal e=capid Irom the slaverj of man The origin of 
the horses of Tartar^ hai been clearh trictd to thw that ivere 
employed in the sitge of A/of in lb57 Bern" suflered from 
■want of forage to penetrate into the desert in order to find sub- 
sistence, thej Mrajed to too great a distance to be piirsuprl nr 
recalled, and became w ild and created a new bree 1 They are 
penerally of a red color with black stripe along the back. They 
are divided into numerous herds at the head ot which is an old 
stallion, who has fiught his wa^ to the crown and whoso pre- 
eminence is acknowledged b\ the rest On the approach of ap- 
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p.™t du,..r, the mare, ,„d their foal, are driven i„to a oIo» 
body, m front of which the male, „. ranged. There .re frequent 
eonteet, between the different herd.. The dome.tieated hor.e, if ho 
(all, ,n their way nnprelected by hi, muter, i, i„,tantlv att^tked 
and .peeddy de.troy.d ,- but at the sight of a human b.i„, and 
e,peo,.ll,mounted, they .11 t.k. flight, and g.llop into the recoM- 
a. of the de,erl. 1 he young .talhon,, as they grow up, are driven 
from the lord, .nd .r. ...n .tr.g.gliug .hout at a di,tanoe, until 
thej-^are .Irong enough to form herd, of wild mare, for Ihem.elvoa. 
1 he CosBiek! are aeouetomed to hunt the wild horaes, partly 
to leep up thetr onn stool, and partly for food. A .pecie. of 
vulture 1, sometime, made use of in this afliir. The bird 
pounee, upon the poor anira.l, and f.,ten, itself on hi, lie.d or 
neel llultenng ii, wing,, .ad perplexing and half blindin. 
him so that ho beiomei an easy prey to the Tartar. The voun» 
hor.e. are generally tamed without mueh diffioultv; th.V are" 
after . little while, ooupled with a t.in. hor,e, .nd grow gentb 
and obedient. The wild hori, tlin, reolaimod .ieu,ually found 
to be stmuge, and more servieeable, than any whioli o.n be bred 
at heme. The «e,l, of the wild horse i. a frequent artiel. of 
lood, a, already remarked, among the Tarlnm ; and, although 
they do not, like the Indian, of the Pampa,, e.t it raw, thei; 
mode of eookerywouU aot be very inviting to p,r,on, of.n epi- 
eurean taste. Tbey eut the mu«lar part, into sliees, and 
plaoe them under their s.ddl.., and aiier they hav. galloped 
thirty or forty mil,,, the meat become, tender and sodden, and 
fit for their table. At .11 their foa.t,, the first, and last and 
mo,t favorite dish, ,s . hor.e', head, noles, they have a roaated 
loal, whioh IS the greatest delioaey that ean be proenred by them 
Some of the Tartar and Kalmuck women ride full, a, well a, 
the men. Vl hen , ooort.hip i, i.king pi.e, between two of the 
different ,e„,, the .uswer of the gentler sex i, tha, ebl.in.d. 
&h. IS mounted on one of the best horse., and offsh. gallop. « 
loll speed. Her lover pursues, and if he overtake her, she h» 
comes his wife; hm i, .,«„„ .r never happens that .he is 
caught, unless .ho have a partiality for the pursuer 
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In South America, although constant war is carried on 
against them, there are innumerable herds of wild horses. All 
persons who have crossed the plains extending from the shores 
of La Plata to Patagonia, have spoken of the numerous droves 
of them there met. Some affirm that they have seen ten thou- 
sand in one troop. They appear to be under the command of a 
leader, the strongest and boldest of the herd, and whom they 
mpl tlj b J A t t 1 1 hes them that their safety 

t th a d p pie of subordination. The 

1 th t g Uh 1 p d tl ir principal enemies. At 

m 1 t Ugbl I tl m 11 they either close into a 

d d t mpl tl 5 to death, or. placing the 

mares and toals in the centre, m h 1 ke the Tartar wild horses, 
they form themselves iuto a circle and welcome him with their 
heels. In the attack, their leader is first to face the danger, 
and when priidence demands a retreat, they follow his rapid 
flight. In the thinly inhabited parts of South America it is 
dangerous to fall in with any of these troops. The wild horses 
approach as near as they dare ; they call to the loaded horse 
.with the greatest eagerness, and if the rider is not on the alert, 
and has not a considerable strength of arm and sharpness of 
Bpur. his beast will divest himself of his burden, take to his heels, 
and be gone forever. 

Lord Byron, .in his Mazeppa, beautifully describes one of 
these troops of the wild horse. It is too graphic not to interest 
and dehght ihe reader. We give the following extract. 

A trampling troop — I see them come, 
In vast squadron thej advani. ' 
I strove to crv — m> hpa weie dumb. 
The steeds ru-h on iii plungmff pride, 
But where are thej Iht rem-, who guide 1 
A thousand and none to ride ' 
With flowing tail aud fljing mane. 
Wide nostrils— never stretched by pain — 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 
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And feet that iron never shod. 

And il ks a d by j. r o od 

A 1h a { h ti e w id the f ee 

Like av that follow o e th s a 



One 



e the 






They stop — th y sta t— they sn IT tl e a 
Gallop a oment h e and the e 
App OB h t e M\ 1 u d a d o nd 
Then plu n ba k th dden Iround 
Thej sno t the\ foam ne th sw e a 1 
And hackwa d to tl e i -e t flj 




W LD HOHSF 

The foOnwing is a description of catching wild horses on 
the prairies of Texas bj the bpauiards. who call these animals 
miistanfr= The pursuer provides himself with a strong noosed 
cord made of twisted strip" of creen hide, which, thus prepared, 
1= called <» kzo the Spaninh word for a band or bond. He 
mounts a flett horse and fastens one end of his lazo to the ani- 
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mal, coils it in Lis left hand, leaving the extending noose to 
flourish in the ait over his head. Selecting his game, he gives 
it chase ; and aa soon as he approaches tho animal he intends to 
seize, he takes the first opportunity to whirl the lazo over his 
head, and immediately checks his own charger. The noose in- 
stantly contracts around the neck of the fugitive mustang, and 
the creature is thrown violently down, sometimes uuahle to move, 
and generally for the moment deprived of breath. This violent 
method of arrest frequently injures the poor animal, and some- 
times even kills him. If he escapes, however, with his life, he 
becomes of great service to his master, always remembering with 
great respect the rude instrument of his capture, and ever after 
yielding immediately whenever he feels the lazo upon his neck. 
Being thus secured, the lazoed horse is blindfolded ; terrible 
lever, jaw-breaking bits are put into his mouth, and he is mount- 
ed by a rider armed with most barbarous spurs. If the animal 
runs, be is spurred on to the top of his speed until he tumbles 
down with exhaustion. Then he is turned about and spurred 
back again ; and if he is found able to run back to the point 
■whence he started, he is credited with having bottom enough to 
make a good horse ; otherwise he is turned off as of little or no 
value. This process of breaking the mustangs to the bridle is a 
brutal one, and the poor animals often carry the evidence of it 
as long as they live. After service during the day they are 
hoppled by fastening their fore-legs together with a cord, and 
turned out to fbed. To fasten them to one spot in the midst of 
a prairie, where neither tree, nor shrub, nor rock, is to be found, 
is quite a problem. But that is accomplished by putting on a 
halter, tying a knot at the end, digging a hole about a foot deep 
in the ground, thrusting in the knot, and pressing the earth down 
around it. As the horse pulls generally in a horizontal direction, 
he is unable to draw it out. When a number are caught, they 
are generally driven to market, where they are purchased for 
three or four dollars, branded, hoppled, then, turned out to take 
care of themselves till needed. At some future tlrae they may 
become valuable articles of export. 
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It hiu Ion. been an mpresnon thil the orf,„„, d„„ta„ 
.f . ho„e . 1,1. „ B„ch shorter th„ ,t o„eht to be and that 
tho exoe^s of mortJii; „ ,ho result of oarele.ine™ or .gnorant 
mana.emeot The great eiror eon..,t, ,„ regard to the tLp.ra 
ment anJ generj oon.t.lnt.on of . hor^ ., altogether diflirent 
from those of , humao hcmg ,here„ the, are m„oh tho 
same m all important reapoct= Diseast ansii g from eKce==ive 
faligne overheating and „•., osnie to the air i»ant of rnK.se 
.mproper det both a. re.peet. ,„ahtj a, d ,uan„tj .„d !,„„ 
man, other c.„„s .fleet, th. h™ and h„ master ahke and 
neglect m other case n nst t™mato fataO, Indeed » hen a 
man or a hor-e has aeqnired b> a course of trainm- a hi^h de 
gree of health and vigor the .km of each ,s an mfall.blemdov 
ofthefao. It ha, often been remarked „ England flat the 
•I « 01 the pugjist »ho ha. undergone a severe course oi tram 
mg when h. prepare- himself for the fight chtbtts a decree of 
beaut, and eiceed.ng fairness that eioites the almir.tionas 
tiell as tho render of tho spectator %„ vnh Ho hor-t— his 
skin 1. the dearest e,, fence tf tho g ner.l stite of hi, health 
iron the common disease of foonderng is not peculiar to the 
horse but is mcrel, a muscular aficction to «hich man, men 
tiho have cerstrained them ehe. ,t any period are sobjoct 
In taet the medical treatment of the horse and his rider ou"ht 
to be the same and ,e confidentlj bel eve that ,f this prmcirie 
«e,o acted upon „,th a nr odcrate .bare ol attention and re.olu 
tion the average age of this animal ,oiild be much longer 
and the profit derived from hi. labors proportionablj greater 
Manj anecdotes h.ee Ken told of ,he mcmorj and the ., 
gaeity of the horse A most intcesling volume mi~ht bo male 
of anecdote, of farm animal, that »ould bo amn. ng and 
nould turni h an e\celleut moral We here give tho follo,in» 
one the facts furni.hed b, a venerable .nu intelligent gentle" 
man a.ho lived in one of our eitie. on the Ea.lora ..aboard 
Illustrative of the character ol tlie.e tvo trail, in ,h. character 
01 tha animal name 1 

At the dose of the Re^okUondrj W r .,hen even thing 
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was unsettled and in disorder, an acquaintance residing on the 
Boston road, some thirty or forty miles from New-York, lost a, 
valuable young horse, stolen from liis stable in the night. Great 
toarch avid inquiry were made for him, but no tiding of him 
could be heard, and tio trace of him could ever be discovered. 
Almost six full years had now elapsed, and the recollection even, 
of the lost animal, had nearly faded from the mind. At this 
period a gentleman from the East, in the course of business, 
was travelling on horseback on this road, on his way to Phila- 
delphia When within four or five miles of a village oa the 
road the traveller was oiertaLen by a respectable-looking gen- 
tleman on horseback a rt=ident of the village returning homo 
fiorn a ''hort business rile Ridmg along side by side, they 
soon engaged m plea ant desultoiy conversation. The gentle- 
man was immediitelj struck with the appearance of the tra- 
veller' horse And everj glance of the e)e oist towards him, 
seemed to evcite an mterest anl curiositj to look at him again, 
and to reviVL a recollection of something he had seen before : 
and soon e= abhs.hud in his mind the impression, ihat for all the 
world he looked like the hoii>e he ha<l lost some six years before. 
This 'oon became st irresir, il j fi\ed in his mind, that he re- 
marked to the tiaveller, 

" You have a fine horse, sir." 

" Yes," he replied, " an exceedingly valuable and excellent 
animal." 

"What is his age, sir?" 

■' Well, I suppose him to be nhout ten or eleven years old." 

" You did not raise him then V 

" No, I purchased him of a strangur, a traveller, nearly sis 

" Do you reside in this part of the country ?" 
" No, I reside in the Bay State, and am on my way to Phi- 
ladelphia, on business. How far is it now to New- York 1" 

" Weil, sir, I really regret to idlermpt you, or put you to 
inconvenience — but I am constrained to say, I believe you have 
in possession a horse that I must claim." 
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The traveller looked with surprise and amazement, and re- 
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There is, says Mr. Yotiatt, mooh uncertainty witli regard to 
the origin of what is called the thoroughbred English race horse. 
By some it is traced through both sire and dam to Eastern pa- 
rentage ; others believe it to be a native horse, improved and 
Ijerfecled by judicious cross with the Barb, the Turk, or the 
Arabian. But if the pedigree of the piesent English racer be 
required, it is traced back to a certain extent, and ends with a 
well known animal. The Flying Childers What might have 
been the particular excellence of the English horse at the time 
of the Norman invasion, is not known, but it is certaiu that the 




FLYING CIIILDEHS. 

Saxon cavalry, under Harold, werespeedily overpowered by Wil- 
liam, at the battle of HaMings which at (nve serured the throne 
to the conqueior Hi toiy first informs us of the mipro% eraent 
in British horses 1 \ imporlatiDis from abroad duiing this reign, 
which consisted (fa inmbei of =Jpan sh =tiIlions These were 
supposed to be strongly imbibed with the Arab an blood which 
had been brou„ht o\er (o that country by the Moori who had 
founded the empire of the Saracens in the Peninsula, three cen- 
turies before. Subsequently, importations were made from Flan- 
ders ; and the iitjpi-ovement of their various breeds was still pur- 
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ened, with more or less judgment and zeal, by other British mon- 
archs, till they reached their highest grade of merit during the 
middle of the last century. 

Fiyitig Uhildei-s, Eclypse, HighSyer, and other race horses 
familiarly known to persons who have inade these atiimaU a 
study, have probably exceeded in speed any thing before achieved ; 
■while the draught-horee, the roadster, the haekney, the cavalry, 
and the hunter, attained a merit at that time which some judi- 
cioiiB authorities claim has not been since increased. It is even 
asserted, that some of the more serviceable breeds have been se- 
riously injured by loo great an infusion of foreign blood ; while 
the almost universal ab^ense of long heals on the turf has ten- 
ded to the im.provemeiit of speed rather than bottom in the race 
horse. Mr. Youatt remarks that the racer is generally distin- 
guished by bis beautiful Arabian head ; tapering and linely-set- 
on neck ; oblique, lengthened slioiilders ; well-bent hinder legs; 
ample muscular quarters ; flat legs, rather short from the knee 
downward, although not always so deep as it should be ; and 
his long and elastic pastern. 

The first Plying Childers was the descendant of an Arabian 
horse, and was owned by the Duke of Devonshire ; and there 
was another called Barllett's Flying Childers, from the same 
stock ; and from these two descended a host of fine animals 
among the most noted of whith was Eclipse. The two Chil- 
ders look their name from Mr. Childers their breeder, and the 
one owned by the Duke, was the fleetest horse of his day. He 
was at first trained as a hunter ; but the superior speed and 
courage which he discovered caused him to be transferred to the 
turf Common report alErniB that he could run a mile in a 
minute, although there is no authentic record of the fact. How- 
ever, it is certain that he ran on one occasion three miles, six 
furlongs, and ninety-three yards in six minulegand forty seconds, 
and on another occasion, four miles, one furlong, and one hun- 
dred and thirty eight-yards in seven minutes and thirty seconds. 

In the year 1775, a horse called BayMalton, the property of 
tha Marquis of Rockingham, ran four miles in seven minutes 
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and forty-three Eeconda, which was seven seconds less than the 
same distance had been run hefore. Tweuty years afterwards 
there was a beautiful horse, the sou of Eclipse, and inheriting 
a great portion uf his spted without his stoutness. He won al- 
most every mile race liir which he ran, hut never could accom- 
plish a four mile one. It is recorded in the Farmer's Library, 
that one of the most severely contested races ever known, took 
place at Carslile, England, in 1761. There were no less than 
six heals, and two of them dead heats. Each oC the six was 
honestly contested by the winning horse, so that he ran in good 
earnest twenty-four rniles without injury. Eclipse was the 
grandson of Bartlett's Okilders, and when a colt, upon the death 
of the Duke of Cumberland, his owner, was 60I4 to Mr. Wild- 
man for seventy-five guineas. He sold an interest in him to 
Colonel O'Kelly, hut the price is not known. Soon aftewarda 
O'Kelly hecoming assured of the great power of the animal, pur- 
chased th'; remaining interest in him foreleven hundred guineas. 
This horse soon acquired such a reputation for speed that no 
one was permitted to run against him. He was never beaten, 
nor ever paid a forfeit, and he won for his owner more than 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Afterwards, as a stallion, being 
taken from the race course, he earned double that amount for 
his owner ; and. what is still more extraordinary, he produced 
three hundred and thirty-four winning colts, and these netted to 
their owners more than one hundred and sixty thousand poudfc. 
Among the extraordinary feats in horse speed and hoi-seman- 
ship the following deserve notice. In 1741, a Mr. Wilde, in 
Ireland, engaged to ride one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
in nine hours. He performed it in six hours and twenty-one 
minutes. He employed ten horses, and. allowing for mounting 
and dismounting, and a moment for refreshment, he rode during 
six hours at the rate of twenty miles an hour. In 1745. Mr. 
Thornhill exceeded this ; for he rode from Stilton to London and 
hack, and again to London, being two hundred and thirteen 
miles, in eleven hours and thirty-four minules. Tliis amounts, 
after allowing the least possible time for changing horses, to 
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tweDt}' miles an hour for eleven hours, and on the turnpike road 
and uneven ground. And, in 1762, Mr. Shaftoe, with ten 
horses, and five of them ridden twice, accomplished fifty miles 
and a quarter iii one hour and forty-nine minutes. In 1763, he 
won a more extraordinary match. He engaged to procure a 
person to ride one hundred miles a day for twenty-nine days, 
having any number of horses not exceeding twenty-nine from 
which to make hia selection. He accomplished it on fourteen 
horses ; but on one day he was compelled to ride a hundred and 
sixty miles, on account of the tiring of his first horse. How- 
ever, Mr. Hull's Uuibler afibrded the most extraordinary in- 
stance on record oi' the stoutness as wi-ll as speed of the race 
horse. In Dqgember 1786, he ran twenty-three miles round 
the flat at Kewmaiket. in fifty-seven minutes and ten seconds. 
While tte writer, so frequently quoted or referred to la the 
present sketch, is favorable to a becoming development of the 
power of this noble animal, he severely repudiates the cruelty 
occasionally esercised upon hira. Several instances of it have 
become matters of public record. Ofthe number he enumerated, 
the followingareestract(,d — an Amern,an hor'^e waa in J 823 
matched to trot ten miles with i \\L!''h m<iie giving her a 
rniuule s start He completed the distance m thirty minutes 
being at the rate of rather more than nineteen miles an hour 
and beating the mare by msty yaids This is a fiir matter of 
sjfed at an endniaH.. di tjnce but when this, same hot'se 
sometime afterwird was matched to tiot Ihirtj four miles 
again=t another and is di»trt«>ied and dies the following night 
■when two hackneys are matched jgatnst each other Irom Lon 
don to \ork one huiidrtd and ninety =i\ mik'i aid ont of them 
runs one hundred and eighty two ol these miles and diea and 
the other aecompli'ihes the dreadful feat in fcrlj houru and 
thirt} five minute- being kept for more than half the distance 
unltr the influence of wine when two brutes in human shape 
match their horse= the one a till and hony inimal and the 
other a merp pony, against each other for a distance of sixty-two 
miles, and to:h are ran to a complete stand atill, the one at 
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thirty and tho other at eigtty yards from the winning point, 
and, both being stiU urged on, they drop down and die; — 
when we peruse records like these, we envy not, says he, the 
feehnga of the owners, if indfed they are not debasei below all 
feeling. Mr, YouaU also refers to an individual, who, in 1827, 
rode on a small gelding, ninety-five miles in company with the 
Limerit-k coach ; and to another, on a Galloway, lees than four- 
teen hands high, who started with the Exeter mail, and reached 
that city a quarter of an hour before the mail, being one hun- 
dred and seventy-two miles, at the rate of more than seven miles 
an hour ; as instances of great cruelty. The narrator says be 
saw this pony, a few months afterwards, strained, ring-boned, 
and foundered — a lamentable picture of the ingratitude of some 
human brutes towards a willing and faithful servant. 

One of the most remarkable cases of bottom, and even speed, 
in ordinary labor, known in the horse, is that of a mare raised 
in Hopkinton, N. H., and brought in the fall of 1832 to Rook- 
port, in Massachusetts, thirly-two miles fvom Boston, being then 
between five and sis years of age. She is of a deep bay color, 
about fourteen hands high, and weighs, in her best condition, 
something less than eight hundred pounds. For nearly nineteen 
years she belonged to different livery stables in Rockport, and 
was Msed as a let horse. The following statements are made 
by her present owner, B, Haskell, but are confirmed by the for- 
mer owners, persons of undoubied credibility, so there can be no 
doubt of llifir truth. Rare as are such instances, we once knew 
a small black horse belonging to a livery stable in Pawtucket, 
R. I,, whose performances, according to the best of our recollec- 
tion, were about equal to those of this mare. And, we have 
owned a horse, within a few years, reported by the former owner 
to have travelled one hundred miles in twelve consecutive hours ; 
and, from our own experience with him, did hot discredit the 
representation, but looked upon it as probable. And about thirty 
years since, we owned another one, after which we travelled in 
a carriage, seventy-five miles a day, of twelve hours, more than 
once, without the slightest apparent inconvenienceio the animal. 
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Whenever a horso was wanted for a journey, at Rockport, 
that required speed and endurance, this mare was invariably se- 
lected for the purpose. To curry two men in a chaise, from that 
place to Boston and back, a tour of seventy miles ; to drag a 
carry-ail, with four persons, to Salem and back, forty-two miles, 
were common daily performances with her, She was kciown to 
have seen Boston and EjDckport as many as five times in six 
weeks, besides her ordinarj' labor during the intermediate por- 
tions of the time. In her prime, she was often hired by a stone 
contractor, who lived two miles out of the village of Rockport. 
To his house it was usual to send her in the morning, from 
whence he would drive her to Charleslowu bridge and back — 
not always alone, and return her to the stable in the evening, 
making the distance of her travel upwards of seventy-five miles. 
This contractor assured Mr. Ha.skell, that he once drove her to 
Oharlestown in three hours and a half, stopping at Salem about 
half an hour, and returned the same day. This was at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour. About the same time, she travelled 
from Ipswich to Rockport, eighteen miles, in an hour and a 

When about eleveit years old, she had seen so much hard 
work, and had so many hard drives, that it was thought she 
must have been worn out ; and she was accordingly olTered for 
Bale at seventy-five dollars, without a purchaser. Subsequently, 
however, she was sold for one hundred dollars; and, since that 
sale, it has cost nearly five hundred dollars to keep a horse in 
the stable by the side of her. Three horses, valued at upwards 
of one hundred dollars each, subject to the same service with 
her, and often favored at her expense, were completely used up. 
One af them returning from Salem, in cornpany with her at 
noon in the hottest day of the summer of 1840, the mare hav- 
ing the hardest of it, died within an hour after his arrival, 
while the mare was in the harness the next day, as if nothing 
had happened. In January, 1843, she went with a sleigh to 
Salem hi an hour and three-quarters, stopped there one hour and 
a quarter, and returned in an hour and fifty-five minutes — forty- 
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two miles in three hours and forty minutes. Hot long heforo 
this period, she carried four persons in a heavy carrj -all to Salem, 
itt the forenoon, returned with them late in the evening, and at 
toidiiinhl was harnessed to the same vehicle, and sent back in 
urgent hasfe to return ea. ly the ne-!;t mormnjiwith two persons 
Thu- in scarceh more than twenty four hour draggn g that 
\ all w th ts load she weut eighty four miles 
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OF NOKM ANCY. 
t Ip t horEes of New England, are thos 
1 liut a fi-w particulars resembling the Arabia 
.■ell known and esteemed for activity, bardir 
re adapted for all work ; good in every spot 
I the tu!f. They are lively and spirileil, lofty and 
their action, carrj'ing themselves gracefully in the 
riicse horses have size in proportion to their height; 
Kj legs, compactness, short strong backs, power- 
isture of the Morgan 
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in the country. There is a remartaLIe similarity prevailing in 
all of this race. They are known by their short lean heads, 
wide across the face at the eyes ; eyes lively and prominent ; 
open and wide in the under jaws, large wind pipe, deep brisket, 
heavy and round in the body, broad in the back, short limbs in 
proportion to size, broad quarters, a lively quick action, indomi- 
table spirit, more true and easy in a good round trot, and are 
fast on a walk. Their color ia a dark bay, ciiesnut, brown, or 
black, with dark, flowing, wavy mane and tail; their height is 
about fifteen hands ; fhc head is well up, and they move with- 
out a whip. Like the Arabian, they are high mettled, but 
uniting the playfulness and good humor of the pet lamb with 
the power and courage of the war-horse, whoso neck, in the 
language of Job, is clothed with thunder, mocking at fear, and 
rejoicing in his strength. These horses have aometimea been 
Bold as high as two thousand dollars. 

An able writer has given the following desirable character- 
istics in the horse. A very general account, he remarks, only 
can be given of the proper conformation of the animal, for it va- 
ries essentially with the breed, and the destination to which it 
is designed. There are some points, however, which are valua- 
ble in horses of every description. The head should not be dis- 
proportion ably large, and should be well set on— that is, the 
lower-jaw bones should be sutficiently far apart to enable the 
head to form that angle with the neek which gives free motion, 
and a grawful carriage to it, and prevents its bearing too heavily 
on the hand. The eye should be large and a little prominent, 
and the eyelid fine and thin. The ear should be small and 
erect, and quick in motion. The lop ear indicates dnlhiess or 
Btubbornneas ; and when it is habitually laid too far back upon 
the neck, there is frequently a disposition to mischief The nos- 
tril, in every breed should be somewhat expanded ; it can hardly 
be too much so in the racer, the hunter, the roadster, and the 
coach horse, for this animal breathes only through the nostril, 
and would be dangerouiily distressed when much speed ia required 
of him, for the nostril could not dilate to admit and return the air. 
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The nefi shoul i h • rather long than short It then enahlea 
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ol draught, and particularly of heavy draught The chct must 
be capacious, for it contams the heart and the !un„b tbe organs 
on which the speed and endurancp cf the horpe deptnd Capa 
city of chest is iiidispensible in ceiv horse but the lorm of the 
chest admits of variation In the wagon horse the (.ircular 
chest may be admitted beciuse he seldom gi^'s it any great 
speed, and there is, comparati^ elj little variation m the quau 
tity of air required ; but m other horacs is olten fearful 

The quantity of an expeiidtd m a gallop is many times 
that required in hard work Ht-rewemist have depth of chest 
I ot only a*" giving more r om for the in^ition of the muscles on 
tliL action of wh c,h the e-?pausion of the che=t depends but a 
conhnnation of the ehct ■wh ch admits of that expansion 
Thjt which IS somi,what --triight may bi, easily bent into a c r 
clowhen greater cip tut) is required that which la alreaiy 
urouJar adnits rf no expans on Tie whole letms to be im 
jlicd in the geoeril rule that thi, loins i?hould !:e broai the 
qiarters long the thighs muscuUr tnd the hoclis well bent and 
■well under the horae or in other words where thure are those 
deielopnenls the other points will exist almost of course We 
ttlk much of the beautj of the humai figure and of its ap 
jiopi ale einl»niition tD aiswer pirtioular phjsical func 
tjona but the piinci].leH ol beautj ii the horse and of bis 
appropriate uinformation to ^artii-ular phjscal functions are 
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equally well defined and well understood by those who study 
his physiology. 

Without the liorse, it may he asserted that man oould not 
have reached his present pitch of clvilizalion. nor have heen 
able to overcome the numerous obstacles to comfort aad happi- 
Kcss. The want of iheseaiiimats was one of the principal causes 
■which rendered the aboriginal inhabitants of this counli'y so 
inferior to their invaders; and the decided superiority of tho 
white over the Indian was owing almost as much lo the horse 
as lo the knowledge of firearms. In fact, next to the want of 
iron, the want of horses is, perhaps, one of the greatest physical 
obstacles to the advancement of tho arls of civilized life. Even 
with tlie progress that has been made in (he arts— with the 
facilities now exisling through the agency of sfeam. for traveling, 
for the conveyance of burdens, and as a substitute generally for 
animal power, were we henceforth to be deprived of the horse, 
there would be a blank ia the means for hiiinau comfort but 
little realized. Between this animal and such comfort there 
has become arelalionivhjch cannot bedestruyed without leaving 
a chasm in society that cannot again be filled. No wonder, 
then, that the horse has been and is still so highly prized. We 
are taught to do it almost by instinct. 

In Scotland was a breed of small horses, call'.'d (ialloways. 
They were from tbirieen to fourteen hands high ; of a bright 
bay, or brown, with black legs, email head and neck, ajid pecu- 
liarly deep and clean legs, Their properties were speed, stout- 
ness, and sn re-fool edn ess over a. rugged aiLd nioiintainous coun- 
trj S me remains of them still exist ; but they are now much 
n I d and are fast degenerating from adraislure with iufe- 

b d Dr. Anderson says they mnch resembled a breed 
f p Iceland and Sweden. HcBaya that one he possessed 

h u a b y, was in elegance of shape a perfect picture ; and in 
di p was gentle and compliant. It moved almost invo- 

1 I) and never seemed to tire. He rode il,% he had occa- 

d twenty-five years, and twice in that lime one hun- 

d d d 1 fly miles at a stretch, without stoppi^jg except to bait, 
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and that for above ati hour at a time. It was wont to come in 
at the iMt stage with as much ease aad alacrity as it had 
travelled the first. He said that when in its prime it might 
have travelled siUy miles a (ii\ for a twplve-mouth without 




extraordinary exertion. Tn 175.1 a Mr. Corker had aGalloway 
that went one hundred miles a day for three snccessive days, and 
without the slightest distress. A Galloway of a Mr. Smclair 
performed the extraordinary f«at of travelling one thousand mdes 
in a thousand hours. 

The Shetland pony, called in Scotland Sheitie, an inhabitant 
of the extremest northern Scottish Isles, is a very diminutive 
animal, sometimes not more than seven or eight hands high and 
rarely exceeding nine. He is exceedingly beautiful, witha 
small head, good tempered countenance, a short neck, and shoul- 
ders thick and low. These ponies possess immense strength for 
their size; will fatten upon any thing; and are perfectly docile. 
One of ihem, nine hands or three leet high, carried a man forty 
miles in a day. 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture is llie science whuh explains the means of mak 
mg the earth produce m plenty and perfection tlio»e vegetables 
■which aie necebsary to the subsistence or con\emeuce of mao 
Its practi<.e demands a considerable knowledge ol the relations 
-ubsi-ting between the mo^^t important objects if nature it la 
eminently conlucno to the ad^intageot thoae a tiv I\ engaged 
in It by Its tendenc} to promote health and to cherish in them 
a manly and ngLnuous character and eveiy improvement 
made in the art must be coiaidered a» ,i high utili y as it fa 
Cilitates the sub=ialence ot a greater p.oportion of rational aod 
moral agents or, if we suppose the number to be unmcieasel 
furnishes them «ith greater opportumties than could be pos 
sessed before of obtaining that intellectuai and moral enjoy 
meat which is the most honorable characfeiis'ic of their na 
tare The stremith ol nation* is in propoilion to the r skilful 
cultivation of the «„1 and their indepeudenoe is secured and 
their patriotism animated, by obtaining from their native spot 
all the requisitt.s for ea?y and vigorous subsistence. And not only 
to raise vegetables for the use of man, but those animals also 
which are used for food, is obvioiif.Iy therefore part of the occu- 
pation of the husbandman and to assist him ,n his operations, 
other animals arc to be reared and fed by hira, to relieve his 
labors by their strength and endurance of exertion In cold, 
and comparatively infertile climates, the services of the'^e crea- 
tures are particularly important, if not absolutely indispensable, 
and their health and multiplication become, consequently, ob- 
jects of great and unremitted attention 

Agriculture miy be tonsidered the most ancient, and is cer- 
tainlj no one can denj, the must impoilant ol all arts It evea 
forms the ba«is of society, and coumtutes the grand character- 
istics between savage and civihzed life In the necessity of 
cultivating the earth for subsistence, social older commenced. 
The wandenng hie of a nation of hunters admits of little or 
no improvement Agriculture has the credit of having re- 
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claimed mankind from this hopeless state ; by drawing them 
together in communities, and imposing on them the necessity 
of a fixed hahitation. Henue, the ancient nations, amongst 
■which this act originated, held it in the greatest veneration. Tho 
Egyptians considered it as a gift from the gods, and even paid 
divine honors to the ox on account of his usefulnesss in agricul- 
tural labors. The ancient Romans venerated the plough, and 
in the earliest and purest times of the repnhlic, the greatest 
praise of an illustrious citizen, was to he called an industrious 
and skilful husbandman. 

It is most unfortunate for the interests of soeiety that the 
same views are not now more generally cherished on this sub- 
ject. It is a sad fact that vast numbers of our young men, espe- 
cially, place a low estimate on agriculluve, reckoning it a less 
honorable vocation than other pursuits, and also, though most 
toilsome, yet the least likely to yield adequate remuneration. 
Too many of those born in the country have been led to the be- 
lief that fortune, success, and happiness are found only in a city 
life. Every thing, in their estimation, seems to glorify the 
crowded marts of trade, or gaudily to paint the pleasures there 
supposed to bud and blossom. Stories of ready made fortunes, 
of wonderful success in business, and of remarkably rapid ad- 
vances in social elevation, serve to feed and increase this diseased 
appetite ; and in Ihe end, too often it happens, that sure pros- 
pects and certainties of moderate success are sacrificed for mere 
golden illusions. They walk through the streets of a commer- 
cial emporium, and see its magnificent stores and princely resi- 
dences ; and upon looking at large signs in fantastic letters, said 
to belong to men of wealth, they fancy that all the stories often 
told them of some who rose from poverty to wealth ; of some 
who commenced in rags and arc now rolling in luxury, are 
matters of genuine truth. But have these young men heard or 
read of the history of such as failed in their attempts to become 
rich 1 They see the names of the successful ones at the corners 
of the streets, but where will they find a list of those who sunk 
in the ocean, of trade ? The history of such is rarely written. 
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The wave of oblivion passes over them, and they are soon for- 
gotten by their own associates and friends. 

Or, if our youiig men of the country desire the fame arising 

from professional or literary distinction, it does not follow that 

Ihey must abandon the farm in order to attain the object of their 

aspirations- Have they ever reflected that all or most of those 

who have risen to the first office in the American Union were 

bred and reared in the country ? How is It that almost every 

individual— our statesmen, poels, authors and men of science, 

emerged from the walks of rural hfe 1 Such facts plead volumes 

against the idea that the city alone is the nursery for literary 

distmctions I Supposing they bave opportunity for pursuing 

agriculture, as it may be pursued by men of liberal endowments. 

does it occur to them how profitable would be to them a thorough 

scientific education. Scientific men, men with a knowledge 'of 

botany, chemistry, geology, and other sciences appertaining to 

the cultivation of the soil, will, by the application of what they 

know, make an acre of ground yield two or three times as much 

as obtained from ordinary culture. The cultivation of the soil 

may be made a learned profession. Farmers have leisure time 

which might always be devoted to study, BooliS are cheap, and 

a few dollars annually spent in procuring them, and then a little 

"> n P g m, would enable agriculturists to reach a 

m d ah p ation. And, it is believed that the same 

P d n id labor applied to farming that is devoted 

n d M n an averago, lead to better results, so far 

oncerned. In agriculture, well conducted, 

^ "la b da good living, and moderate accumula- 

ccupation do all realize as much. The 

good d R d ine on this subjecl is the true doctrine. If 

" " norahle than another, other things bein" 

q h . 

carrying on the processes of tillage— of 

P ii M nd harvesting, there is much calculated to 

^d h m n most inquisitive habits of philosophic in- 

V ga n — h e much to produce that excitement so con- 
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genial to active ternperamcDls ; and. indeed it is impossible to 
ooncuive of any employment more favorable to mental improve- 
ment than that of the farmer. And, in winter there is nothing 
disagreeable in the business of the farm. On the contrary, it is 
full of interest, inasmueh as the welfare of living animals is pre- 
srinled to tbe attention more forcibly than during the cultivation of 
the soil. The well marked individual character ofdifferent ani- 
niiils engage the sympathy ; and the more so that aniinils =e(,m 
more domesticated under confinement thin when at liberty to 
roain in quest of food and sbclter. In the evcnmg in wintei 
the hospitality of the soL-ial board is peculiaily pleising at tho 
farmer's fireside. Keighbors interchange MSits m that season, 
ivhen topics of conversation common to all eU sea of persons are 
varied by remarks ou what is peculiar to eciejiiilic agiiculfuie 
Tiius, the business of summer is brought under the rao,t benefi- 
cial review — its programme and its results c-trefullj compared 
iis eriors become detected and its deficiencies made manifest =o 
that in the comins year, the wise and prudent agriculturist la 
eiiiibled to n-tiirn to his labor under the most favnnble anspices 
And, siionld society in this way fuiuish few oi no charms the 
quieter companion of books, or the severer task of study is al 
ways at cunimarid, so that if the farmer and his fuinih pL== the 
winter without pleasure and profit, it denotes an inaptitude for 
the most essential purposes of life, if not of downright mental 
paralysis. 

The early and the high orig n of a on culture with the philo- 
sophical and Christian mind, s a s bjeot of d ep and impres 
Bive interest and cannot fail to c a a fo d S for lural lit,, if 
all other motives were to be u ava 1 All lou h"s ilroidr 

been made to it ; but, a more (or nal f en e to it ib proper 
We learn from the writings of \Io es, a e j 1 cit manner that 
the cullivalion of the ground was the primitive emplojment of 
man. The earth no longer yielded her productions spontane 
ously after the defection to the Divine government in Paradi=e 
It has been cursed with barrenness for Adam ' di=obt.d!ence , 
and under the new constitulioii of ihii ^i i-o Id be made to 
12» 
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minister to his wants only by patient toil, and careful and as- 
siduous tillage, Adam was therefoie removed from the garden 
of Eden in which he had been placed for sustenance without labor 
and for a high state of meditative enjoymeut, to till the gronnd ; 
und tbe presumption is a rational one that he and his immediate 
desi;eiidants were instructed by God himself in the mysteries of 
this art, for it can scarcely he imagined, that in an art depend- 
ing upon the application of some of the most curious principles 
of natural philosophy, unassisted reason would have been suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

In tlie earlj ages of the ■world before mankind had become 
numerou'! ami 'whiM eiery tube or family could range over a 
large extent of counlr\ their pnncipil wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds and then chief emploiment in the care of them. 
This contniues to hi, thi- condition of the Nomade nations of 
Northern Asia (o the [resent ijy and under such eircum- 
stanct-s igricalture is but little attended to. The Egyptians 
were undoubted]) the (iiht people who apj>lied themselves suc- 
cessfully to the cultivation of thi, <,arth ; and they were invited 
to it by the extraordinary fertility of their soil, occasioned by 
the annual overflowings of the Nile. The wealth and power 
which they acquired from this source, and their extraordinary 
advances in knowledge and the arts, are fully attested by those 
wonderful monuments still remaining of their former greatness. 
The Greeks probably borrowed their agriculture, as they did 
their arts and early principles of science, from the Egyptians, 
The Chaldeans and Phcenicians held husbandry ia the highest 
estimation. Tbe Carthagenians descended from the latter, cir- 
ried it to great perfection. The Romans devoted themselves, as 
above stated, to agriculture, with extraordinary success, and 
several of their treatises on the subject are stili extant. In fact 
all the celebrated states of antiquity rivalled each other in pro- 
moting and improving this art. 

The period of the introduction of agriculture into Great 
Britain is unknown. Pliny observes that at the time of the 
Roman invasion, the inhabitant's were acquainted with certain 
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s, particularly rural. During the possession of the island 
by tli« Eomaas, great quantities of grain were exported from it, 
and it cannot be doubted thai, as ill various other respects, the 
rude inhabitants derived advantage from their enlightened con- 
querors ; tkey were eminently benefited by their agricultural 
experience. Amidst the series of contests and confusions which 
followed the final abandonment of that island by tho Uomans, 
the art and practice of husbandry, in all probability, must have 
been retrograde. From the Korman conquest, however, it de- 
rived fresh vigor, as a considerable number of Flemish farmers, 
by that revolution, became proprietors of British estates, and in- 
troduced that knowledge of the means of cultivation for which 
their own country had been long distinguished. Prior to the 
sixteenth century, few data are furnished with respect to the de- 
tails of agricultural practice in that country. Subsequently to 
the commencement of it, several gentlemen of talents published 
treatises on the subject, among whom were Fitzherbert, Sir Hugh 
Piatt. Gabriel Plattes, Blyth, Hartlib, Evelyn, and Jethro Tull. 
The last two were of a date somewhat later than the others, 
and of course are more known to the readers of the present day 
than the other five. Evelyn published a work on plants, and 
Tull recommended drill husbandry, which contributed essential- 
ly to improve the taste and moral cast of the people in relation 
to this subject. 

Since the successful and ingenious efforts of those gentlemen, 
a series of valuable experimentalists ani writers have performed 
to their country very essential service, by commuiiieating the 
most useful information, and exciting a spirit of acute research 
and unwearied exertion. From a happy combination of circum- 
stances, the exertions of individuals, societies, and government, 
have been directed within the last three quarters of a century, 
to the subject under consideration, with more, energy and effect 
than have been displayed in other parl^ of Europe. The gentry 
and nobility have liberally patronized, and many of them judicious- 
ly and successfully practiced it. TheEoyal Society, the Society of 
Arts, and various oUrers, have been of distinguished service in col- 
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lectin^ and diffiising information, and in promoting a spirit of emu- 
lation, with, respect to the management and pre J ituona of tkdr 
native soil. Tlio names of K aims and Hunter ul Anderson and 
Marshall, of Sinclair and Young, and of oihei-o more recont, aro 
celebrated by publications, exhibiting a « uon of phdosophical 
sagacity and patient experiment ; the results ol which have 
been of iuealoulable advantage ; and lo thibe and other indi- 
viduals, it may be ascribed that a board il jgiicuhure was es- 
tablished by the government in 179;! \i I o e everlioiis in pro- 
curing and puUishing intelligence on fhu rbjCtta ol Us estab- 
lishment, have entitled it lo the highe=l ciedit Bj itt. agricul- 
tural surveys, by lis difliisJon of rewarns foi irnporta it di«-over- 
ies, and of premiimis fur valuable treaii tB and by its exertions 
at critical periods of i,r;trci[y, its ulititj and icvtii maj he pro- 
nounced not only as decided, bnt dibtmgu =hed It has the 
power of directing public attention to any topics paiticiilarly re- 
quiring practical research or illustration and possesaes the means 
of most advantageously difTusing its colltttions i.iri.imiatinees of 
high importance to the utility of the estabhsiiment and, not 
less in calling the attention of the national Icgi Jature to any 
obstacles that may exist, or new facihlieo required m the ac- 
complishment of its original design. 

The pursuits of agriculture have alwjja been and ilill are 
held in high estimation by the Chintse \iho c mrnence the 
agricultural ytar wjih a grand festival m honor of spiing. On 
this occasion the emperor, in imitation of his ancient predeces- 
sor, performs the operation of ploughing and sowing seed in a 
field set apart for that purpose, a custom that has very sel- 
dom been neglected by the sovereigns of the Chinese Empire, 
who have thus by their own example, stimulated their subjects 
to the perfurinance of these uselid and necessary labors, and 
maintained the lioiioraUu position anil character of husbandman, 
who even no-w holds a rank iu scoiely above that of the soldier 
or merchant, however wealthy the latter may be. 

Among the ancients, particularly the Egyptians, Persians, and 
Grecians, it was a common practice to iiold games and lestivals. 
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mingled with religious ceremonies, at that season when the earth 
is ready to receive the seed, thus showing the cheerfulness with 
which the farmers returned to their rustic toils, aiid the reliance 
they placed on the Supreme Being to reward them with an 
abundant harvest. The old festival of Plough Monday in Eng- 
land, was probably derived from these customs of the ancients, 
and was formerly celebrated in all of the rural districts with 
groat merry makings ; some of the rites observed being not un- 
liku those among the Chinese, as an instance of which the plough- 
light was set up before the image of some patron saint in the 
village church ; an usage somewhat similar to that observed 
among the Chinese, who place lighted candles opposite certain 
images in their temples. 

The plough, the harrow, and the hoe, all of the rudest con- 
struction, are the chief implements used by the Chinese farmer, 
the spade being only seen occasionally. The plough is usually 
drawn by bufi'aloes, but sometimes that labor is performed by 
men, and even by women, among the lowest class of farmers. 
The great object of cultivation is rice, the staple food of all clas- 
ses, from the prince to (he peasant. Must of the plains present 
an endless succession of rice or paddy fields, which, in the early 
stages of the crops, exhibit a vast surface of bright green, but 
turn yellow as the grain ripens. The seed is first sown in small 
patches, flooded with a particular preparation of liquid manure, 
which promotes its immediate development, so that in a few 
days the shoots are five or six inches in height, when they are 
transplanted to the fields, some of the laborers being employed 
in faking them up, others in making holes to receive them, and 
a third party in dropping them info the holes, about sis together. 
All these men stand up to their ankles in water, for tt is requisite 
that the rice should be kept constantly wet, or it would be spoiled ; 
but when the rice is ripe, the fields are drained, so that the reap- 
ers, whoso labors commence about midsummer, work on dry 

In France, the political expedience of guarding against that 
scarcity which, in time of war, either necessitated the yielding to 
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harsh terms from the enemy, or exposed to the miseries and hor- 
rors of famine, by conlimied hostilities, induced the government, 
when in Great Briti^n the subject was early agitated, to bestow 
on agriculluru considerable attention, and to hold out numerous 
encouragements to it. The court was present at various experi- 
ments in husbandry. Prize questions were proposed at Lyons, 
Bourdeaux, and Amiens, for its promotion, and no less than fif- 
teen societies for the express purpose of advancing agriculture 
were established with the approbation, probably at the sugges- 
tions of the governing powers. But, notwithstanding all these 
efforts, whiob, however, can by no means bo presumed to have 
been totally useless, French husbandry continued in a very de- 
plorable stale, ascribable, it may be supposed, in a great degree 
to that tenure of lands by which through the greater part of the 
kingdom the landlord contributed the stoek, and the occupier the 
labor; dividing the profits in certain proportioned shares. This 
circumstance, with severni others, operated to keep the cultiva- 
tion of that country in an extremely low stale. But the revolu- 
tion of France,- changing everything, in part swept away landed 
usages that were so unpropitious to agricultural improvement. 
Bonaparte established many new agricultural societies and pro- 
fessorships, botanical and economical gardens, for the exhibition 
of diflerent modes of culture, and the dissemination of plants. 
He also enlarged and enriched that extensive institution, the 
National Garden. The landsof France are not generally enclosed 
and subdivided by hedges as in England, or fences as in the 
United States. Some funces occur near towns, but, in general, 
the whole country is open, the boundaries of estates being marked 
by slight ditches or ridges, with occasional stones or heaps of 
earth, trees in rows or thinly scattered. Among the objects of 
French husbandry sheep are prominent. The vine is cultivated 
there in fields and on terraced hills, like Indian corn, is kept low, 
and is managed much like a plantation of raspberries. The white 
mulberry, to furiiiih food for the silk worm, is likeivise an ob- 
ject of attention. And the olive, the fig, and the almond, with 
several other kinds of fruit, are extensively cultivated in France. 
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At B comparatively early date, in the various states of Ger- 
many, lectures have been delivered on agricultme, and other 
means have been used to accelerate its progress. Som« of our 
best books on the subject are from that country. Among the 
German M'rilers on agricultural science who have become ex- 
tensively known, and who have done much to advance it in 
their own country, as well as in others, Thaer and Liebig stand 
pre emment No one can fully estimate the value of their la- 
bor" The impuhe receive \ fiom them, on numerous individuals, 
if not upon the raa«es has been like galvanic action. As little 
inclmed as are the thousands and the hundreds of thousands, of 
our larrners for scientific inquiry, the treatises of these gentle- 
men haie pissed through "uccessive editions, and they may be 
found in our best libraries Germany includes the varieties of 
soil sniface climate ^i d culture adapted to a great number 
of the stiplc vcKctable jrolucts ; and, although the greater 
portion of them is consumed within her own limits, by her 
own citizens eicdlent -wines are exported from Hungary 
and the Ehine together with flax, hams, geese, silks and other 
article" The culture of the mulberry, and the rearing of the 
silkworm are carr td on a'* tar north as Berlin. Theoretical 
agricultunsls are well acquainted with all the improved imple- 
ments ot Great Britiin and some of them have been introduced 
espeoiall) into Holatein Hanover, and Westphalia. In parts 
oi German) particilarl) in Prussia, fish are carefully bred and 
fattened and poultrj la e\ery where attended to, particularly 
in the neighborhooi of \ienna The culture of forests, likewise, 
receives particular attention m that country as well as in France. 
The common aEmctiltuie of Germany is every where in a pro- 
gressive state Government as well as individuals, have formed 
institutions for tl e instruction of youth in its principles. The 
Impenal Society of Vienna the Geological Institution of Pres- 
burg and that of Professor Thaer in Prussia, may be numbered 
among the insbtutions of this description. 

The circumstances that have given tone to American agri- 
culture have been of a peculiar character. On the first settle- 
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ment of the country, the inhabitants were so few and the land 
BO abundant, that no attempts were made to preserve it in good 
condition. Everything was to he done, and labor was geaice, 
and of high price. Not only a subsiatence was to be obtained, 
hut houses and bams were to be built, mills were to be con- 
Btruefed, and every thing seemingly necessary in civilized life 
was to be made jn the beat and cheapest manner possible. To 
us, at this distance of time, it seems impossible that they should, 
as well as they did, have sustained themselvee, and obtained for 
themselves so many of the comfurts in domestic economy. True, 
they were often straitened ; to suffer privation, with them, was 
habitual ; and, at best, tliey were only able to obtain the most 
common fare, and weie taught to be content with a small num- 
ber of auxiliary helps to ease and adornment. Tins was the 
more trying, as the bulk of the first settlers in this country were 
persona who had never been accustomed to the seventies of the 
lower cla=ses in society ; they had belonged to the belter classes; 
had enjoyed plenty, and as many of the elegances and the super- 
iiuitiPS of life as were generally known at that day. To plunge, 
therefore into the depths of forests, never before penetrated by 
civilized man ; lo create for themselves on a desolate shore, se- 
parated fiom their native land and from all friends, by an ocean 
of four thousand miles in extent, at that time not to he crossed 
without perilous imaginings, required a moral and physical ener- 
g) 'teldom at this age of the world found requisite. Such was 
the condition, of our first American ancestors. 

The land was so abundant, it could he had at pleasure, or 
at only a nominal valuation. Thus, being able to cultivate as 
much as they pleased, they had no motive of interest to keep it 
in good condition, to enrich it, or to render it capable of future 
fertility, but simply to get out of it all they possibly could, with 
the least possible labor and expenditure. Accordingly, each 
one would take and cultivate such a piece of land as would 
yield for his family a support ; this was cultivated year after 
year till it became exhausted, and would not pay for culture ; 
then it was abandoned and another similar piece substituted in 
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.t" place and in the same manner exhausted then a tli rd, and 
afouith and a hfth till whole townshipa or distiicts were ren- 
dered inftitik inl wtre heni-e abandoned It is Known that 
a vast poition oi the land at first uied hy settlers on the Ameri- 
can pontinent were thus rendered of little vilue W ith such a 
course of hubbandn the art of 'uatainm^ the sjii b came, as it 
were lost li it had been known However individuals became 
alarmed tl tne impending consequences a spirit of mquiry was 
called into a(,tioii and here and there a resort to science for res- 
torniK this worn out land his bet.n attended with suei-essfol re- 
sults Agiiciiltuiai Societies more or les« of th n sprung up 
in difierent sections ol the countn and bj their a al ia re 
have aire-id\ done something: and are now do ^ uch a 
placing agiicultuie m it- proper position and not o Ij n cau8 
ino- it to be duh respected but in the restoratio afforded by 
them to thfusands ol thesL. worn out hrms 

Agriculture moiriountr\ is on the i=cendant it is every 
\ear becoming more and more an ob|ect of geneia! interest; 
wherever the influence of agnciiltural societies is dulj felt, crops 
are in i process of augmentation the breeds of farm animals 
are undergoing improvement and the general business of hus- 
bandry IS not onh Mewed with increasing favor but la evidently 
receiving a more adequate remuneration Between the laboring 
yeomanry and those of other departments of industry, there is 
less of estrangement, and more of a feeling of good will and 
common brotherhood than formerly. Our agricultural fairs are 
becoming the most attractive holidays of the country, and are 
hence annually bringing together the best talent of the nation. 
The highest in office deem it no degradation, on these occasions, 
to deliver addresses, and to mingle congraltiiations with the 
■working farmer. Where do we see collected more talent than 
at the fair of the State Agricultural Society of New- York ? 
"Where else is there such a rush of mechaiiioal genius, of rural 
enterprise, and even of female beauty, for a succession of weeks, 
as at the fair of the American Institute 1 Here, too, the pro- 
ducts of the plough, the loom, and the anvil, are displayed in 
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juxtaposition ; and the factor and the merchant lend their in- 
fluence to the joyfulness of the occasion. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, also, on these anniversaries, there is an exhibition of princely 
hearts— of nature's true nobility— as well as of agricultural pro- 
ducts, that would do honor to the best fair in Great Britain. 

Among the most encouragino; tokens of agricultural progress 
in our country, is the disposition frequently manifested amono- 
merchants to have a country summer residence, where their 
feelings become assimilated with those of a rural population, and 
where they ean participate in the invigorating influence of a 
pure air, fresh vegetable products and the pastimes of rural 
society. Here their social affinities -nill soon begin to manifest 
themselves; here they will begin to make permanent invest- 
ments ; and, here, on relinquishment of business in the city, 
they will resolve to make a hted residence, where in peaceful 
retirement they can finish their tarthly pilgrimage. Many pro- 
fessional gentlemen, on finding themselves able to give up pro- 
fessional toil in the city, are here constantly bending their way. 
And It is a rare occurrence, that an exhausted or spent politician 
will thmk of spending the remnant of his life amid the excite 
ments oi a dense population Such an adhesion to influences 
which are even in the mid da> of 1 fe unfavorable to physiuai 
enet^ would alho be in bad fa-te as weU as prejud cial to per 
Eonal and domestic enjojment W hen the retired merchant 
the retired piofe'^^ional man and the retned politicnn thus 
plant themselves on farm« in t! c country their step becomes 
morcelaMie Iheir mind? more buoi ant and cheerful in d there 
wiU be a freshness in their eld age to which they would have 
been -strangers amidst tho cio«ds and the impure exhalations 
of a commercial emporium And they will moreover bv their 
wealth and intelligence give a new tone to the so lal character 
of country hfe and i\ o an impetus to the enlerpr =e and indus- 
try which belong there The benefit between the two classes is 
mutual Tbeoneiirenlered more polished m manners, and 
more sj-sfematic and successful in labor, and the other is rendered 
more healthful, and complaisant, and useful 
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The most receat movement made in this country to advance 
the iuterestsof 'igriL.ultme la the formation of a National Agri- 
cultural Societj lis central pomt of action being at the seat of 
the National Government It was organized by delegates from 
the several state societies, wilh a president and other offieers. 
These offieers =o far as known to up, are gentlemen of the first 
intelligeace and resptct ability, and will inspire the fullest eonfi- 
deiice in the efficiency of the institntion ; and the president es- 
pecially, a distinguished merchant, horticulturist and farmer, 
has yet by his great industry, become well known as a good 
writer and orator, no one to our knowledge having rendered the 
cause more service by public addresses. Should this institution 
receive the patronage of the National (Jovernraeitt, its sphere 
of operation will become large, and its utility of the utmost im- 
portance to the communily. It is matter of inexplicable mys- 
tery, that the American government, which emanates from the 
people, and is of course responsible to the people — a people, 
moreover, four-fifths at least farmers, has refused or neglected to 
render any material service to this portion of their constituents. 
Congress has been accustomed to vote away money as freely as 
though it were water, for almost any quixotic purpose, where 
political capital would arise to themselves, or peenniary advan- 
tage to their personal friends ; but if money were asked to found 
and sustain an agricultural bureau in connection with the gov- 
ernment, a deaf ear was turned to the subject. It is hoped that 
a more auspicious conjunction of circumstances has arrived ; and 
that the recently organised National Agricultural Society of the 
American Union, will receive from the national treasury Ihat 
encouragement it deserves. 

The president of the institution having on unjiniinoiis 
Tote, been elected to that office, rose and made the filling i^i;; 
address, so appropriate, that we annex it to the present article : 
•' Gentlemen of the Convention:—! will not interrupt the 
proceedings of this body by any extended remarks from the 
chair ; but I cannot forbear to tender to you my heartfelt grati- 
tude for the honor you have conferred upon me in selecting me 
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to preside over your deliberations— an honor which ia connected 
with a pursuit which has ever laid near ray heart. 

" Permit me also to express ray great gratification that there 
are present so many members representing the agricultural in- 
terest of th 3 great rtpublie-some gentlemen commg from dif- 
ferent and distant parts of the Union at great personal sacri- 
fice ; but whether from the North or th^ South the East or the 
West, I extend to ea;.h of jou the hdnd of felloMship, and I 
greet you as brotheis m j, CLmmon cau'ie 

"Gentlemtn wc (ome here with no sinister motives; we 
have no political argumtnls lo advance Me have ko sectional 
or party purposes to promulg-afe i:ut we are here for more im- 
portant purpose. -U e are here lo ad> auee an art coe^ al with 
the existence of the human race— an art which employs eigh- 
teen millions oi our fopulation ind four filths tf all the capital 
in our fair land— an art which lies at the very foundation of na- 
tional and iniividutl pro^peritj and wealth the La^i? of com- 
merce, of manufact ire« and of industrial pursuits \1 e are an 
agricultural [eoph our hahils onr di^posmons are rural. I 
rejoice that it is so lud I piij that it mai ever conlmue to be 
60. Our country emb aces everv varietj of soil and is capable 
of producing mo=t oi the products of the torrid and tf.mperate 
zones; and with a suitable application of science to this art, 
and a vise division of labor, with proper governmenta] aid, 
there is no reason why American agriculiure mav not sustain 
competition with that of any other nation of the civihzed globe. 
'■ The progress of agncullure, as you all know, gentlemen, has 
been slow in the Ui>it.-d States, but a new err, has now com- 
menced. The old worn-out systems of cultivation which have 
been followed by father and son, and from generation to genera- 
tion, are now to be swept away, and science is to take its place 
m aid of honest ii),!u=(ry. I rejoice, gentlemen, that we live at 
this day ; I rejoice that tbe seed planted by the immortal 
Washington, and which has been watered by thousands of other 
eminent agriculturists, is now taking root, and that we live in 
our day to realize some of the prond results of their topes. 
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"Much of the progress which has been attained in our country 
is the result of individual enterprise, aided by the agricultural 
press; but the gveat motive power is coni'ederated action, is as- 
sociated effort. Gentlemen, we have met on this occasion to 
avail ourselves of this powerful impetus. At no period in the 
history of our country has there been such an assembly collected 
for the purpose of considering those objects for which we are 
brought together, and there has been no opportunity which is so 
favorable to the interests of the farmer." 



ARTIFICES OF ANIMALS. 

Every per=on who hAt lived on a farm in fam Inr with the 
artifices of domestic and farm animals li\ ith wb it shrewdness 
will the old cat watch lor an opportuiul\ to steal into the pan- 
try or an inner cellar at the heels tf some one having occasion 
to go thither and to be left alone that she may Invc full liberty 
to lubiicatc her parched lips and tongue will a platt of fresh 
butler or a pan of rich cri.ain— or to put ii to leqiii'-ition the 
gastncjuiee oi the stomach upon the lemaiu^ of a recent din- 
ner or beef steak designed for the coming bie%kiaEt This done, 
with equal adroitne'-s sho wal lies the Inst ip nmg of the doot 
to mike her egre-s unnoticed and then repi-f." in a retired cor- 
ner as if not to be suspected looking as demure as a =aint, and 
no one suspectins the mi=uhii.f till sur\eMii_ the premises of the 
missing aiticle and even then ofieiit mu= d<ublni2 what has 
become of them And with what ci u.iiiig %m11 this old feline 
pet of the fdmilj feign herself askcp k.hiad the stove, while 
the inmates are at thi,ir meali. a" it tht crash of a thunder clap 
would scaicely disturb hu somniferous appearances yet, when 
they all reliie and she alone having life remains in the room, 
with the quickness of ligh nmg she daits upon the table, regales 
her'self without ceremonj upon the best to be found and then, 
' undi=co\ered lebiimes her previously reposing pos- 
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ture ! And the family dog, although possessed of certain kinds 
of business-like honor and honesty, when luft in watch of pro- 
perty, understands quite as well as Mrs. Puss, how to take care 
of himself, especially if he is a lover of uncooked mutton and 
lamb, and is kindly disposed to relieve the butcher Irom some of 
his official toils. 

These are but trivial specimens of their kind of what may 
be seen upon the premises of the rurahst. There is old Brindle, 
the very personification of simplicity and artleasness, will stand 
or He for hours, chewing her cud, as if all were perfectly safe 
under her jurisdiction, yet if her powers of self-support have been 
fully developed, and she is left alone in the midst of all she sur- 
veys, it may be relied upon that she will be'^in to study the code 
of ways and means. If she have a calf shut up m clo-^ pen 
and suspects that its owner allowed It but a scanty breakfast 
the probability is that with the lip of her hoin she will raise 
the iron hook that fastens the door and allow her darling to 
partake of an early lunch. Or, if her lid\ship e^pie* a tempt 
ing field of waving maize, the chance ia she will become diasat 
jsfied with the short grass in the highway and the elosely fed 
pasture, as many a one in human form is )i«atiafaed with what 
belongs to him, and is envious of what belonn-, tc others and 
with the tip of her horns will remove a lail that she may lux 
nriate almost to self-dcstriiction on the r ch herbage And =he 
has been knowu, when honest people anj ho ct cow= too 
should be asleep, to recollect the fruithl eabbigeplat m the 
kitchen garden, and also the long wooden ] eg that confines the 
gate leading thither; and as soon as tU image of such good 
things, and the means of reaching them is fairlj jn her m id s 
eye, she seizes between her teetii the stopi er to the gate opens 
it, and then gives a demonstration of fondness for ihia wide- 
leaved esculent, equal lo that of the most voracioui lover of 
Bour-krout in Christendom. But, who can help loving old 
Brindle, if she, twice a day, fills a ten quart pail with rich 
milk? 

The horse, too, has bis artifices. He will learn to open a 
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gate and a, door with as much complacency as old Brindle ; to 
shake a disagreeable rider from his back ; and, if a little mali- 
cious, to give the groom a claudtelme grip with his teeth, or au 
involuntary somerset from the unperceived application of his 
heels. Nor is he at a loss toi meius, to arouse his sleepy atten- 
dant, who forgets at the proper houi to furnish him with his re- 
gular quantum of pro\ender The old pet ram, also, has his 
artifices. Thej may notalwajs he very scientific. Theymay 
not always denote profound premeditation ; yet even he is able, 
when having the fiee use of his legs, to go where he pleases, 
and to determine, as well as his owner, the places where the 
best feed is to he had, and where his fumale associates can he 
reached. And the stupid hog, likewise, — he is often called stu- 
pid—is by no means all passive simplicity. If kept to the age 
of many other anhnals, and the same pains were taken to train 
him that aro often taken with other animals, it would be found 
that he is not to he despised for his want of intelligence. We 
once heard a Commencement Oration on the intellect of swine ; 
and for its wit, and sarcasm, and fun, acquired more applause, 
even from the savans of literature than all the other perform- 
ances. The author of it was a yonng man of genius and ori- 
ginality, as proved from the fact that he afterwards became an 
eminent divine. In previous articles, we have alluded to this 
subject, saying that turkeys in stealing away their nests, and 
the males of the barnyard gentrj', in picking quarrels with their 
comrades, as well as in divers kinds of mischief, will bear com- 
parison in this respect with bipeds of the larger growth in the 
animal kingdom. 

These artifices of farm and domestic animals are in nature, 
much the same of what is called cunning and treachery in the 
human species. The chief difference is in the degree ia which 
they are possessed ; and, there is a difficulty in calling the for- 
mer instinct and the latter reason. Indeed, there are numerous 
cases where the intelligence of the brule kingdom approximates 
BO near to what we call reason in man, that we do not well know 
how U> give it any other name. Nor is it consistent to be very 
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har>h m our cond mnaliou of tLe artificer spoken of, or of km- 
dred ones found dmorip, brutes when manj of us practice what is 
%nnila.\ upon Cduli other an hundred times as much. That is, in 
condemn uq the steilthmess of the cat ce-tamly one of the most 
provoking things m the luhiiary department of the farmer's 
htuse mtnj persons, condemn themseUe" Does not the knave 
swindk his neighbor lyial=e pretences and false appearances? 
Does he not overre<»ch and delraud h i of his pioperty by 
deceiving J im in some loim or other— bj sgn m bj wonl— 
bj tiKl 01 ledgerdema n ' Does not the assassin sjill the blood 
of his brother bv h ay m w ut for h m when unperceived ? 
And does not the 1 berime destroy 1 s victim by stealth or 
tieaeherj ' 

The studj of the artifices ol animals ge rollj ha= ever been 
peculiarly inlerestmg to ua we know not how t can be other- 
wise than interestmg to the common reader as well as to the 
philosopher. These artifices are usually attributed by writers on 
the subject, either to iustinet, or to habit acquired from esperi- 
euce, a species of reason. We have a paper before us, prepared 
many years since, containing examples not so geueraUy known as 
the ones already named, which must tend In amuse and to en- 
lighten the reader, causing some gleams of pleasure about the 
fireside on a winter evening. Probably they were obtained from 
the philosophy of natural history; and the first one given is that 
of cattle when attacked by a bear or any ravenous animal. They 
wUl without hesitation unite and form a phalanx for mutual de- 
fence, like a company of soldiers Horses in the same circum- 
stances fall into regular lines and beat off the enemy with their 
heels. Of this we have spoken in the history of the horse. The 
Norwegian horses, we are informed by Pontoppidan, when at- 
tacked by bears, insto;id of striking with their hind legs, rear, 
and, by quick and repeated strokes viih iheir fore feet, ei'iher kill 
the enemy, or oblige him to retire. This curious, and generally 
successful defence, is frequently performed in the woods, while a 
traveller is sitting on the horse's back. It has of^en been re- 
marked, that troops of wild hordes, when sleeping eillier in plains 
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or ill the forest, have always one of their number awake, who acts 
as a sentinel, and gives notice of any approaching danger. 

There is a carious illustration of our subject in the monkeys 
of Brazil, according to the accountof Margraaf. It is this. No 
captain of a fort or a reposing army could better provide for its 
safety. When sleeping on trees, these monkeys have uniformly a 
sentinel to warn them of the approach of the tiger or other ra- 
paoious animals ; and that, if ever this sentinel is found sleeping, 
his companions instantly tear him in pieces for his neglect of duty. 
Could the venerable General Jackson in his best days, have been 
a better disciplinarian? For the same purpose, when a troop of 
monkeys are commilting depredations on the fruits of a garden, 
a sentinel is placed on an eminence, who, when any persou ap- 
pears, makes a certain chattering noise, which the rest under- 
stand to be a signal of retreat, and immediately fly off and make 
their escape. Did the old buccaneers or do the modern West 
India pirates, or do our ownmarailLrsonship-wieckediroperiy 
rnaange more adroitly, when commitlmg unlawful depredations^ 
We think not. They may have karnt tl e use of precautions 
frum the monkeys. 

The deer kind are remarkable t r t k arts the> empl \ m 
order io deceive , dogs. With th s v ew the stag often rclurna 
twice or thrice upon his former steps He cndeavorato rii^e 
hinds, or younger stags to follow hiin and to dtawoIT thp dogs 
lioni the immediate object of their pursuit If he succeeds in 
this attempt, he then flies oiT « ilh lei-oubled speed or springs 
o.T at a side, and lies down c n I s beli\ to conceal himself 
When in this siuiaiiou, if by ai v in is h s loot is di>^ovcred 
by the dogs, they pursue him with more advantage because he 
is now considerably iiitigued. Their ardor increases in ptopor 
tion to his fi^bleiiess. and the sceat becomes stronger as he grow a 
warm. From these circumstances the dogs augment their cries 
and their sjieed ; and, though the "lag employs more arts of es 
cape than formerly, as his swiftness is diminished, his doublings 
and arlificiis become gradually less eflisctual. No other resource 
is now left him hut to fly f,om the earth which he treads, and 
13 
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to go into the water, in order to cut off the scent from the dogs, 
when the huiitfimon agaia put them on the track of his foot. 
After taking to the water, the stag is so much exhausted, tliat he 
is incapable of runaing farther, and is soon at bay, or in other 
words, turns and defends himself against the hounds. In this 
situation he often wounds the dogs, and even the huntsmen, by 
blows with his horns, till one of them cuts his haras to make 
him fall, and then puts a period to his life. 

The fallow-deer is more delicate, and less savage, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the domestic slate than the slag. They as- 
sociate in herds, which generally keep together. When great 
numbers are assembled in oue park, they eomoionly form them- 
selves into two distinct troops which soon become hostile, be- 
cause they are both ambitious of possessing the same part of 
the enclosure. Each of these Iroops has its ow n chief or leader, 
who always marches foremost, and he is uniformly the oldest 
and strongest of the flock. The others follow him ; and the 
whole draw up in order of baltle to force the other troop, who 
observe the same conduct, from the best pasiure. The regulari- 
ty with which these combats are conducted is most curious. 
They make regular attacks, fight with courage, and never think 
themselves vanquished by one check, for the battle is daily renew- 
ed, till the weaker are completely defeated, and obliged to re- 
main m the worst pasture. They love elevated and billy 
countries When hunted they run not straight out, like the 
stag but double, and endeavor to conceal tliemselves from the 
dogs by various artiiic«s, and by substituting other animals in 
their place. When fatigued and healed, however, they take 
the water but never attempt to cross such large rivers as the 
stag Thus, between the chase of the fallow-deer and of the stag 
theie IS no material diiference. Their sagacity and instincts, 
their shifts and doublings, are the same, only they are more fre- 
quently pricticed by the fallow-deer. 

The roe deer is inferior to the stag and fallow-deer, both in 
strength and stature ; but he is endowed with more gracefulness, 
courage, and vivacity. His eyes are more brilliant and ani- 
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mated Hi? limlja an, mure nimble- his movements are quick 
er, and hu bounds with eqi 1 vigor and agility Ht is liken i=e 
more cral y conceal, liitn ell with greater add res" and derives 
fcuperior re ources from his mstincl" Though he lea\e3 be 
liind hiin a stronger scent than the stag which inoieases the ai 
dor of the dogs he 1 nows how to e^ ade then pursui! b\ the r^ 
pidity ^ ilh which he cotnmences his 11 ght and b\ numerous 
doublings Hedciajsnot hia arts of dtienCL till hia strength 
be'-ina to lail him ftr he no sooner peroeivis that the efiorts of 
a rapid flijit ha\e been iinsupeeaslnl than he repeatedlj re 
turns upon hia former steps and alter confound i " by these 
opposite mo in" the d rection h his taken after intermixing 
the prf sent w ith the past emanations ol his bodj he bj a gaat 
bound Ti 63 irnm tt e earth anl retiring to a side lies down flat 
vi)on his belli fill" iminoiallcsi nation he often allows 
tlie whole 1 dck of t.eeived enemie- to pa s very near him 

The loe ilecv differs from the s ag in diaposit on manners 
and in almost i,ieij mtural habit Instead of as-oe ating in 
herds Itcj live in =tparale fdmiht" The two piients and the 
young go togeihti and nevt-r [iiii gle with strangers The !e 
male commonh p oduL^ t«o f^wus the ne a male and the 
other 1 lenale These joimg aninia.U who are brought and 
nourished toj.L(her a^'quire a nuti il afiection 'o stiong that 
they ne\Br depart fiom eac^i oiher In a week or two after 
birth, the fawns are able to follow their mother. When threat- 
ened with danger, she faides them in a close thicket ; and so 
strong is her afiL-ntion, that, in order fo preserve her offspring 
from destruetioii. she allows herself to be chased. It is said by 
himters, that the American deer evinces a very strong degree 
of animosity towards serpents, and especially to the rattle-snake, 
of which it has an instinctive horror. In order to destroy these 
creatures, the deer makes a bound into the air, and alights upon 
the snake with all four of its feet brought together in a square, 
and these violent blows are repeated till the hated reptile is de- 
stroyed ; apparently comprehending the effect of such eoncenr 
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trated force, as well as those who use a battering ram in demol- 
ishing the walls of a hesieged city. 

Hares possess not, like rabbits, the art of digging retreats in 
the earth. But they neither want instinct sutficient for their 
preservation, nor sagacity for escaping their enemies. They 
form seats or nests on the surface of the ground, where they 
watch, with (be most vigilant attention, the approach of any 
danger. And what is more curious and woiideriiil than every 
thing else about them is this, in order to deceive, they conceal 
themselves between clods of the same color with that of their 
own hair. Chickens and young turkies of a brown toior, re- 
sembling the ground, are not so likely to be seen and taken by 
hawks as those which are of a different color. This, hares un- 
derstand; or which is the same thing, they know that they are 
not so likely to be discovered when in juxtaposition with objects 
of their own color, as when near to those of a different aspect. 

The fox has, in all ages and nations been celebrated for 
craftiness and address. Acute and circumspect, sagacious and 
pnident, he diversifies his conduct, and always reserves some 
art ibr unforeseen accidents. Though nimbler than the wolf, 
he trusta not entirely to the swiftness of his course. He knows 
how to ensure safety, by providing himself with an asylum, to 
which he retires when danger appears. He is not a vagabond, 
but lives in a settled habitation and in a domestic state. The 
choice of situation, the art of making and rendering a house 
commodious, and of conceahng the avenues which lead to it, 
imply a superior degree of sentiment and reflection. The fox 
possesses these qualities, and employs them with dexterity and 
advantage. He takes up his abode on the border of a wood, 
and in the neighborhood of cottages. Here he listens to the 
crowing of the cocks and the noise of the poultry. He scents 
them at a distance. He chooses his time with great judgment 
and discretion. He conceals both his route and his design. He 
moves forward with caution, sometimes even trailing his body, 
and seldom makes a fruitless expedition. When he leaps the 
wall, or gets in underneath it, he ravages the court-yard, puts 
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all the fowls to death, and then retires quietly ivith his prey, 
ivhich he either conceals under the herbage, or carries off lo his 
lieniiel. In a short time he returns fiir another, which he car- 
ries off ill the same maiiiier, but to a ditlereut place. In this 
manner he procoeds, till the light of the sun, or some move- 
ments perceived iu the Louse, adinouish him that it is time to 
retire lo his den. 

The fox practices simdar sagacity and cunning when he 
fiiids birds entangled in springs or snares laid for them by the 
fowler ; with whom the fox taking care to be beforehand, very 
expertly snalchea the birds from their entanglement, conceals 
them in dillerent places, leaves them there sometimes two or 
three days, and is never at a loss lo recover his hidden treasure. 
It is known that the hedge hog will roll himself "l.]) like a ball, 
so that when in this condition the fox cannot encounter him on 
account of his quills. Nevertheless, he teases the poor animal 
till forgetful of danger or exhausled, he is obliged as it were to 
stretch himself out. when the fox seizes and devours it. He 
will qIso attack the wild honey bee. The little creatures will 
fly upon him ; but he lies down ou the ground and rolls over, 
by which means he kills them, when he will make sure of their 
treasure — comb, wax, and honey. 

In Eamt^chalka, the animals called gluttons employ a sin- 
gular =tratagein for killing the fallow-deer. The animal is vo- 
lacLous but at the same time slow and heavy in its movements, 
though it IS remarkably acute in its eight and hearing. It is 
aniazmslj powerful, and an overmatch for any animal of its 
own size. Travellers say they will climb up a free, and carry 
with them a quantity of that species of moss of which the deer 
are very fond. When a deer ajiproaches near the tree, the glut- 
ton throws down the moss. If the deer slop to eat the moss, 
the glutton darts down instantly upon his back, and fixing him- 
self firmly betwi-en the horns, so that it can suck out the blood 
of the suffi:ring creature, which will quickly fall to the jrround 
from exhaustion, or, else will tear out his eyes, so severely tor- 
menting him, that he will sometimes strike his head against this 
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tree with suoh violence a.3 to terminate his own life The glut 
ton divides tiie flesli of the deer into conveni p aud 

coHceals ihem ia the earth to serve for future p Th 

gluttons on the river Lena kill horses in the sam 

With regard to birds, their artifices are not 1 
less surprising than those of quadrupeds. Tb gl and h 
havi'k kinds -ire rcmark-ible for the sbarjiiesa of h h and 

the arts lhe\ emplnj in catching their picv T m m n 

are rajiid 01 hlou iccording to thtir iiitcutions a d h n 

of the animals thtj wi'h to deiour Uapicioi b d ly 

endeavor to rj=e higher in the air than tl eir pr ha h y 

have an oppoituniij of darling down ibriibly up n w 1 h 
pounces. To coualeratt these aitihets n^itt h d w d 

the smaller and moie iiinoeLut sjclils of bird h a. 

of defence. W hen a hawk appears ihe small b d f h j h d 
it convenient, coticeal themseiveB in ihe hedges of brushwood. 
When deprived of this opportunity they oilen, in great numbers, 
seem to follow the hawk, and to expose themselves unnflcessavily 
to danger, while in faol, by their numbers, their perpetual 
changes of direction, and their uniform endeavors to rise abovs 
him, they perplex the hawk to such a degree, that he is unable 
to Sx upon a single object ; and alter exerting all his art and ad- 
dress, he ia frequently obliged to relinquish the pursuit. When 
in the exlremily of danger, and after employing every other ar- 
tifice in vain, small birds have b.-en often known to fly to men 
for protection. This is a plain indication that thefe animals, 
though they in general avoid the human race, are by no means 
BO much afraid of man as of rapacious birds. 

The ravens often frequent (he sea shores in quest of food. 
When they find their inability to break the shells of muscles 
and other fish of that class, fo accomplish their purj>o6e they re- 
sort to a very ingenious stratagem. They carry a muscle, or 
other shell fish, high up in the air and then dash it down upon 
the rock, by ivhich means the shuU is broken, and they obtain 
the end they had in view. Some anecdotes are told of the sec- 
retary vulmre, illustraltve of the present lubjecL This bird is 
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Btyled llie eerpent-eater, from the avidity with which it ciatchea 
and devours tliose noxious reptiles. The manner ia which it 
seizes ihem, displays great iiilelli^nce. On ajiproaphiiig them, 
it carries forward the point of one of its wings, iii order to pariy 
their veae.-nows bites, and waits till it finds an opportunity of 
spurning or treading on its adversary, or taliinp; him on his piiiioiia, 
and throwing him into the air. "When he has at last wearied 
him out, he kills and devours him at leisure. Vaillaut witnessed 
one of those combats. Finding itself inferior in strength, the 
serpent endeavored to find its liole, but the falcon, hy a single 
leap, got before liitii and cut oil' his retreat. On whatever side 
the serpent strove to escape, the enemy still faced him. The 
serpent then erected himself to intimidate tlie bird, and hissing 
dreadfully displayed his menacing throat, inflamed eyes, and a 
head swollen with rage and venom. Sometimes this produced a 
momentary suspension of hoslilites ; but the bird soon returned 
to the charge, and, covering her body with one of her wings as 
a buckler, struek her enemy with the bony protuberance of the 
other. The serpent at last dropped, and the bird laid open his 
skull v;ith one stroke of its beak. 

The flight of the fish hawk, his mancDUvres while in search 
offish, and his mannei of seizing his prey are deserving a par 
tieular notice. In leavioe: the neat he usually flies direct tdl he 
comes to the sea then sails round m ea-y curbing lines turning 
sometimes in the air as on a pivot apparently without the least 
esertion, rarely moving his wings his kgs Lxteiided in a 
straight line behind and his ri.maikatle kngth and cunature 
or bend of wing di^ti igu: hiiig him fiom all other hiwks The 
lieight at which he thus elegantlj glides is vauou" iiom one to 
two hm;died feet eometimis much higher all the while calmly 
reconnoiiering the deep below Suddenly he is" seen to check 
his course, as if stiuck bj a particular object which h" =eems to 
survey for a few minutes with such ste'idmeis that he appears 
fued in air, flapping his wing" This obj ct honL\oi h^ 
abandons, and s asiiu =ct,n ea ling around as bLfoie Wow his 
attention is again arrt'ti-d and he deatends w ilh great rapidity , 
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but ere he reaches the surface, shoots off on another course, as 
if ashamed that a second victim had escaped him. He now sails 
at a short height above the surface, and by a zigzag descent ■ 
and without seeming to dip his feet in the water, seizes a fish' 
which, after carrying a short distance, it may be he drops or 
yield, it np to the bald eagle, and again ascends by easy spiral 
circles to tbehin-her regions of tt ' wl h gld b tn 
'I til 1 m J ty 1 h 
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a location neai the sea shore In procuring this favonte prey, 
he displays in a very singular manner, the genius and eiiei^ 
of his character, ^tbich is fierce, conlemplalive. daring, and ly- 
laiinical; attributes not exeited but on particular occasions ; 
but when put forth, overpoweiiiig all oppowtion Elevated on 
the high dead lirnbof some gigautic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighboring shore and ocean, ho seems calmly to 
contemplate the motions of Iho various feathered tribes that 
pursue their busy avocations below ; the snow white gulls slowly 
wiimowiiig the air; trains of ducks streaming over the surface ■ 
silent and watchful cranes intent on wading ; clamorous crows.' 
and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this 
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vaat liquid magazine of natute. High over all these hovers one 
whose action instantly arrests his altentioit. By his wide curva- 
ture of wing, and sudden suspension in air, ho knows him to ho 
the fisb hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eve tindies at the sight, anji balancing himself with half- 
opened wings on the hranch, he watches the result, Down, ra- 
pid as an arrow from heaven, deseeuds the distant ohject of his 
attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears 
in the deep, making the surges foam around ! At this moment 
the eawr locks of the ean:le are all ardor, and levelling his neck 
for fl gl t ho = e, the fi h hawk once more emerge, struggling: 
with his pre; an 1 rnountm^ m the ait with screams of exulta- 
tion. The=e are thi, siguali= for our hero, who, launeliing into 
the air in-tanllj gnes diisc soon gains on the fish hawk, 
each e^eits linii=L I tothi. utmost to mount above the other, dis- 
nlaymj in ti.ite rencontres the most elegant and sublime evolu- 
tion's The I mbc d pdy d d 
on the t-oiut ppo ^ a dd n 



booty silently 

The pred d d a 

and the llsh-hawk, aie matters of daily oh.er 
whole of our seaboard, from Georgia to New Eugland, and fre- 
quently excite great interest in the spectators. Sympathy, how- 
ever, on this, as on most other oeeasions, generally sides with 
the lioiiest and laborious sufierer, in opposition to the attacks of 
power, injustice, and rapacity ; qualities for which our hero is 
so generally notorious, and \vhich in his superior, man, are cer- 
tainly detestable. As for the feelings of the poor fish, ihey 
seem altogether out of the question. When driven, as he 
sometimesis, by the combined courage and perseverance of Ihe 
fish-hawks, from their neighborhoods, and fureed to hunt for him- 
self, he retires more inland, in search of young pigs, of which 
1-3* 
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he destroys great numbers. In the lower parts of Virginia and 
Nortl.-Carohr,a. where the inliahita.its raise vast herds" of these 
anunah, complaints of this kind are very general against him 
He also destroys young Iambs, in the early part of Spriii- • and 
Will sometime attack old sickly sheep, aiming furiously at'their 
eyes. 

The woodpecker is furnished with a very long and flexible 
tongue. It feeds upon ants and other small insect'^ Na- 
ture has endowed Ihis bird with a singular insiinot. It knows 
how to procure food without seeing its prev. It attaches itself 
to the trunks or branches of decayed trees; and, wherever 
Jt perceives a hole or crevice, it darts in its long longne, and 
brings it ont loaded wilii insects of different kinds! This opera- 
tion is cerlainly inalinelivo ; but the instinct is assisted bv tlie 
instruction of the parents ; for the young are no sooner able to 
fly, than the parents, by the force of example, teach them to 
resort to trees, and to insert their tongues indiscriminately into 
every hole or fissure. 

There are some peculiarities in the American sparrow ha«k 
detervjng notice It appioaches the farm house j aitioularly m 
the morning skull ng about the barn jard for mice or \oun.r 
chickens apparently well aware that at a later hour :ts v Z 
■nould be attended with ha^ird to ilself It fitquentlj pluno-ea 
.ntoathclet after small bird= as if at ran lom but aUa^s 
With a particular and gcnerallj a fatal aim Thou^^h smaJl 
Makes ini^e and lizaids be fj^oule morsels w th h s act vo 
bird jet ^e are not sure it is altogether des tute ol deUacj n 
feeding It «ill seldom or never eat of in 1 g ot 1 lied by 
Itself; and even that, if not in good eal ng o der a so net me 
rejected. A very respectable friend info ms me s^js V/ l»on 
that one morning he observed one of these hawks dart down on 
the ground, and seize a mouse, which ho carried to a fence post ; 
where, aHer examining it for some time, he left it ; and a littlo 
while afier pounced upon another mouse, which he instan'ly 
carried o|] lo his nest, in the hollow of a tree in the neigl,^r- 
hood. The gentleman, desirous of knowing why he had re- 
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jected the first mouse, went up to it. and found it \o be almost 
covered with lice, and greatly emaciated I Here was not only 
dtlicaey of lasle, but sound and prudent reaEOiiing. " If I carry 
this to my nest," the hawk might have thought, ■'■ it will cover 
my nestlings with vermin ; and besides, it is so poor as Ecarcely 
to be worth eating." 

It is well known that the owl kind are incapable of support- 
ing the lig-ht of day, or at least, of their seeing and readily 
avoiding danger. Hence, in the day tiiiie they are usually in 
concealment, ift the cavern of a rock, the darkest part of a hol- 
low tree, or in some obscure recess of the farmer's outhouse, 
where they remain till evening, when they emerge in quest of 
prey. If by accident one is discovered, not thus protected, by 
the other birds of the place, for nearly all of them are the inve- 
terate enemies of the owl. sad will be the treatment he receives. 
The blackbird, the thrush, the jay, and the redbreast, oil come 
iu full force, and employ iheir little arts of insult and abuse. 
The smallest, the feeblest, and the most contemprible of this un- 
fortunate bird's enemies, are then the foremost to injure and tor- 
ment him. They increase their cries and turbulence round 
him, flap him with their wings, and are ready to show their 
euurage to be great, as they are sensible that their own danger 
is but small. The imfortunate owl, not knowing where to at- 
tack, or whither to fly, patiently sils and suffers their insults. 
Astonished and dizzy, he only replies to their mockeries by 
awkward and ridiculous gestures, by turning his head, and roll- 
ing his eyes with an air of stupidity. It is enough that an owi 
appears by day to set the whole grove into a kind of au uproar. 
Either the aveision all the birds have to this animal, or the 
consciousness of their own security, makes them pursue him 
without ceasing, while they encourage each other by their mu- 
tual cries, to lend assistance in their supposed laudable under- 
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In the jear lfe39 bj the almost Eimultaiieoas death of hia aged 
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and to regulate in the best rnamiti tbc internal ekmeiit of tite 
household, as well as the busirie 5 that id to sustain the house- 
hold. It is quite problematical whether what aio called early 
marriages are gene/ally to be rtcom mended Occasionally tboy 
are followed by the best con=equeiiees but where this happens 
once, in numerous cases the results are dilTeiont It is a pre- 
valent opinion among those the moit eompetrnt to judge, that 
the age of twenty-one years does not necea-aiily bung with it 
irity of intellect and the sound di=cietion requiied for the 
:ess in business or professional life Monej is rarely 
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made and retained from business, or high reputatioft from pro- 
fcsional skill, by persons before the age of iKirtj'. When it 
occurs, the event 13 rather an exception to the order of nature 
and human developmeut, thau one from which a general infev- 
enoe can be drawn. 

It might indeed be exciting in this age of rapid progress to see 
girls and boj-B with one long stride pass from childhood to man- 
hood and womanhood ; and from the latter lo the highest grades 
of human attainment, willioul ihe patient labor. Iiicherto deemed 
indispensable fur it. On the same principle, we might think it a 
defect ill the ecouomv of human edsiei.ce that human beings do 



ot, ]ike 



, into life in full stature. 



Such, however, was not the purpose of the Almighty in giving 
birth to our species. That purpose is well known. The open- 
ing of our destiny is like the first Uade of vegetable life, in eize 
most diminuiivc, and so delicate and feeble as scarcely lo bear 
the slightest touch. Infancy is interesting from its helplessnea ; 
childhood from its laughter and its fvolicksome glee ; and not less 
the buds and the opening flowersof youth which denote the fruits 
of matured life. Who can deny that the extinction or removal 
ofeitherofthese seasons would render our species less interest- 
in" and less lovely ? Who can affirm that either one of them 
ianol needful as a preparation for tliat which now succeeds it? 
If that one were not to exist which seems to be of the least use, 
and is the greatest burden, for instance, the period of iufauey, 
what a blank would be created in the life of the mother ? Does 
woman ever appear so lovely as when nursing and fondling her 
tender ollspring? Where else could she bestow such aflection- 
ato assiduity? If it were stricken from the record of her life, 
what acharm would be removed from the domestic precincts ! 

It is not only a matter of fact, but it is one of peculiar fitness 
and wisdom, in' the Divine appointment, that there should be 
difiiirent grades of maturity in the human species subsef[uent to 
the age of twenty-one, as well as prior to it. If all on reaching 
that age, were to reach the perfection of their nat Jre, and at ono 
bouud were to aira at the front ranks of labor and enterprise and 
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responsibility, would the coiidhlnn of human society be improved 7 
If the wisdom of long experience were rendered unnecessary, 
would the world on the whole be more desirable than it now is ? 
According to existing organizations, the sobriety and the modera- 
tion of old age and the impetuosif y of young manhood, may work 
together and in harmony ; neither is in the way of the other ; 
each is needful to the other. It appears to tia, that a matured 
intellect is as necessary in entering upon the miiDagement in 
doiueslic economy, as in entering upon the great business of life. 
Fancied and untried theory in the former is often attended with 
peril as in the latter. Is there no diiBcuhy in arranging the 
family equipments upon a basis of sound wisdom 1 Is ibere no 
difficulty in instituting and maintaining the best mode of family 
discipline, espeainily in rearing a family of children ? Few un- 
derstand this difficulty till called to eiiconnfer it 

There is another consideration that would render us cautious 
in recommending what may be called early marriages. Physi- 
ologists have said that the ofTspriiig of young parents, cannot be 
expected, as a general thing, to have that mental and physical 
vigor, all other things being equal, to be anticipated from those 
born of parents more advanced in life. They say that dete- 
rioration in families may be the natural consequence of loo early 
marriages ; and that most of our greatly distinguished men have 
been boru of parents past the age of thirty, and when in the 
perfection of their nature. If so, the fact is a most interesting 
one, a most important one. It would be easy to gpccifj illus- 
trations of it ; but, this our readers can do for themselves We 
request them to do it. Perhaps in the circle oflhcir own ao 
quaintance they can refer to cases where the younger born of the 
same parents have more talents than the first born. To make 
such examples appropriate, the latter must have been born of 
young parents ; and, the former of parents who had attained 
subsequent to the birth of their early oflspring, a manifest pro- 
gress in intellectual strength. There is surely nothing fanciful 
or unphilosophical in this hypothesis. Is it not the same prin- 
ciple recognised by those who labor to improve their domestic 
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animals. Do amateur stock breeders pay no attention to the age 
and perfection of the animals from wiiicii they seeli a prime pro- 
geny ? All this is well known. Why then does not the same 
law prevail in reference to the human species 1 It is proverbial 
that physical delects — for exampk', pulmonary complaints, dt- 
Bcend from parents to children; also a tendency to insanity. 
Why then may not the mental vigor or imbecility of the parent 
be impressed on the mind of the child? If so, the impression 
of the mental feature is made according to the original as exist- 
ing at the time, and not as it may becomiB ten years after- 
It has been stated that George Boardnaan, at the time of 
which we aro speaking had arrived at the age according to 
our theory for Lnteimg advantagtouslj upon the radrriage state 
He was about the age of tvientj eight Anl we advise as a 
geneiallhng that n. en make their plans to ma rrj homewhcrs, 
(luring Ihe ige from twentj five to thirty and th^tt girls Ice 
no good opportunity for doing it after arriving at the age of 
twciitj one In this no invariable rule is apphcabl-' Circum 
stances may render that e\pediei!t with some thatwoutd not be 
advisdbk with other" Indeed some pusona ol eillar "ex maj 
have acquired a matuiily anl vigor not acquired bj others ten 
jearsolkr than themselves and which others perhaps never 
will acqune All in a ca=i. so to be modifii-d by cirouinsfances 
must ex-'rcise a sound <ii=ciL lun of their own They she old be 
well advi ed as to ihe princ pie to be obseiied and then make 
as little departure from it as then own situation will adm t 
Matrimonial alliance" uie iisujlU to ippeirance the result of 
accident orimiwlse or bewildered fancy whereas they should 
bi undtr the gmiance of reason If there is an\ one oc ur 
rence in lift above all othus deserving the most dt-l biratc and 
rational consideration it is the adoption of the mainaj,e vows 
From the slate consequent to these vows every thing secminglj 
is to proceed which is to render Iile a blessing or a curse ; which 
is to make the fire-side radiant with smiles, or sombre with the 
shadovra of that forevtr present evil genius, which there presid»» 
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over the discordant- elements of ill-matched and discordant spirit?. 
If ail oflsprins is lo arise blessed with health, and talents, and 
social virtue, the years of the fond parents will roll on to the 
ocean of time, like the crystal streamlet, gently pursiiini!: its 
course, till buried and lost in its own kindred abyss. If this ofT- 
spring inherits disease and mental weakness, or it becomes 
loathsome from moral pollution, the otherwise happy parents 
will spend their days in weeping and anguish, and at last in 
wretchedness go down into the grave. 

George Boardman would have chosen the bands of matri- 
mony ere this period of his life, but like a thoughtful and affec- 
tionate son, he had resolved not lo marry so long; as his parents 
might live, knowing, that according lo the course of nature, 
their last sands were mostly falleii. His mother oftentimes, 
when oppressed with infirmities and the responsibililies devolv- 
ing on every female head of a family, would fervently urge him 
to get married, He appreciated her kindness ; but prudenlly 
aware that there might sjjring up some noxious weed to mar 
the fragrance of the matrimonial flower-bed, which had found 
place in her imagination, he still persevered in deferring all 
thoughts of any such change. He knew that no one else could 
love an aged father and mother, and bear in them the infirm- 
ities of a second childhood, like an own child. To him it was 
no hardship to wait upon them, to cheer them, and to gratify 
them in every desire they might indulge. To anotherone, even 
fhe wile of a sou so devoted, there might not be this ready sac- 
rifiee of her own individual preference, and self-devotion to those 
with whom there had not long been that identity of purpose 
felt bj himself He knew also, that however self-sacri Being 
such an on m ght be on his account, if not otherwise, and how- 
iver I'iLction^te m manner she might be, they could not fi;el 
ton ards her a= low ard* him He was their own child, and they 
fane ed him almost perfect With her the case was widely dif- 
lerent Thinns done by him would be esteemed unexception- 
able but if done by her would be judged faulty. From such 
causes alienations might arise even between himself and his 
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companion that would survive the occasion in whick they ori- 
^'inattd In such a d lemm litis no unusual thing for a man to 
become e=lranged m afieoliou from one patty or Ihe other. 
George Boirdraaa had that 1 itid of native good sense to perceive 
all thia and in perceiving it to resolve on avoiding it. He did 
avoid It livii g as alreadj staled, a bachelor, till ho performed 
every act of assiduity to his venerable parents, till called to lay 
ihem in the cold grave. 

If there is is anything amidst the imperfections of our world 
truly lovely if there is anything that ewits human nature above 
iti orfmarj levtl if there is aQ\ thins that casts over the do- 
me'^lic altai an unfidins; halo it is such an union of hearts and 
such a conconirationif interusL* as had thus existed in the 
Eoaidman homestead to the termination of the generation now 
closed and what hal thu iha aclciised the family annals of 
these venerated saints, was destined lo continue, even in aug- 
inenli'd loveliness, during the lifrlimo of this excellent son, who 
survived them. On witnessing sueh exhibitions of domestic 
union and love, we almost forget that our nature has lost its 
original perfeetion ; and, that there is for the pure iii heart 
even, a better life beyond the grave. 

The death of the parents of George Boardman orcurred in 
the latter part of October, just after the close of a plentiful har- 
vest. The soil of the homestead, as well as the minds of its 
inmalcs, had ever received an enlightened and substantial cul- 
ture, so thai the barns, and the granaries, and dairy rooms were 
all fdled to overflowing. It was not an uninteresting circum- 
stance, that this time-honored pair, at the same season of the 
year, were taken to the great moral storehouse of the world. 
The analogy between an earthly and a heavenly harvest is 
most striking. The luscious fruits of the orchard and the hea^^ 
sheaves and the long ears of the corn field,- all fully ripe and 
ready iiir use, fitly represent those plants of celestial origin 
bending under the matured weight of a rich moral discipline. 
While a fertile soil, and the genial influences of the sun and 
Uie descending rain, had caused the one la reach the fuloesa of 
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Its deslitij the showers of divme grace had caused the other to 
etpand till made mett ior heaven Upon the Boardman home 
stead both grew and ripened simultaneously , and both as it 
wore =jm«ltaiKou=lj were transferred to their respective gar- 

The suriiving son, alone as it weie in one of the largen 
mansions of that daj must have been desolate In addition to 
the Jo'H he had evpenenced the lading of nalure all aiouf d 
him the long nightb of Irost and the un-Bouted stillness every 
■whert. to hi& imagmation, excepting the loud and well measured 
ticking of the family clock, reigning supreme, seemed to impress 
him with an unlinowii sadness, and admonish him that man 
was not made to live alone. During his dreams, in midniwht 
solilude, the retrospect would rise up before him in full freshness. 
At one moment he would imagine himself in assidious ministra- 
tions to his languishing parents, or listening to their fervent ej ac- 
ulations of prayer ; at another he would seem to be following 
their hides remains, in the long procession, (o the cold grave; 
but, at the next moment, the vision would vanish, and be would 
find himself, as before, a mere unit in one drear blank, spreading 
over the whole creation. Who can say that to such an one ex- 
istence is a blessing ? In what mortal can the social breathings 
of the soul be hushed to silence ? The world, with all its riches 
and all its glories, would be a worthless treasure- to one in com- 
plete and urendin" =olitude Th- p p t Uj d d 1 
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wealthy farmer in the adjoining town, another the daughter of 
a retired merchant from a distant city, living close by, another 
a rich heiress in the neighborhood; and, indeed had he taken 
to himself one-fourth part of those thus kindly recommended, he 
would ha\'e been obliged to enlarge the old mansion, big as it 
was. All this was done too beibi-e the dirt upon the fiesh 
graves of his deceased parents had became well scared over. 
The poor man was annoyed at it. He knew well the [leculiar 
exigency of his situation, and resolved to seek a remedy for it ; 
but felt that he was competent to do so without any such aid, 
although he doubled act that all this volunteer service waa well 
intended, and that each of the ladies named to him might de- 
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those m lis way. But, when this colt becomes well trained to 
the harness, it is one of the most beautiful and useful of animals. 
Love, too, when, well disciplined and guided, becomes one of 
the fundamental elements in all sublunary bliss ; it gives a de- 
lightful charm to the social circle, found no where else ; it fills 
the family precincts with a most vivid radiance, dispelling 
gloom, lighting up joy on every countenance, and oftentimes con- 
verlmg the abode of poverty into one of cheerful contentment. 
Without this passion, the world is heartless as a steam engine, 
and cold like an iceberg. With it, a genial warmth penetrates 
and enlivens the whole mass brought under its influence. 

So reasoned onr young friend. So reason aD men of sense. 
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He disposed of the preliminaries to his new uniJertaking' in a 
most systematic maminr. Iti the first placi;, nefralii'ely — that 
is, whom he would not naany ; and. in the second jJaee, afErina- 
tLTely, whom he would like to marry. Hence, he resolved that 
he ■would not marry a, lady who had a moUiei', and, perhaps, a 
grandmother, to aecompany her ; perhaps, under other circum- 
stances, excellent women, but to attend a new matrcied daugh- 
ter to her new home, frequently a great nuisance. He resolved 
that he would not marry a person older than himself, because, 
in most cases, such an one would be insolent, arid in all cases, 
because women at forty are, physically, as old as men at fil^y. 
He resolved that he would not marry one so yonng. as to he in- 
competent for every duty devolving on the mistress of the 
family. He resolved that he would not marry one so handsome 
that she might be vain of tier beauty ; or so ugly in her appear- 
ance, or so iUiterate, tliat he migbt be ashamed of iier. And be 
preferred to marry one who was comparatively poor, rather than 
being rich, lest that on that account a feeling of independence, 
and a consequent disposition to extravagance, should be attended 
with evils more than equal to all the benefit derived from her 
possessions. On the other hand, he chose to marry one of res- 
pectable family^no matter ii" poor ; of good personal appear- 
ance ; of agreeable manners ; of domeatin habits; of religious 
principles, as a woman without Ihem is, on no account, fitted to 
be a wife or a mother ; of good talents in reference to an off- 
spring, and to her competence for presiding with dignity over 
her family ; and, especially, of good education, which enables a 
wife to be admired as a companion, and as a mother to render hei 
own parlor the best of all school rooms for her own children 
and all the members of her household. 

Such was the directory of George Boardman in the choice o: 
a wife. With so specific a delineation of the points to be ob- 
eerved, the attaitimant of his object might have been deemed 
problematical. He doubtless fancied it so himself. At any ratt-, 
as he afterwards admitted, with all the candidates that had 
been recommended to his consideration, no one stood so high in 
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hU estimation, ae to lead him to any decided action. The 
more he reflected on the subject, the le^s indiiied wa" he tocher 
ish any strong confidence of an auspicious terminalion of hia 
wishes. Things thus stood for about four ■nteka «hen he had 
occasion, on business, we believe to collect jiitere''t on a mort 
gage ; to visit the shire town of a neishbonng county It hap 
peued to be at the time of the annual examination and public 
exhibition of the Academy — an institution that hid long been 
noted for having educated some of the most distinguished women 
in that region, and for having had some of the iirst lenaale 
teachers in the country. The ocrisioii in such a locality was 
one of great interest. "What can be more mti,re=tine: than to 
see a dozen or twenty fine boys pickuig up their books bidding 
adieu to their companions and friends starting for the Uniier 
sity or the place of active busine's' What can bo more inter 
esting than to see thirty or forty joung ladies having completed 
their educatitn and then giving suth e\idence of their piofi 
cienoj preparatorj totheir return to theirrespecti\ehomes some 
of them perhaps at once to enter upon the most unptfiEant rela 
tions ol life ' Mr Boardman wis induced to remim ind wit 
ness the evhibition and the =equel shows the close connection 
between some lart and unexpected concitenation ol incidents 
and the lemain n" poitions ol one s lile 

AUhou h the piomimiit individual (flhismcmon was not 
accustomed to the gala oflterary insiitutions Ic wis =o hab 
ituatel to itad tl L current doii est ic hteratn re as well as news 
of the country and was w thall pL= essed rf=o much native dis 
critninit m ind "ood taste as to he eniblt 1 to apprec ale the 
performances of the pupils Tl e spectacle of sixt} oi seventy 
fine bo\ *, ■** ''-li It aniike demeanoi and prompt intelligence, an 
Bwering the questions proposed to them in all the branches of 
elementary edu ation and of a* m,in^ females more than half 
advanced to the statiiri. of Bomanh"od giMUff evidence of ma 
tured intellect and profinenty in iheir studies Boemed to open to 
him a more bLaiit f il putiiic than he had t\er bt-foie seen 
The pleasure he had experienced the daj previous in the tecep 
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tion of a fe^v hundred dollars of interest money, did not compare 
with the pleasure now felt on seeing this display of youthful pro- 
grcis in useful knowledge. Indeed, that person must be void of 
all the intuitive perceptions and of all mental culture, who is un- 
moved when witnessing the Eocial and rational embellishments 
with which such juvenile groups are being ushered upon the 
great drama of life. A northern climate has made us cold and 
phlegmatic ; no common event is ever ahle to raise our feelings 
above a temperature of thirtj'five or forty degrees — a little over 
the freezing point ; perhaps we ought to be ashamed of it ; but, 
at an exhibition of the kind described, our impulses begin to swell 
till we get up to boiling heat : we become enthusiastic in all raat- 
ters*on which depend the usefulness and the respectability of the 
rising generation. 

Mr. Boardman was especially delighted with the perform- 
ances of a class of voung ladies, under the direction of Miss 
Jane Bickford, the preceptress, in vegetable physiology. Both 
teachers and pupils seemed as familiar in all the principles and 
processes of the growth of plants — of their elementa ry constitu- 
ents and of the manures that nourish them — as women in the 
country usually are in the making of bread or in other kinds of 
cookery. Is it possible, that this ladj of twentj-four, thought 
he, devoted as she is to the duties of instruction in a public in- 
stitution, knows more of the formahon of the vegetable tissues, 
and of the nature of the manures which beenme the food of 
grasses, fruit, shrubs, trees, and the vauous culinary esculents, 
than the mass of farmers? He was so delighted and astonished, 
that he seemed lost in a kind of a revery Even after the close 
of the public performances, when returned to his lodgings, he 
could not drive the subject from his mind ; and very soon, siich 
an impression was made upon him, he had no wish to do it. 
The truth is, the agricultural chemistry, or her comely looks, or 
the lady-like deportment of the preceptress, had made havoc 
upon the sooial equanimity of the young bachelor. Nothing 
would do, but he must remain another day and make acquaint- 
ance. On introduction to her, he became satisfied she was the 
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Biy individual sketched out in his idea, of the qualifications for a 
-ife. She was a poor orphan, educated, in consequonco of her 
uperioc talents, by a distant rehitive ; was an acoiimplished 
ady in her manneis ; was proverbially amiable in her temper ; 
nd, was as much distinguished for the Christian graces, as for 
■er mental endowments. Almost as a matter of course, with a 
lusiness-like precision, before he returned to his own home, it 
vas afrreed by the farmer and the fatherless and the motherless 
eacher, that they would enter wedlock on the succeeding new 

As this memoir is designed, not to gratify an idle cnriosity 
vith those who think of nothing but silly love stories, we desire 
lere, to say a few words to all the young men and young women 
^ho may read this volume, on the kind of education most useful 
or them in the eountrj'. If every young farmer were to seek a 
vife, having that kind of menial culture possessed by Jane 
lickford, we should in time have no occasion to complain of an 
lliterate yeomanry. Such wives would be as good in revohition- 
'.ing the processes of husbandry, as the lectures and prescri] 
ions of professors Mapes, Norton, and Fowler. Could the hu 
>ands and their sons fail to become improved under such influ- 
.rices ? We would far rather have ten thousand such wives 
mattered over the State of Massachusetts, than all the agricnl- 
orai colleges that have been dreamed of during the lost ten 
ears in our countiy, and have given some of our best and -i " 
lien such paroxysms of the nightmare, as almost to bav 
langercd their health and their sanity. Could we have appro- 
iriate brief treatises on animal and vegetable physiolog;', po- 
itical and domestic economy, and the history of asricultnre, 
nd compends of moral literature, in all bur schools, instead of 
he worthless trash with which many of our youth are stnlTecl, 
here would be a speedy regeneration in rural aspects and inler- 
sts throughout the land. This might be done promptly and 
mall expense, without legislative enactments or prini-ciy endo 
iients; but. when so told, our great men iiiteresicd on the si 
ect, wishing to do or to have done some great thing, as it wi 
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inff this for its simplicity, resemble the Syrian, who went 
to the prophet for a cure of his leprosy, and then turned away 
in a passion, saying, "Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? May I not 
wash ill them and be clean ?'* Or, if our suggestion here on 
agricultural education were to be generally adopted, it would be 
but a few years before all our young farmers, iu masses, would 
flock to the polls to decree that we must have agricultural bu- 
reaus and agricultural colleges, and agricultural lectures, where 
needed for the public good. 

George Boardman, on returning fo the homestead, quietly 
commenced giving it inside and outa new coat of paint — worth 
double at this season of the year, what it would be, if put on 
in the hnt weather of summer. At the same time, the old bed- 
steads, bureaus, and chairs, instead of being put up in the gar- 
ret orout in the wood sheds, as if ashamed of them, because 
they were old, are treated with the respect and veneration that 
had been shown to their ibrmer owners, being subjected to the 
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adilemma. It was not possible that hiskiad-hearted n..„.. 
bors could contentedly remain ignorant of what was evidendy 
in immediate prospect. The movements of Cffilebs, to ascertain 
the pomt of compass to which his magnetic powers tended, 
were watched as closely as tKough he had been a suspected re- 
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fugee from justice. This supervision was nothing better than an 
odious persecution. It was an intolerable nuisance. Such is 
human nature ! To such vexations every bachelor, on gelling 
married, is subjected. 

The first of January was soon on the docliPt. The day did 
not pass away without witnessing ihe vows of George Boavdmau 
and Jane Biekford to be Ibrever one in interest and affection, 
and of twain they became one flesh. She was at once the mis- 
tress of the Boardman mansion, and eoon became a favorite 
throu2hout the town as well as the idol in her own household, 
giving evidence that she was as competent to preside with dig- 
nity and to impart useful thoughts at the head of a family, as 
at the head of her department in the -literary institution whieh 
she had served with so much fidelity to her patrons and with so 
much honor to herself. Her labors there had less reference to 
the remuneration she was to receive than to a desire of being 
useful to her pupils and to the public. To toil simply to secure 
the former is induced by a degrading and sluggish sense of one's 
destiny ; being a submission to the penalty, entailed on man's 
first act of disobedience ; and the idea of it is calculated to op- 
press the soul with a moral burden more exhausting and humili- 
ating, than that arising from any muscular action to which we 
can be doomed. But, when our labors are of a nature, as in the 
business of education, or in any act where we become the co- 
workers of our Heavenly Father in ministralions for the mitiga- 
tion of human woe, or the advancement of the great purposes of 
man's moral and intellectual exaltation, there is felt a dignity 
and a pleasure far outmeasuring the evil of subjection to any 
physical necessity. The person that has not experienced a con- 
sciousness of laboring from such hi^h motives is but little ele- 
vated above the ox or the horse, which knows no other law than 
that of an unyielding master. To such an one-there is no moral 
pleasure ; no spiritual delight ; no intellectual ascendancy over 
the material and sensual elements of a mortal existence. 

Jane Boardman.os she is now to bo called, came to her new 
ephere of action with these ennobling motives for the perform- 
14 
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Iield. W,th such lolty ooneepii„„, ,h, entered on her new re- 
lation „d new .phere of dnt.e! , ,nd io thi. daj she ha, heen 
and „ now. a p.Uern to .11 ,„„ „ the country ; .he wonld 
h« a pattern for mve. in all sitmtion, whether m the citv or 
th. oonntrj-. Her domeMic, and the hired male laborer, W. 
her a, good ohildren l„,e , mother, indeed ,he i, a mother 
., well a, a mi.tre.s to them Her hu.band and .11 deh-ht 
to honor her ; ,„d ihronghonl tho oonntry, where .he h., „°ow 
lived twenty odd year., her name » a ,weet ,avo, and the 
prayer, of the de.t.lMo and th. .ffl.eted h.,. never oeaa.d to 

.T;:„?Bf Jm" " '" """■ ''-' •• '^' -"•' '"'"'" 
It i, Ibooght, and fre,nently,a,d, that there i, no releaw 
romthed ilmonoto.,, a.., „ called m th. labor, of a f.r^" 
and, that tho«, who perform tbe.e labor., are .carc.lj fit for en- 
ligbtened and r.lined ...iety. Ther. ha,, ind.od, be.n an .„. 
pea:uic of troth in tbe.e a.»,tio«. ; bnt, on a oar.tnl c„„mt 
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tion. of all the circumstances connected with rural life, it will he 
found that there is no necessity for such assertions, or rather for 
the evils on. which they are predicated. Of this Jane Boardman 
was firmly perauaded, and she resolved to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of her opinion. Her husband had, as in the country is very 
conJiiion, become negligent iu his personal appearance, if not ill 
reality slovenly. TJie tendency to this is very strong, and some, 
ticnes, seemingly, irresistible. Where the situation is retired, and 
frequently no one for week after week is expected on the premiies, 
save those belonging fo them, the husband will go day after day 
without shaving, and otherwise being equally regardless of his 
looks, and then sitting down with his family for the evening, 
having on the same clothes he had worn through the day, boota 
and all, clammy with sweat, soiled by dirt, and impregnated 
with the odors of the barn-yard. The wife, too, not expecting 
to have company, as it is called, would make no change of dress, 
retaining upon her person the same she had worn in the kitchen, 
saturated with the juices and the odors ofpotluclt. Thus they 
would sit down together, parents and children, and no one can 
tel! how many others, as uncomely as a deck load of foreign emi- 
grants after a month's voyage. This ia no uncommon practice, 
and is one of the most odensive customs in country life. 

Jane Boardman, the very first week in her new home, began 
to argue for a reform iu this matter. She maintained, and with 
great truth, that she could not expect to see any one fo be treat- 
ed with more respect than her husband, and that whenever he 
had finished his out-door cares and was ready to sit down with 
her, she was disposed to dress up to appear as well to him as she 
would to please the Governor of the Stale, were he expected lo 
make them a visit. On the other hand, it was itrjred that her 
husband should be equally complacent to herself. Accordingly, 
an evening suit, from the clean dickey to the ftesh slippers, as 
well as the day suit, was ever in readiness ; and as soon as her 
own family duties would admit of it, she would adjust hei own 
personal (i.ftiireswilhas much care as when expecting him on the 
evening before they were married. This being done, on hie re-. 
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turn to the house, he would be assisted in his ahlutioas and in 
makin<r all other corresponding changes of apparel, as if he 
were preparing for church on Sunday. Then they could look 
upon each other and smile in remembrance of their first love. 
Was there no pleasure in this to balance, a score of fimtis over, 
all the labor it cost ? Was there not a mutual gushing of affec- 
tionate feeling through the evening, that would not have been 
witnessed had this preparation been omitted ? Let a rnan and 
his wife thus study to respect and please each other ever after 
their matrimonial union as they did before it took place, and 
theie will benodanoerof e=tianKement 01 lukewarmnfsa m their 
social affinities JIo=t unhappj matches lie the result of an in- 
attention to this -leij f^ct irifli ig a': to most jer'^tus it may 
appeal 

The piacticp of dro"ing up for e\<'h otJ er even eienirn', 
thus begun bj Georgt an 1 lane Boardmin his continued to the 
piesent time and it has done much both m rendtnng perpe- 
tually fresh the r hr't ardent alkction t r each other and in 
renderiiKr rural hli, the naost ddi^ttful to the n Jane, how- 
ever did not Iimt to the parlor this whok ome icform. A 
bathing room v-ia to be luinished ind i bilhmg tub ttis each 
daj to be filkd with pure water Here each laborer at the 
clote of his woik wa*" to unJergo a thonugh purification, and 
then to bi. aflirel with <i Hean su t for the eienng By this 
means thev were all refreshed and re=tt.i and enjbl d the bet- 
ter to =leep so that on the cominc; day they were i'le letter pre- 
pared for thoir respective dutiLS Bj this means the\ were re- 
'levt] fi m lahiiiliua to disease otherwise experienced By this 
means 1 le Ki (hrn tnd the hall= and the iodgingrotms were 
efempt f urn the naiiseatins: olors of he ciltk the piggery, and 
the horsL stable. No one who has onre tried (he benefit of these 
observances will ever afterwards tolerate them, unless his taste 
and his olfactory nerves are in unison with those of the brute. 
Cleanliness and neatness should be ranked among the cardi- 
nal virtues. It is difficult to imagine how a pure mind can in- 
habit a body that is defiled with filth. There can be no conge- 
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i^allty between them. Each, from its own nature, repels the 
other. On the other hand, an impure mind delights in, and 
draws to itself kindred objects ; a mind that is debased will at- 
tract the surrounding pollutions, both moral and material, ag 
the magnet attracts to itself whatever partakes of its own es- 
seoce. though it be the smallest dust, till the whole is consoli- 
dated in one compact mass. It is contrary to general experi- 
ence to witness exceptions to this rule. The individual who 
does exjiect it, is sadly deficient in his knowledge of the world, 
and of the laws which govern human conduct. Nor is there 
anv necessity for persons to be uncleanly because they are 
poor. If they have but little, the less time is required for 
purification. Neatness is within the reach of all ; and to those 
in poverty, there is the more occasion to enjoy e- ,-ry thing within 
their control without alloy. Moreover, the more liable persons 
are from their occupation to become filthy, the greater should 
be their efiiirts to counteract this liability; otherwise the man 
who digs in miu-k or the manure heap, soon becomes unfit for 
any plaice but the cattle stalls and the piggery, and sinks to tho 
level of whatever dwells In them. The woman, too, who easts 
not off the impurities that adhere to her person, and to her 
clothes, when engaged over the wash tub, in scrubbing the 
floors, and about the culinary apparatus, will soon become unfit 
for any other place, and in mind, for any refined society. 

But Jane Boardman resolved on an effort for a still higher 
attainment; while it was the more immedialc province of her 
husband to direct all measures for the improvement of the sol! 
and ite varied products, she felt dispo.sed to exereise a kind of 
supervision over measures calculated to improve the mind. In- 
stead of acquiescing in the too frequent slander, that persons in 
the country, particularly on the farm, ore necessarily ignorant, 
she maintained that there is uo other situation so favorable for 
the acquisition of many kinds of useful knowledge; that per- 
sons in no other occupation have so much leisure for reading ; 
and as there are but few interruptions from company and pub- 
at, all disposed have the best opportunity for reflec- 
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Imn and tt». .n„go„t,„(, a„, „„ „,„j, i„„,j,„,,, ,, 
I ■■«='»■«««>" til" H« house !honl(l be amplj ,appl,ed 
" of <-a''h evening Fhould be 
■r=ation on nhit might have 



wuh valuable books and a porti n of caoh e 
=pent jn rtadjnc the rest ii 



been read o, other topes of a n-efil rharaeter rew oooM at 
that l,m, bad been published m th,, eonnirj compared wth 
»hatareno» published part enlarl, en agneultnre and rural 
eoouom, Henee the best imported volume. ,ore procured , 
oftentimes at a high pnce but as the event proved they »ere 
vioith to ibo f.mil, ,11 end far more than the cost of them 
■ft ho , onld have anticipated the result ' From that time to 
the present there ha, been read e.refulh and frequenll, over 
and over again more than a thrnsand velum, m time that 
Mould otherwise have been lo=t 

All farmers maj do the same In this »aj the.t Br. aide 
may become the centre of , high intellectual and social eleva- 
tion. Mechanics and trader, have not llic time to do it. Their 
evening, are devoted to their regular ooeupation, till too fatigued 
for mental cBort. Even th, pr.fe,.ional m.n ha, no more lei- 
,ure to do It than the husbandman. Thi, i, proved by the ex- 
petienc, in Mr. Boafiman's family. The whole of that family 
ha. acquired a familiarity with general liier.tore that tvould do 
credit to lb. best educated circle, in ,be community ; and in 
^hateve, relates to the general principle, of .g,ie„l,„r.l ch™- 
istry—nim.l and vegetable physiology-,ucce»ful tiUce-ho,. 
ticulture-the kitchen garden-the products cf ,b. d.iiy-the 
economy of th, poultry yard,-lhe wife a, well a. th. husband 
possesses an accuracy of information that would do honor to ,„ 
amateur of th. Brat da.,. Although ,l,e ha, no occasion n, dc 
.,re,.i.,.rfer.in the application of thi, varied knowledge to 
the labors on th. farm, yet w*eu alluded t«, it i, to he, hk, 
hou,ehold word, ; she is as famili.ar with it »= ,..;.i. .r 

'"' """"lar witnit as withthe processea 
of making pastry or .weetm.at,. Atid, while she would make 
.visit to tb. swine and dairy yard, and specify the fine point, 
of each animal, like a professed sto.k breeder, like th. first class 
ofEnglish ladie, a. de.cribed by the Ecv. Henry Coleman, her 
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! polished and dignified, and seen in the family ia 
deemed a fit companion for a princess. 

With sLich high purposes and rational occupations, the win- 
ter quickly passed away ; and, when it was gone, the remem- 
brance of it was like a dream or a revery of the imagination. 
So sweetly had it j-ped from the happy pair, spring came upoa 
thcrn with all its enlivening influences — the singing of the birds, 
the opening of buds, and the balmy fragrance of flower?, before 
they appeared conscious of its approach. At such a season the 
■wide range of nature for renovated existence isin travail. Man 
and beast partake in the excitement. The ploughman and the 
seedsman are on the alert. Anon the meadows are covered 
■with verdure and the fields are waving high with their cereals. 
The year rolls round ; the summer with sultry suns, its drench- 
ing showers, and its hay time toils, treads rajiidly in the path of 
its vernal sister. In equal speed autumn succeeds summer la- 
den with a bountiful harvest. Now the heart of the husband- 
man is wont to swell in adoration of Him who thus makes the 
earth fruitful, crowning it with plenty. In the spring man re- 
posed on the Divine assurance that in due time he should be 
enabled to reap as well as to sow the seed. Then a living faith 
gave vigor to his arm and strength to his hojjcs. In autumn the 
husbandman's faith and hope are swallowed up in fruition. How 
beautifully typical is the plentiful harvest of the farmer, of the 
great harvest of the Christian, in another life, when a frai! and 
polluted nature is to inherit a glorious immortality ! When for 
all the toils and anxieties of a mortal existence he is to be re- 
warded with tlie bread of heaven and the waters of salvation ! 

As abundant as were the crops of hay and grain and fruit, in 
the autumn of which wo spealt, about the close of the harvest 
Beaeon George and Jane Boardman had other cause for a grate- 
ful remembrance of God's goodness to them. To them an heir 
was born — a Eon inspired hope that their most joyous days were 
yet in the future. Those who have experienced such occasions 
need not be told the emotions fiat now animated them. Those 
who have not experienced them need not be told, because if they 
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■were told, they could not appreciate the reality. The birth of 
a child eepeciallv if it be the firbt born gives a new era in the 
hTe of tht parents opens to their broad Vis on an unlriLd sphere 
of hopL and fear, ind "olicitude and dut\ Hitherto existence 
has been to them a kind of prelude to humjn destiny and res- 
ponsibility a season of prtpaialion for the gnat business oflife. 
Now eomei the development of that desliii> the manfal re- 
demption of that re-ponsibilil> or the cow ardly -hrinking from it. 
Now comes tht. chiiu that may bind us india olublj with iho 
future generations of our race entithng us to shaie in the glory 
or in. the ignomiti) that is \et to diwu upon theworld. 

As the seasons follow each other m uninterrupted suceession, 
so do the lears On the commencement of the new jear we 
lay our plans of enttrpnse to be ichievtd therein but seem- 
mgh belori. ^uch an outline is complete tht entire jeans gone, 
and another rises before us each additional one lo our imagina- 
tion -with accelerated \elocUy so that ihi. last jeais of our life 
seem no longer than months oi even wteks did \^henwewere 
in jouth The more agreeable is tur life— the more numerous 
the flowers scattered in our path — the shorter do tl e j tare ap- 
pear to us Thus the wheels of time r lied round to George 
and Jane Boirdrnan leavine; about once m the course of each 
alternate resolution another pledge and token of their unfitilin" 
lovi' so that bj the end of the tenth j ear of then marr aje rela- 
tion the} had t«o sons and three dxnahters The jounnest of 
the number is now more than eleven jears ola and the eldest 
twenty one We are ofttn ailonished at the numbei of events 
crowded mio a short life e=peciallj between the period of our 
majonly and fort) five Tlit=e events occur ui such close prox- 
imity to each other and \se presa forward wilh "iieh rapid 
speed that they often seem (o us like the hou=tB of a country 
village through which we pa^s in the tram of a steam jocomo- 
tne without being counted and as if the\ all jtuied together, 
leaving our impros'ions ol them vaguo and indistinct 

At th s time ui those hie children varjmg in age from 
eleven to twentj ont wt lia\e a fair exhibition of the tesulls of 
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the eflbrts made by tlieir parents fcr briaging tbem up according 
to the most approved mudea of domestic culture. Each one of 
them, as soon as of a suitable age for it, was kept at school as 
I0115 as needful ; but before reaching that age, and ever after- 
■wards when at home, their own mother was to thum the best 
of teachers. They learnt far more there than in the school- 
roootn ; and what was of especial use to them, as soon as they 
could take part in the family usage of reading aloud to each 
other every evening, the hooks used were selected in reference 
to their respective ages. This is the best of all training for 
the juvenile mind. All in lorn become their own teachers ; all 
acquire an habitual feeling of self-respect, and a manly deport- 
ment rarely acquired in any other way. Children thus educated 
become men and women in manners, and in all the fundamental 
elements of character, before they attain the stature of men and 
women. With such influences thrown around the junior mem- 
bers of a household, what is usually termed family governnievit, 
ceases as it were to be necessary. A woman like their mother, 
at the head of a young family, is better to tbem than a dozen 
college professors or boarding school dames. A woman like her, 
as the wife of a farmer, will do more to advance his own indivi- 
dual interests, and to render rural life attractive and honorable, 
than the best agricultural lecturer on the continent. 

The male head of this family has been pretty much passed 
over by us for the period of twenty od<I years. Since renovat- 
ing the old homestead in 1829, and his consequent marriage, he 
has had a subordinate prominence in our hasty sketch. It would 
be a pleasure to tis to enlarge upon his merits and the happy 
influence he ever exerted upon the community in which he 
lived. He was not interior to his wife, excellent as she was. 
Each was suited to the other : each was worthy of the other ; 
and, both together furnish the best illustration of the good that 
can be accomplished in such a sphere, and of the respectability 
that can be given to the business of agriculture. In that family 
it is seen, that on a farm, amidst the constant duties each ona 
is accustomed to perform, the most substantial mental prfllicieacy 
14* 
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1 b , all sjmpatbize viith eaL,h other, whether 
p p ly or adversity. Nothing is done in the country but 
■«h t II know il, however trifling and unimportant in itself. 
E p llj Cone does somelbing that is unusua], the whole pop- 
«1 t n p to gaze upon it. If the farmer adopt a new 
m d f 1 llage ; if be raise double of the customary crop ; if 
h ha ow that yields double the quantity of milk usual in 

tl n lb rhood ; or if his hogs weigh as mueh again as ous- 
t m rj all know it and talk about it, for miles in every direo- 

So in family matters. If his wife well understands the busi- 
ness within her sphere of duty and supervision ; if her house is 
always clean and tidy ; if her children are always well dressed 
and oomely in their manners ; if they are sprightly and intelli- 
gent ; if the family style of living U genteel and comfortable, 
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and Ktill maintained at a small expense; if her butter and 
cheese are abtiodatit and of excellent flavor : if she dress herself 
like a lady in seasons of leisure, without much outlay for clothes, 
and is alwaj's prompt to do what belongs to her to do; and, if 
lliey all live and appear like persons possessing abimdance, 
while all earn tbeir living and much besides, be assured such a 
domestic estallishrnetit will become pro\erb"al throughout the 
town or countj Where m thecitj as the female head of a house- 
hold, are such facilities for acquiring enviable applause ? where 
puch faeihlies for being useliil in thu -noil 1 ' Does the reputa- 
tion from a displa} of -ilks and Kces and jpweliy in the ball 
room, or at the theatre or at the pait\ ol plea'.ure, compare 
with thi"' ISo raanof sensL and no wom-iii of sense and 
moral principle cau he-ita'e m dtciding whith of the two is 
most commendable 

Here i? a field ol labor npe i al ke to ill the poor as well as 
the rich Heie femjle ambit on tan rea h an elevation seen 
and admired bj a M hole corainuiiitj Here joung genius may 
bud aiid b!o«om and bear f uit ol an hundred fold. Here iho 
nerve and the muscle and the business ttlent of matured man- 
hood, can lia\e fuli scope for enterpiise and 1 ibor and abound- 
ing suces' 1 The eiample abo\e detailed ill islrites every point 
in our position Look at the poor orphan g rl Jane Bickford, 
who, b\ her laknts and mora! worth ii=es to a position iu in- 
fluence in ctmparison of which fa^hionablo equipage and brain- 
less wealth IS contemptible I ook at the plain farmer's boj-, 
George Bnardmin without the aid of factitious influence, hav- 
ing native good sense industry economy and fin lly, the com- 
panionship of an excellent wife bBComuig a man of moderate 
wealth of unblemished character and the father of children of 
which a pnnce might be proud, and in the order of Providence 
destined to an honorable career rarely to be enjoyed ! 
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SEED-TIME AKD HARVEST. 

If in the agficultiiral year there any particular perioJsen- 
veloped with especial interest, and standing forth with distiuclive 
prominence, they are the ones here selected for a brief comment- 
ary. So important is the one in the farmer's schedule for labor, as 
■well as for the exercise of skill in his vocation, that it seems to 
be almost a literal personification of the elements which form 
his character. Without it there would be little to give buoyancy 
and elasticity to his energies. Without it there would be little 
to inspire hope in the future, or to stimulate in that career of ac- 
tivity designed by the Parent of nature to be commeusuratc, in ani- 
mal and vegetable life with tht nece'sitiPS incident to existence 
While the one is thus constituted the door of entrance into the 
calender of the hushindman the other is the fruition of hi" most 
ardent aspirations; the jojous remuneration of his labors In 
deed, without these two peiiod" what a pirahzing monotony 
■would be spread over the vude ciealion "VSere the beings ex 
isting upon it to be perpetuated b\ =onie ageiicj now unknown 
to us, there would be a sluggish development cflife whollj in 
compatible with all our present ideas of happiniss So epsen 
tial were these two periods in the Divine Mind there was given 
to us the perpetual assurance that they sbiU continue to the end 
of time. 

The leader of an armv in contemplated conquests and vie 
tories, enters not on his cimpaign without makini; a compre 
hensive and judicious estimate of the means requisite in over 
coming obstacles and in securing the oljects of the enterprise 
He proportions the forcts to sustain him to those which may be 
brought against him man against man and weapon against 
weapon, for every possibk contingency Hi= ammunition his 
cavalry, his luggage \ehn,leD his provision'; and all h s insliu 
ments of destruction are not only procured m full competence 
but are selected with wi=e reftrenco to then cxi,cllence as well 
as arranged with refi.rence to their saft pie'cnalion and their 
positioa Sill use upon Ihe least expected emergency Without 
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such systematic and ■well-devised preliminaries, defeat and dis- 
grace would be the probable results. Without them there would 
bo no laurels — no military plory ; and the anticipations of iho 
commander would be like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Analogous to this should hi the schemes andihe precautions 
of every tiller of ihe ground anterior to the sowing ofhisEeed. 
His lands should be surveyed and laid out with as much delib- 
eration as a commanding general inspects and assigns for partic- 
ular use the hills and the valleys which are to be the battle- 
fields on which he is to triumph or sufier defeat. How much in 
martial tactics does success depend oa this ? Wot less does the 
success of the farmer depend on a knowledge of his soils and the 
adaptation of particular localities for particular crops. Should ho 
appropriate a particular locality for a crop to which it is most 
inappropriate, and practice a similar indiscretion or wantof still 
for all his crops, his disappointment in relation to a harvest 
would be iueviiabie. A farmer can no more resif=tthe influence 
of such untoward mistakes than an army in a valley or deep 
ravine can overcome a« enemy planted on a commanding emi- 
nence. And when the grounds have been thus judiciously as- 
signed to specific uses, there should be prompt and efficient ac- 
tion in the preparation of them for these uses. The occupation 
of a husbandman cannot be profitable, nor indeed pleasurable, 
unless his grounds are well prepared by tillage and manure for 
the reception of the seed. The best of seed might as well be 
cast into the highway, or upoi> a brick pavement, as inlo an ex- 
hausted and sterile soil, possibly, (oo, as hard as sunburnt and 
compact clay. It would be as useless and ineSectual as it would 
be in a ship of war to point her cannon to the stars instead of 
living men, or to throw bombshells into the adjacent ocean in- 
stead of the assaulted citadel. 

But our present object is especially to impress the farmer 
with the necessity of more atieution than is usual in the selec- 
tion and use of the diderent kinds of seed to be applied in the 
processes of agriculture. It is a doctrine of vegetable physiology, 
fcunded oa well kaown analogies, and substantiated by the ex- 
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penenceof the most discnininaling eimateurs of rural ecienee, 
that the quahtj of Ihe seed has much anfliieiioe on ibt, li irvt-st 
that h to ari'e fiom it Poor =eed i" not dissimilar m its apenpy 
for agricultural wealth to poor fjuapowder lu the hands of the 
fiportsmau or for the purpo'ies of human slaughter m mattial 
conflict It may bt, enlireh deatitiite of vitalitj and hence ha^ e 
no ^rminatioii; and much raore frequently possess only nn im- 
paired or feeble vitality, and conseqnenlly yielding only a defi- 
cient or defective product ; for it is a law of physics that every- 
thing in nature creates succession in its own likeness. To this 
law there may be exceptions ; hut they are so few in number 
and 60 equivocal in character, as to iiirnish no sufficient reaEons 
for neglecting the law itself. Sometimes, possibly, deteriorated 
seed may furnish samples of excellence in vegetable growth 
■which had not been known to spring fram it for years, being one 
of the transient and lingering spasms of vegetable element, once 
predominant in the family to which it belonged, but now hav- 
ing no abiding features in it. It is so in the animal liinudom. 
Degenerated farm animals will very rarely have an ofTspriiig ol 
some points kindred to those which perlaiued to the stock years 
before. And now and then in the human species there may bo 
Been one in a family neither resembling father or mother, bro- 
ther or sister, but a mere fuc-simile of a grand-parent, or even 
a great-grand- parent. We have all witnessed such cases. 

At the season of harvest the best portions of the crop shotild 
be saved for seed the following spring. This should be a gen- 
eral rule. For Indian corn in particular the largest ears and 
those which are first ripe are to be scleofed ; and where tliero 
are two, or more than two, ears on the same stallt, preference 
ehoiild be given lo these, provided they are of a large size 
Similar preferences in all similar cases are to be made. And in 
the case of maize, not only the early and large ears are to be cho- 
sen, but the small and irregularly formed kernels at the ends of 
the ears are to be rejected. It is difficult to prove mathemati- 
cally the beneficial efiect of this caution ; but it is well known 
that whare efiprtg are thua made for a suoceBsion of yean Uutrs 
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will be improvemeBt in the quality of the article, and that where 
such precautions are neglecled there will be a corresponding 
degeneration in it. This is analogous to chaugea wrought from 
corresponding influences in the rearing of animals. Who would 
think of taking a calf, or colt, or pig. or lamb, of pigmian size, 
or of sickly constitution, to be reared to propagate his species 1 
Possibly the thing may have been done when the animal was 
worth less for the market and the table ; but if we were to see 
it done, Ibe inti^rence would be irresistible that the individual 
who does it is ridiculously stupid. 

Scarcely less importaut is it that all seed to be cast into the 
ground should be free from impurities. A neglect of caution in 
this particular will occasion more trouble and vexation than the 
cost of seed that is pure. In the cultivation of wheat especially, 
avid where fields are to be put into meadow, some kinds of wild 
seed will dimmish the value of the former at least twenty per 
cent, and will prove ruinous to the latter, unless labor be spent 
to eradicate the vile weeds more than equal to the value of the 
crops. In traversing some portions of the country, whole farms 
may be seen, comparatively valueless, from being covered over 
with daisy, or some other worthless and ruinous vegetable 
nuisances All this might have been prevented if suitable pru 
dence had been ettrcised m the selection of seeds and in the ap 
plication of minure In agriculture above all Ihmgs eke 
there may be a p irMmony which tcndeth to povirlj and if 
there IS a libera! and enlightened e\pend ture it will lead to 
wealth A poor Idrmcr has the more oi.ca-'ion to avail himstll 
of every cont iisent circumstance on the one hand to obta n I 
equate remuneration foi hia Hboi and on the otbti liaii 1 to hi. 
secured again=t liabilitj to losa and disromliture 

The succes=tul husbandman vnll altta>= be cogmzai t of the 
approi nale time for pianling his -ajed as wlII as of the quality 
of it. or the duo preparation of the soil vhich is to iLceive it 
In our chmate especially the appropriitc time fir planting ii to 
bewatehel with scrupulous vigilmco T)0 mu^h piecipta 
lion or too much delay will alwajs be injuiioua and e 
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fatal to the nrop, The laws of vegetable development depend 
on the peculiar atmosphetical and meteorological influences 
arising in the revolvinn; year. "Were were^arJIess of these laws 
and these influences by planting the seed before the retnrn of 
Spring, it might yield no germs — or, if there were germs, they 
would be so chilled and stinted as to receive only a feeble growth ; 
or, by waiting till midsummer before planting it, the hot suns 
and paiehed soil would hum it up — even if it did germinate, 
the tender plants could not survive the withering breezes and 
the mildews of that oppressive season ; or, by wailing till au- 
tumn before planting it, the frosts would assuredly prevent ma- 
turity. If the farmer would secure a harvest, he must sow hia 
seed in the spring, and the difierent seeds successively in the 
diflerent periods of spring, designed by the Author ofnalnre to 
render them the vigorous germs of vegetable hfe and of abun- 
dant harvests. The Christian is furnished with certain means 
of grace. If he use them as it is intended they shall be used, 
he has no occasion to doubt their efKcacy. So is it with the 
farmer. He is furnished with the elements of the material 
creation wilh which to unite his own labors. If ho do it, a 
harvest is to be expected. But if he e.tercise skepticism or sloth 
in regard to such co-operation; or self-conceii. endeavoring to 
improve upon the laws of nature, instead of an autumnal frui- 
tion, he may actually die of starvation. With the farmer, as 
with tl'e Christian, faith and works must go band in hand, har- 
moniously supporting each other. Without the latter the for- 
mer will be but a dea-J letter, and the works to accompany it, 
or spring from it, must he prompt upon every emergency, and 
abundant as they are prompt, like the gushing fountain upon 
the hill side that fertilizes and renders verdant the whole plain 
which lies beneath it. 

There is a delightful harmony between the world of spirit 
and the world of matter. To the eve of the husbandman espe- 
cially each throws its own shadow upon the other; each warms 
the other ; each gives life and animation to the other. The 
faith of the Christian imparts to the laborer in agriculture au 
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equanimity, a steaditiesa of progress, and a .elf-balancing liope 
of reward, found in no one pursuing his toils like the os that 
liuowa not God ; anO again, the enlightened and meditative agri- 
culturist fiiidsmenlfll food in his occupation favorable to thegvowlh 
of the sentimeiils of piety and ihe moral virtues. Here is a Epecica 
of reciprocal iiLfluences. less obvious and less elficient in all other 
relations of industry. With what fervor and ralionahty may ihu 
farmer, on casting his wed into the ground, and having -n-ell 
performed every other incidental duty, pray to the Father of 
Mercies that the early and the latter rain— that the solar rays 
hy day, and the almndant dews by nigiit, may cause his barns, 
his granaries, an.l his slorehouses to be amply iiUed at aiUumn ! 
Here is a foundation for growth in spiritual excellence, as well 
as for accnmulalion in the products of Ihe earth, found not, 
according to our apprehension, in any other department of hu- 
wiu labor. Can the merchant so pray for an increased valua- 
tion of goods on hand, and for diminished prices on those to bo 
obtained, upon which depend his profits and his wealth ? 

Verily to liw husbandman there is a harvest as well as a 
time for planting seed. To hi.n tbo aulunmal harvest is an an- 
nual jubilee. To him it is an occasion of triumph and joyfnl- 
ness, like lent day to the landlord, slock dividends to the capi- 
talis'ls, and the return ship to the merchant. To them, however, 
there are contingencies and disappointments seldom experienced 
by him. To one there may have been loss from conflagration— 
to another from commercial revulsion— and to the other from 
Bhipwrecks. Seldom is the farmer oppressed by such casualties. 
Seldom does the earth fail to yield a plentiful supply of its pro- 
ductions- If there is a deficiency of one, there is an overstock 
of the others. B-arely does it happen to him that he is unable 
to unite in the general acclamalions of praise from nature ; 
rarelv do the mountains and the hills break forjh into singing, 
or the trees and the fields clap their hands while he is a mute 
or desponding spectator. Such is not the wonted destiny of the 
sliilful and industrious culturer of the soil, If his face is sun- 
burnt, aad his arms and his hands are brawny, his soul is buoy- 
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ant and expansive. Though he toil early and late, seldom doea 
life become a burden to him ; seldom ia he overwhelmed with 
losses and perplexilics. Beldom is he delieieiit in the staple com- 
forts that cause existence to be desirable. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that, in the spirit-world, 
as well as in the realms of materialism, there is a seed-time 
and a harvest In the one as well as in the other, there is lo 
bo a process of culture. The mind, as well as the soil, is to be 
made rich and vigorous by a supply of aliment congenial to its 
own nature Without this proce^is of culture and this supply 
of aliment, both will be Men e ind unprodu tive There is this 
difTerence betw een them m one c ise harvest sureee Is seed time 
after a few months in the Uher ca^e the period betwi-en the 
two is the life time of the individual whether it bo louff or 
short. Hence childhood and jonth are the siirnin scasou or the 
seed-time of the soul and the hirve t is the end of life Thus 
the solar year i» anjloaous to and is emblematical of a human 
generation. One has a calen lar oi months the other maj 
have a caleniai ci \edr'' Ii b)thca=esthe periods aligned 
are proportioned to the mtuie ol the fimls lo be real d As 
the solar year is none too long for tin, entire jrocess of the great 
staples of vegetable life ; so the h(e of man, though it be three 
score and ten or four score years, is none too long for the process 
of a great spiritual harvest. 

5Ian comes into tlie world helpless, diminutive in size, and 
fragilo in organisation, almost like the most delicate of our gar- 
den plants, A little loo much sun or too much cold, too much 
moisture or loo much drought, would, in many instances, be fatal 
to each. To either there must be vigilant nurture. If negleeted, 
they will perish ; or if they survive, they will be without value 
—like worthless weeds. Let a human being pass from the cra- 
dle U) the grave without receiving any stimuiaiits for iulellec- 
tital expansion, and he will more resemble the automaton than 
the oUspiiug of genius. Let him pass from the cradle to the 
grave without receiving any moral culture, and he will moro 
resemble the prince of darkness than the candiaate lor celestial 
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beatitude 1 But in the eea^on of chiiJliood and youth, furniah 
him with the feeds of know leijoe foriiibh him with the elements 
for mental vitality, and spueailj he m-»j he ^^een to rise above 
thi.' Avorld that austaiiib him to crasp it thi- hidden mysteries 
of science, and to soar m imagination among the works of God 
far hevond any limits revealed to human ken In such a field 
of cuU'are, one like Ke^^ ton may anaUze the law s of gravitation ; 
another, like Hersehel may number tVu stars and call them by 
name; another, like Hervej mavinfoldthecpaselessaction of ani- 
mal inechanism ; another, like Frankhn, may disarm the thunder- 
boltof its power; and another, like Fulton may ttach kisiellow 
men, as it were to annihilate space and bring soc ilj into new 
combinations. It is by the use of SHch instrument ah lies m the 
Eced-time of human life, that the world is ble==ed with tho=e 
master spirits which give dignity to oiii natuie and glory to the 
world. If men would rise to renown and become distingui'ilied 
among their fellow-men, they must not like the -lothlul or the 
unwise husbandman who negleets to sow his seed allow their 
minds ill the spring season of life to Ue fallow It thej would 
see their sons and their daughters become good and gruat in the 
world, the foundation for it must be laid m jouth It is in the 
buoyancy of youth that the germs of mental distinction first 
display themselves. Then the soul is jlastic and readily re 
ceives impressions. Then the elements of thought quickly be 
come assimilated, and fend with progressive velocity, to the de- 
velopments of genius in all succeeding lime. 

Nor is it less important that the spring-time of life be care- 
fully observed in reference to a moral harvest. Why is it that 
vice has such lusuriant growth in the world ? Why is it 
that crime so often becomes rampant, and with lawless strides 
passes over the land, leaving footsteps stained with blood or 
marked by desolation ? Why is it that society is so filled with 
drunkards, the ncglectoi-s of religion, and the violators of the 
rights of their fellow-men 1 Why is it that so many mothere 
die of broken hearts, and so many fathers go down to the grave 
in sorrow 1 Why is It that our criminal courts are pressed with 
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the most painful responsibilities, and that our penitenliaries are 
crowded with the outr:asts of society ? It is because the moral 
seed-time of the eoul has been suffered lo pass away in negk'C.t ! 
It is because no plants of lieavcn have been caused lo take root 
in the young bosom I It has been overgrown with o spurious pro- 
geny, as the neglected garden is overgrown with woi thlcEs weeds. 
Its flowers have been choked by pernicious tares : its fruit haa 
peiisheil fiom thi, mihii^^ of sin and even the verdure of its 
lea\es has become =adl) faded and seared hys>ome bidden mala- 
dy dctiojinfr their \]tab(j 

Tie •^ntimeutal ruralist is always surrounded with objects 
of absoibing inlere t Among these objeL.l8 the processes of 
vegetation aie piominent As aoon as the s*ed is cast into the 
soii he diilj meditates on the ewelhiig kernel and the opening 
shell No sooner does the skudL-r blade ri^e above the surface 
than he «alches its daily giowth With what pleasure in the 
morning does he behold ihi, full orbed de« diop upon it ! The 
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delicious treasure. If it be the oak, we fail not to make our 
pilgrimages to it, if life le continued, from the day when the 
acorn that gave it birth was cast into the ground, till its branches 
wave in beauty, and its stately trunk defies the tempest ; and, 
indeed, till its enduring wood is moulded into the majestic ship 
that is to ride upon the ocean's mountain wave. Is there any- 
thing plodding and dull in watcbings.like these ? Can the phi- 
losopher find a counterpart to them for chastened reveries and 
pious meditation ? Wo think not 1 If. in the great temple of 
nature, one cannot find, in his own bosom, the kindling of rap- 
ture, where can he do it ? 
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Yet there is not less pleasure in watching over the develop- 
ments of the intellectual and moval seed cast upon the human 
soul. How soon does it take root and rise upward ? How soon 
does the discerning mother and the attentive father rejoice to 
behold the sparkling infant eye and the symbols of infant thought . 
in the motion of its tiny hands; and, anon, in its lively prattle 
and its laughing glee ? Here are the first dawnings of character 
that may animate the family circle, and cast i halo over the 
dark places of the earth 1 Then the faithful schoolmaeler re 
cords bis prognostications of some casnal tokens of advancing 
grealness; and not less does the attentive watchman upon the 
ramparts of Zion scent the odorous incense that beguis to ascend 
from the young heart. The progress is onward. Each re 
volving year furnishing new evidence of a glorious mtellectual 
and moral harvest. The seed was carefully spread upon a rich 
soil. The culture was without relaxation. All noxious weeds 
were removed. Thus a vigorous maturity is in prospect. The 
fathers of stale quickly dis.tern those on whom their own mantle 
is to descend thi, ermine of the bench is enabled to salute with 
certainty lho=c who are to perpetuate its ovin jn hcial purity 
and not less rtaddy does the Church open her arras and recene 
to licr embraces tho=e who are to minister at hei iltars and to 
share in her biehe't honor 

Obtuse indeed m i=t bo tho e sensibilities which can appre 
hend no occasion m =uih exhibitions for plea-uie The heart 
that can witness them without emotion must be destitute of 
every social iltrihutt and If ig d ab the frosts of Lapland biich 
a heart would be a burlesque on manhood ? If there is aught 
amidst the wreck of virtue, whose ruins have been scattered 
broadcast upon the world for nearly six thoysand years, that 
can justly cause enthusiasm, it is in the growing adornment of 
that intellectual power, and in that spiritual regeneration which 
may be traced backward to a due observance of the spring- 
day of life and the seed-time of the soul. If we have one aspi- 
ration rising above all others, it is, that through the remainder 
of life, our own cup of blessing may be filled with the dews of 
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heaven descending upon the soil and the soul, in their Ternal 
seasons, and with the profusions of that harvest, whether mate- 
rial or spiritual, vouehsafed to all who labor failhlully in the 
culture of the earth and of the mind. 



BATillXG, OR CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH. 

The advantage to health and eomforl, from a free use of 
water, is becoming more and more an object of attention. That 
pure water is among the most valuable preservative, of health, 
as well as curatives of eertain diseases, is become well un- 
derstood. Indeed, some of our most popular retreats for 
the restoration of health, and for the building up broken 
down constitutions, are based on this hypothesis. As a ge- 
neral thing frequent ablutions, or immersions in water, are 
now, we believe, imiversally acknowledged to be very beneficial, 
and are the most eflectual preventives of many distressing 
maladies, Cleansing the skin by rubbing, washing, and bathing, 
is, from the very nature of the acts, a most salutary operation. 
Moreover, it may be pronounced next to impossible for any per- 
son to enjoy perfectly good health who lives in the constant and 
habitual neglect of these means. 

The cold bath is mainly designed to cleanse and purify the 
parts exposed to the action of the water. This seems well ap- 
preciated, at least so far as the feet, face, and hands are con- 
cerned, for no one would think of neglecting this, were it only 
for decency. But many persons who wash their tace and hands 
every day — perhaps several times a day — apparently think it 
of little value to purify their bodies in the same way. It is in- 
deed true, that the parts constantly exposed to contact with the, 
dust which floats in the atmosphere, and with the dirt cnnneuled 
with labor, are more liable To need cleansing than the parts 
covered by our clothing. The latter, however, are not wholly 
exempt from occasion, for less frequent ablutions. In the sum- 
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met especially, when fine dust is abi 5 ) h 1 t w 11 

ordinarily pass through the interstices 1 1 th t I th 

skill, in ihe course of a Tew days, a coal ] 1 IT 

tually to conceal the color of the skin d bj f II ng th p ea 
of it, !o prBvent a free perspiration. Tl d I t w th th 
perspiration forms a kind of paste, \vh h t pi tl f 
action of the air upon the Buriace of th h o f m f 

vorable to health, as it would be to 1 th b Ij d 11 t 
members besmeared with paint. "Would pi 1 b h Ithv d 
vigorous if they were completely c^jve d Lb so Ij 

substance that would intercept the act f tl 1 ph n 
their externa! surfaces? If this actio f th 1 pi w 
prevented upon vegetation it would sp d I 1 h d d 

The principle is much the same weri. t p t U n ga d I 

the paits of an animal budj 

A medical writei "tates that bathing m cold water during 
the warm season, is an antilde to d sen es particularly fevers, 
by lessening the heat of the bodj Ihdt it cleanses the skin from 
its impure and acrid confLnt= therebj removing a. primary 
source of sickness ; and that the bath braces the solids, which 
were before relaxed by heat lestoruig and tranquilizing the ir- 
ritability of the ner\ous "j^tem and greatlj exhilerating and 
cheering the spirits with an increase of strength and bodily 
power. The morning is the best time for bathing, or two hours 
before sim-set, if in a nver or pond, as the water has then, from 
the raya of the summer sun, acquired an agreeable warmth. 
When the sun has disappeared, or evening begins to throw her 
mists over the water, it is imprudent to baihe iu tha open at- 
mosphere, on account of its dampness, which is apt lo produce a 
chill, and sometimes a fever. Ordinarily it is best to bathe 
when the stomach is empty ; either before the regular time of 
meals, or sometime after having eaten. On leaving the water 
the skin should be well rubbed by a coarse towel, which pro- 
duces a most pleasant glow or increase of heat ; and this is at- 
lended with a delightful serenity and cheerfulness ; from which 
it may b« known, that tha bath is producieg th» desired eSecU. 
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Moderate exercise should also be taken after bathing, go as to re- 
store the ciroulation, and produce a reaction iu the vessels and 
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ules should be spent in it. On d d 1 p tl 11 

Ijath acts more powerfully tha pit 

hence a young person, or one th t f t d bl th 

time iu the bath to one that is 1 ! f d 1 t 1 1 t 

Much judgment is therefore to b d i 1 tl ec, 

of the cold bath. Young person p t 1 !y b j t 

have Euch a passion or fondness f b th d tl I 

they become debilitated from he 1 th w t d 

cases are known where fevers h It d f n t f p f d 

under improper circumstances. A 1 d d f 

individual exposed throughout t! d \ t f t d tl 1 t f 

the sun. In the morning he took a cold bath, and the cflect 
was the most salutary — a sudden increase of anima! spirits and 
vigor. But towards evening ho was induced to take a second 
one ; and from the body being in an unfit condition for it, an at- 
tack of chills and then of fever was the consequence. 

It seems to be a settled convittion with nearly all, that 
water abljtions are mdi-pensable for thp health of children. In- 
fants and \erj joung children are daily subjected 1o them, as 
regularly, each morning or evenmg, as ddulls are accustomed to 
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wash the face and hands. Without it, they would be disgusting 
in appearance and sickly in constitution. Where this is habitu- 
elly and thoroughly done, there may he expected a ruddy com- 
plexion, full cheeks, athletic limbs, sweetness of breath, and 
bright eyes not otherwise wltneBsed. How loathsome are chil- 
dreu covered with filth, and feeble for the want of those regular 
purifications ! But, although meanly clad, if kept free from dirt, 
and rendered sprightly, animated, and mnscniar by the use of 
these auxiliaries to health, they become objects of kind regard. 
The cleansing of the skin, and the removal from it of ail impurities 
and obstacles to the free action upon it of meteoiological in- 
fluences, \e as needful for proper develop mi^nts, in children and 
adults, as ibe removal of weeds in the garden in order to pro- 
duce rapid progress in vegetation. Weeds, especially on being 
rank, wdl check the growth of all tender eultivated plants, both 
by absorbing from the soil the nourishment intended for them, 
and by secluding them partially or aitogether from the sun and 
the air. But, weeds are no more unfavorable to vegetable pro- 
gress, than the obstructions we are speaking of are to animal pro- 
gress. Diit and fillh are as fatal to beauty and physical sound- 
ness in the human structure, as the most rank and noxious weeds 
ate to the useful productions of the soil. And the rubbing of 
the skin am! the muscles of the human form, so as to produce 
an active circulation of the blood and the other fluids, is analo- 
gous to (he stirring and loosening of the Soil about the roots of 
a vegetable organisation. In both cases they are alike necessary ; 
and in both cases, a neglect to do it will be attended with visi- 
ble di'triment. 

We have frequently noticed one thing relating to this sub- 
ject, very absurd and inconsistent. Thousands of parents are 
very particular daily to wash their chililren ; not only their 
limbs, but their bodies ; who never think of doing the same to 
themselves, although from their labors and more constant eipo- 
snre to all the impurities floating in the air and mixing with 
objects in contact with ihem, are infinitely more in need of it, 
to far as viewed in reference to puiificatioii. True, the adult. 
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from having more muscular power is not so likely Euddenly to 
die from the neglect as a child but il not so hkely to die from 
that (ause suddt,ul} doe' Iroiii the very Km!, ot nature lufitr 
ni pl-%sic3i and rntnlal energj TIil diflLrence is not dissimilar 
to that of the germ m its first years of growth and the fult 
growu apple fre^ The former if neglected -WiU become choked 
and die of suflocation from the weeds whertas if the soil 
about the latter is neglected and if the mos^ and other eicres 
ences on the bark are not removed b\ scraping or ecrubhing it 
will becomf, unfruitful — it may be the Iruit will be knotty and 
will fall to the gioupd before ripe ind its jellow leases 
and the dead tips of its branches will indicate premature decay 
It 1" certain') verj pirodoMcal for persons m thi. country to 
scrape and cleanse and whit'wash their orchard trees as they 
sometimes do in irder that the atmospherical influences may 
ha\e unobstructed action upon them tud thus be made fruitful 
and be eudovied with the elements of long hfe and jet rarely 
or ne^er e\erci=e correal ending precautions in regard to peipe 
tuating in full \io^or thtir own boddy organs The care of fruit 
trees here alludtd to does certainly bear a resemblance to the 
ablutions of the human bod> and the succeeding fiiotion from 
being duly rulbod 

It is a law of nature that all physical element'! m the am 
mal and vegetable kingdoms should be kept in due combina 
tion, and in habiti il e\po'iure to influences conducue to their 
vigor. In uneqiiil pioportions their It ilimate functions are 
impaired. The =aiiie maj be said of thtin if thej cease tn act 
upon each other, as designed to act. Eunningwater, by itsmo- 
tion and contact with the air, is relieved from any deleterious 
properties it mifrht have held iii solution, and is enabled to im- 
part vitality and vigor to everything within the range of its 
course; but, if shut up and confined, it stagnates and becomes 
impure. All physical elements have certain agencies to per- 
form ; but, as soon as these agencies are performed, the elements 
become a nuisance and are to be cast away. Thus they are 
"lasigoed far Bnimal fowl; but. if intaroaj obatnietions tuVeplac* 
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ill the alimentary canal, to prevent tiie passing away of wlialis 
not converted into nutrimeut ; or ii' the pores of the skin are 
closed, so as to hinder the escape of portions designed to escape 
through the perspiratory functions, the entire machine hecoraes 
deranged. It is helievcd, therefore, that the great secret of pre- 
serving health and promoting long life lies mainly in these two 
things; in the first place, to prevent all internal obstructions 
that impair the free course of the animal functions ; and, in the 
second place, by external purifieation. to prevent any obstruc- 
tions throngh the pores of the skin, which may on the one hand 
prevent the exhalation of poisonous secretions, and on the other 
hand, receiving from the atmosphere, throngh the same medium, 
those well known principles of health with which it is impreg- 
nated. 

Near aJtin to the water purification wo here recommend, 
both for decency and for health, is the keeping the teeth clean. 
If this is not done the breath will be foul, and sometimes fever- 
ish, especially in the morning. The teeth ought therefore (o be 
cleansed after every meal, as the refuse of the food settles about 
them, rapidly becomes putrid, and proves injurious to the gums. 
It would l)e well, |jrior to retiring to rest each night, certainly 
after eating the hft evening bit that the mouth be well washed 
out and the teeth relieved Ifom all icma ns of food and e=pc 
cially this shoull be done m the mornmg before and after biLak 
fast ; the first w ill create apiKlite ior the breakfast and the ro 
cond a loathing of what i>, eaten The effect upon the breath 
where the teeth and mouth art foul from the rema ns of foo 1 
is similar in character to the a r of a kitchen nheie ill the 
fragments of uncooked meat and the d nner table are "ufTLred to 
lie round on thi, table and upon the floors for dajs and weeks 
(ill becoming ina=S(.s of putr<,faction and perhaps bleeding dis- 
gusting insects Would not such an atmosphere he the most 
noxious to the senses and be likelj to breel le\ers ' And \et 
how does it differ in kmd from the breath of persons who neg 
lect to cleanse their mouths and teeth ? Or suppose a butcher 
sufier the drippings of blood and the atoms of fleshy to aecumu- 
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late on Lis meat benches^ without inj ablution for dijs and 
veeks, how repulsivo would be the nu of lie rnrket hou=e ' 
it might endanger the Jifu of the =ipkly to cuter il ' Yet the 
urcleanEed leelh are but a mmiature of tlie hulcheia meat 
benches ; and the mouth to which tl ej helonq- is but a mmia 
lure of the marliet-house wbiih coatam= ihoae beni-hes 

In the country, especially, thi.ro should be onnected with 
every house convenient accommodatKns lor bathmjr During 
the hot weather, if not at othu- times an ample bathing tub 
should be daily filled — tlie moining: is the btht time Itr it the 
water thus becoming warm — =o that at tie close ul the day 
each person having been exposed to dust and raud — to peispira 
tion and the odors of the barnjard — ma\ undergo a complete 
purification. It is true, a little moral courage will be riqui ite 
to do this with those have been gieatly fatigued with labor 
But when done, all who do it, will experience i fichness and 
a glow of mental and physical energj before deemed impossible , 
sleep to them w^ill be sweet and sound and they will be ten 
percent, better in the morning for the toils of the da\ than 
though this had been neglected Even the washing of ones 
face, hands, and feet, after a daj of fitiguo and cx] osure to the 
impurities connected with most kindi ol manual labor makes a 
vast diderence to personal comfort ind to the ufitshnient ex 
perlenced from a night of sleep The cost of accommodations 
for doing it would bo trifling ; and iht. time sp^nt bj each one 
in these habitual ablutions, would be of no lalup compared with 
the benefit derived from them. Nor should they be cinfined to 
the male laborers on a farm. All mori, oi Ilss ueed tliLm and 
to children they should be deemed indispensable The«e ablu 
lions would add much to the amount ol jiersonal eomlort to 
health ; to the amount of labor each one perlomis and probably 
to the aggregate of human liiu aiHong ihosi, forming a rural 

Cleanliness ought to bo attended to m our houses and about 
our work, as well as in our persons and dress. Fevers of a ma- 
lignant nature often originate among the inhabitanta of close 
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dirty houses, who breathe an unwholsome air, wear their elothes 
until they become filthy, and take but litlie exercise out of 
doors. Where a numberof persons are collected together under 
one roof, cleanliness is a point of the ver\ highest iraporlaoce, 
as it is a well establt=hed fict that contagions are twmmnnicatcd 
by air which his htci me tainted and \\hich soon liles place by 
its being breathed o\er and o\er asain and bj its being further 
deteriorated b\ a want of due vtntiUtion and proper deanlincss. 
In the country mili.si it be in some iiiiheilth\ locality rendered 
Eo by miasmatic tendencit." liabiliiies to iJisease fiom such 
causes are not to be appiehiurted if a. due attention )= paid to 
the cleanline'is ol the hon^e and out buildings of a farm Here 
water is abundant, and the air is pure, unless corrupted by the 
tilth of iha premises generated in a want of dne purifipations. 
Keatness ought to be classed among the cardinal virtues. To 
be filthy is contrary to natural instincts. Birds defile not their 
own nests; and swine, if left to choose their own resting places, 
will rarely repose in filth. For human beings, then, lo disre- 
gard what may seem to be a law of nature oa this subject is 
inexcusable A small cabin, if neat and tidy, elicits our com- 
mendation ; but the spacious mansion, if neglected till it be- 
comes a shelter for noxious vapors and a hot-bed for disease, is 
an object of disgust and execration. 

We are much in favor of what is called the shower bath. 
The means for it are easily devised. A tin tub or box of fifteen 
or eighteen inches in diameter, the bottom being perforated like a 
grater or cullender, placed six or eight feet above the head, and 
then filled with water, so as to descend in a quick succession of 
drops upon the person for whom it is designed, makes one of the 
best shower-baths. The suddenness with which the water falls 
gives a sudden impulse lo all tho animal functions, not unlike 
the exposure of the naked body to a smart shower of rain. If 
the blood circulates at too slow a rale ; if the pulse has become 
lann-uid ; and. if there is a general prostration of the animal 
feelings, the shower-bath is of peculiar efficacy ; nature, in a 
Lt once restored to its original and legitimate pitch 
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of aolion. The operation of the shower-bath may be prolonged 
for a longer or sliorter time at pleasure, according lo the ini^Iinii- 
tiou or health of the persou rect-iving it. As the shower passes 
the head and is gently descending to the feet, it occasions little 
or no obslruelion to breathing, and during this constant gliding 
of single drops downward upon the skin, there are the most de- 
lightful and thrilling sensations. The shower-bath in the 
morning, when rising from bed, if any nndoe drowsiness re- 
mains, will stimulate the whole system, and prepare it for an 
early breakfast or any active duty. A little closet in one corner 
of a chamber or outbuilding may be chosen for the purpose. 
The size need not bo mote than two by thiee feet ; and the 
water may be emptied into the perforated receiver, from a re- 
volving vessel, operated by the bather with a string. 

Bathing undoubtedly took place first in rivers and in the sea, 
but men soon learned to enjoy this pleasure in their own houses. 
Even Homer mentions the use of the bath as an old custom 
When Ulysses entered the palace of Cucl a bath was prepared 
for him ; after which he was anointed mlh coilly perfumes and 
dressed in rich garmeiils. The bath at that |cii(d Mas ihu 
first refreshment oHi;red to a guest In later timts rooms both 
public and private, were built expies'lj for the | urpose of baf h 
iiig. The public baths of the Gieiks were mo»ti\ co inecied 
with the gymnasia, because ihej were taken imrnt 1 <»lel\ after 
the athletic exercises. The Romans in the i euod ol their lu\ 
nry, imitated the Greeks in this joint ard built magn fitcnt 
baths. For undressing, for receiving the gctimenli and for 
anointing after bathing, there \ieve difii-rent rooms aid con 
nccted with the bath were walks colored race ground couits 
and gardens. These buildings together with anumber of btth 
iiig rooms, were necessary for a public bath, which was adorned 
with splendid furniture, and all the requisites for recreation ; and 
resemUcd, in its exterior apipearance, an extensive palace. Ko- 
man luxury, always in search of means iiir rendering sensual 
enjoyments more exquisite, iu latter times, built particular con- 
duits for conducting sea-water to the baths, used mountain saow. 
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opes the bather, and heats him to such a degree, that the sweat 
issues from his whole body. Upon an American this would 
produce almost suflbcation ; but the Russian considers it a com- 
fortable luxury, sometimes remaining there naked on these 
benches for an hour or two, occasionally, according to inclina- 
tion, having warm or cold water poured upon the body by the 
atlendant. During the sweating process, the body is well rubbed 
or gently whipped with k-afy branches of the birch tree, lo pro- 
mote perspiration by opening the pores of the skin. All this 
difference is ihe effect ofhabit; and that we might become acoua- 
tomed to it, and find an advantage from it, as the Russians do, 
no reasonable person can doubt. Bathing, in its simple form, 
is a remedy of nature's procuring; and, when it was universally 
practised in Rome, she had comparatively but little necessity 

A Euss a til nVs nothing of rushing, says an eminent mriler, 
from ih b tl om dissolved in sweat, and jumping into the 
cold and h 11 n waters of an adjacent river ; or. during the 
mo t p n cold to which his country is liable in winter, to 
roll 1 m elf n tl e now; and this without the slightest injury. 
On the contrary, he derives many advantages from these sudden 
and abrupt exposures ; because he always by them hardens his 
constitution to all the severitiea of a climate whose cold and 
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snows seem to paralyze the face of nature. Rheumaiisras aro 
eeliiom known in Russia; such great and sudden transitions 
from heat to cold, seem to occasion no detriment to the people 
there ; and, on the other hand, it has been supposed that their 
great longevity, their healthy and robust conatitolions, theiresemp- 
tionfrom certain morlal diseases, and their cheetfnl and vivacious 
tempers, are atfrihutabie to their baths and their generally tem- 
perate habits of living. When a young man, wo boarded in 
the house with a Presbyterian clei^yman whose health had been 
greatly impaired — some thought to an irreparable degree ; but, 
at last, he resolved to be his own doctor, and complefely restored 
Iiis health. If living, which we believe he is— -we know he 
was a few years since— he must be about seventy-five years old. 
He eiiected his cure in this way— by systematic temperate habits 
of living— one day in the week comparative fasting, and by cold 
water bathing and other exposures to the cold, and by habitual 
bodily exercise. We have known him, when the ground was 
covered with fresh snow, to rise early from his bed and to walk in 
the snow, barefooted, half a mile, before breakfast. We never 
knew him injured from it ; and he uniformly affirmed he fell the 
better for it. We have, loo, a little experience of our own in confir- 
mation of the same theory. During much of life we have had oc- 
casional attacks of rheumatism. Towards twenty years since we 
were induced to spend a winter at the West, whore we often 
lodged in cabins and log-houses, aflbrding litUe more shelter 
from the elements than a large appletree top, sometimes finding 
the bed in which we slept, pillows, head, and ail covered with 
snow ; yet. although we left home amply furnished with rheum- 
atic nostrums, not an atom of them was needed. We did not 
suffer a rheumatic pang in the whole season of our absence. 

It has been affirmed that the French- owe much of their 
cheerfulness and vivacity of disposition to the warm bath ; and, 
it would be extremely difficult to devise a punishment more to 
bo deprecated by Ihat people, male and female, than to be de- 
prived of it, as it becomes from frequent and habitual use almost 
a component of their existence. The soft, delicate, and beauti- 
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Among the Asiatics, baths are in general use. The Turks, 
by their religion, are obliged to make repeated ablutions daily. 
Besides these, men and women must bathe in particular cir- 
cumstances and at certain times. For this purpose there is, 
in every city, a pnblic bath connected with a mosque ; and 
rich private per'^ons po^ess private bathing houses, adorned with 
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bed. and drink coffl-e or lemonade. The Turkish ladies daily 
bathe in fhia manner— the men not bo l'requpntl\ 

A peculiar Li 1 1 of 'wth? aro u-ed in the Eait Indies of 
■which Anteqiil jjives thi. following account An attendant 
Etretfihes ibo bather upon a table pours over him itarm water 
and begins afterward>= with adm rablo skill to j rc'^a and bead 
hi6 whole body All the limb^ aie e-vf ended and the joints 
even made to crack \lter he has done with one side hu p-oes 
on with the olher now kneels npon the bather now takes 
hold of the shoulders now causes the spine to crack b> mov 
ing the vertebra and then applies penile blows to tho fleshy 
and muscular parts Alter thi" he takts a cloth of hair and 
rubs the whole bod\ removes the hard 'ikia fron the Let with 
pumice-stone, anoials the bather with so^p and perfimes 
and finishes by shading and cuttin- the hair Thi* treatment 
lasts about three quarter, of an hour ind pro 1 ices the greatest 
refreshment An agreeable feelinn pervades the whole body, 
and ends with a s«eet "lumber of seieral hcurs 

The best place for batbinfr is the sea shore For various 
kinds of disease manifesfmg thumse Ives upon or through the tkin 
the salt water of the ocean e\erci«es a inedicinal is well as 
cleansing power This is too well known to require corrobora 
tion ; for persons living at a distance fiom the ocean are occa 
s.onally under the nece«in of makmg long jonmi.s thither in 
order to derive this benefit from it Nor are we ignorant ofthe 
salubrity inhaled m bieathing air that has pa^se^i over those 
strongly impregnated waves of th^ briny deep Oompara ively 
a few only live so near the ocean as to make its shores a place 
of resort when using the bath Hemolely in the mlerior a tol 
erable substitute may be provided for the cla.s of invalids need 
jng It. by disEolvmg in the water to he used for a bath, a quan- 
tily of salt sufficient to render it ofthe same saline consistence 
as the water from the ocean. This indeed is attended with in- 
convenience ; bat not to tho extent of making the lonn- joumiea 
sometimes rendered necessary where such a substitute cannot be 
had. Besides a vat filled with prepared salt water, like tho 
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ocean water, will remain fresh and pure, far longer than water 
not go impregnated, so that a new solution is not daily required. 

Those living in the neighborhood of rivers, lakes, and ponds, 
may also be enabled to bathe at pleasure without any fixtures 
save what are thus provided by nature. Hence an adequate 
supply from one of these sources of water, on a farm, for bathing 
as well as for cattle and other purposes, is an important con- 
sideration in selecting a farm, or in estimating its value. Those 
who have experienced ita convenience will fix no small price 
on such an appendage to a rural establishment. However, 
every farmer cannot have on his premises either river, lake, or 
pond ; yet, every farmer and his family are in daily or weekly 
need of the ablutions we are now recommending. Hence, if all 
have not the natural conveniences, they should provide artificial 
ones. Every one able to do it, and the cost would not be great, 
should have a room reserved for bathing purposes. It need not 
be large ; but, it should contain a bathing tub, fixtures for the 
shower bath, and if practicable, fixtures for heating water, so as 
to have the temperature of the water regulated according to 
pleasure, or the bodily health of the bather. "We imagine that 
twentj-five dollars would provide all such aceora mod alio n for 
the life time of a family. Besides the comfort annually to be 
derived from such fixtures, the cost of them may be saved many 
times over in the preservation of health, and in the discharge of 
doctor's bills. 

But, if this cannot be afforded, a common tub, or half an iron 
boand hogshead, holding four barrels, would maVe a decent ba- 
thing tub, and might last ten years. If kept well painted, it 
would last double that time. And if this cannot bu obtiinel 
with a good piece of sponge and a bowl of water a persm in 
ten minutes lime, on retiring, or when rising m the morn "" 
would enable one to undergo a pretty good cleansing from bead 
to foot. Perhaps there is something better 'till Let a person 
be covered over, and closely wrapped up m an old sheet hav 
ing been thoroughly wet in a pail of water and then afttr re- 
maining ten minutes or so, be well rubbed with a coarse towel 
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This will be found a prelfy good bath, and will be attended 
with no oost, and with but little trouble or consumption of time. 
Many people of wealth use the sponge every morning for an ab- 
lution, preferring it to a bathing tub, Tbefe arc ways enough 
iu whinh it may be done, if persons feel the importance of it, 
and possess the resolution to do it. Were all to do it, much 
would be added lo the aggregate of human life. If all living oa 
farms would habituate themselves to it, many of the offensive 
and repulsive features of such a situation would be removed or 
neutralized. 



AGUICULTraAL PROSPERITY. 

Men are accustomed to discourse on national prosperity and 
individual prosperity — on mercantile prosperity and manu- 
facluring prosperity. All this is understood, and becomes a part 
of our current Jiterature. For instance, if the industry of a 
country is duly stimulated and duly rewarded ; if the poor are 
well fed, well clothed, and well educated ; if the people gener- 
ally are happy, contented, and thrifty; if thoy are becoming 
wiser and morally better ; if they are, as a whole, increasing in 
enterprise and wealth ; and if the country is exporting i^ore 
than she imports; if she sells more than she buys;''if tho 
balances of capital are in her favor, and if her means of defence 
and progress are ample, it is said that nation is prosperous. On 
the other hand, if her industry is not properly encouraged ; if 
her poor are hungry, ragged and ignorant ; if the people'^gener- 
ally are becoming deficient in energy, means for a living, and 
the progressive elements of the age ; or if her commerc'e and 
nmnufactures are languishing ; if she is buying more than she 
sells ; if she is in debt more than she can pay ; and if she has 
little or no means of self-defence, it is said she is not prosperous. 
It is much the sarue witti individuals: if they are increasing 
their means of subsistence, and are ponstaiuly adding to the ac- 
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liberal wages for every descnplion cl l-.bor employed, and then 
to realize a fair [trofit on requisite iuvestmenls. Such periods 
give a business-like vitality to a community the most delightful 
to an active mind ; sending its galvanic impulses to every 
bfaiich of productive industry ; the poor furnished with occupa- 
tion and means of subsistence ; the farmer provided with a near 
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and a readj market for his surplus proluctions and what la 
equalh beneficiil the factor stimulated and made biojintmith 
the hope of ample remuiierat on foi -well direct d devices At 
such periods the cuilmg volumes of smoke and flame may be 
seen r "ing like volcaaic eruptions — onlj insj rii g joy m=liad of 
terror — from the furnaces ol e\erj mmeral locility at such 
periods thousands of foimmg -ftaterfalU will he ta\ed to the 
ntmost extent ot th ir capacilj maehmery will f II the broad 
land with the noi=c of ts ceaiele" re-solulions mechanical 
genius and enterprise will be on tiptoe and on Sundaja may 
be seen at church faclory girl', d eased 1 ke lad e% and orphan 
children reeentl) in rags and half starved clad Ike the ehil 
dren of nch men. This is ma uh tur ag pro pe tj This is 
one of the attributes of a natio s re owi and glory But, let 
these furnace-fires become ext ct let tl ese foa n g valerfalls 
become valuelesa ; let this buz? gad clatter g t achinery 
become luactive, like a palsied ai nal 1 b a d -nl at dieraav 
and haggard looks will take the nlace of 1 fe ad loy, and 
plenty! 

Agriculture, too, may he prosperous ; not simply in providing 
competence for those immediately engaged in it, but in giving 
occupation and means of subsistence to those in other depart 
mcnts of industry. There is, however, a vast dissimilarity in the 
means of producing prosperity among manufacturers and mer- 
chants, and causing it in an Dgricultural community. So compli. 
cated are the elements of trade ; so fluctuating are the circumstan- 
ces on which commerce depends, that the shrewdest merchant is 
frequently disappointed in hiaschemes for gaining competence and 
wealth. Kor does he simply fail to increase the capital already 
his own ; but, on account of the numerous disasters having a 
relation to his own iuLerests, he frequently loses what he had, 
and becomes poor. Il, seems next to impossible for an active 
merchant, so to entrench himself as not to be liable to the 
most ruinous reverses. He may be rich one day and a pensioner 
on the kindness of friends the day after. It is proverbial, that 
not more than one person of an hundred merchanls, becomes a 
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man of enduring wealtli. The olTiers, like shipwreolted mari- 
ners are submem-ed in a toiling whirlpool and areforgotten. It 
always has been so, and it always will be so. The difiL-rence 
between the past and the future will be this ; the future chances 
for wealth will be even less reliable than they heretofore have 
been. The nature of soeiety and of comojercial business seems to 
render this unavoidable; and in manufacturing busiuesH, eon- 
liiicrenciea of the same nature, although it may be in less num- 
bers, will always cause an analogous uncertainty in making 
plans for prospective prosperity. 

Agricultural prosperity rests on a diflerent founiiation. la 
there any security to the merchant that he wili be able to sell 
his goods for more than co^t '' Has he iny pledge that his ships 
will not sink to the bottom of the ocean '' that floods and con 
fla^ralions wi 1 ntt sweep away hia hoarded treasure ' True 
he maj parliall) secure himself icaiust lo'is tiom shipwrcek 
and the ravages of fire at the ms irance oSice but he can 
hue no giarantee that trafficking m merchandize vnll afford 
him a iemunerati\e ga n or e^en that hi= goods will not 
lemjiii so long on hand as to bo ruined b\ age and vermin 
Or has the mannfiLt irer seeuri'j oi investing capital in mi 
th nei\ that the husines« to be pursue! will unilormh and al 
wajs bL pioduetiveoi prof ts Surely not Yet the farmer 
has the pkJgeof Oun pot i(,e tl at there shall be fore\er "eed 
and harvest. Here is his depende ce here lies his confidence ! 
He cleaves to the earth wh ch like a fond mother, never for- 
gets or casis away her own ch Iken So long as well fed and 
cousequenlly in health, her breasts will always he full. On her 
fair bosom he may always repose, finding rest and sustenance I 
She may not indeed enable him to become corpulent, and bloated, 
and by consequence diseased, like those fed on dainties and luxu- 
ries, but she will afford him a competent supply of nature's nutri- 
ment, so that he will enjoy health, am! comparatively long life. 
It is asked, in what consists agricultural prosperity ? It 
may be replied generally, in raising good crops. However, to 
have a correct and full view of the subject, some specifications 
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Bhould be made Possibly there may be a fair and even a lirgo 
(.vop of corn w heat and gras" and jet the co=t of its prolui t on 
exceed its commcrcidl value Uudei such circumsfaiiceB no 
one would be correct m 'lajin^' it i'. an evidence ot agr cuUural 
prosperity. The niLrchant to be prosperous muat make a pro 
fit on his goods over and aboie pajiiig all incidental charges 
eo must the manufacturer and so must the farmer s crops ex 
ceed in value the cost of produnnn them Otherwise these 
men are not mere ising in wealth and it ma\ be prov d(.d 
Ihcy spend freeh ihey tie annually becotmnK pooror and the 
degree of (heir pro':peiif\ is moieover to be estiuulcd Ij the 
per centajre of their profiW If one Ijrrtier can raise wheat at 
Beventy-five centa per I)U=hi.l jnd another can me it at thf. 
cost of a dollar per bii'-hel when its lommercial val il i= one 
dollar and ten cents per bushel it n ea-^ily seen that if both 
may be called prosperous the former is more thiifty than the 
latter. So if one per=on can raise pork at four dollais j er hiin 
dred, while It co=ls another MX dollars per bundle! pounds ^o 
also, if the dauj of one jields a profit of fortj dollars to each 
cow, while the dairy of anothei >ield» a profit of onlj ten dol 
lars lo each co« Similar specifications ma\ be madt ni Tela 
tion to every mdmdiial article made a part of riral i<onom\ 
Accordingly, the enlishteiied farmer not onlj maki= it a r ile 
that each portion of bis labor shall he jrc fitalle but as h ghly 
profitable as practicable— in no caw k^ protitable than \dien 
appbed for cot responding purposes bj any other person Phis 
rule, rigidly ob ened will ordinanlj bo attended with the de 
Eircd success 

No one can be expected to form and carry forward such high 
views, unless be have what may be termed a good agriculiural 
edueation. When we say education, it n o be un lerslood 
that the knowledgeimpliedmusthavebee ob a e fon books- 
it matters not how it was obtained ; it s f" s d that is 
Biiflicicnt ; whether obtained from lo e^pe e —or from 
careful observafiort— or from familiar n se w h others 

who possess it~it is the same in substance or may ave been 
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obtained in ail these several ways, and it is still the same, A 
linowledge of ajrri.:ulliire ohtaioed at the plough, we call ediica- 
liou, aa though it were obtained from books. "We contend for 
the realit}', and not for Eome contingent or accidental circum- 
etanee. We should like to have agriculture made a branch of 
Common School education, so that all young men in Ihecoiinlrj' 
— indeed, girls loo— should be as faniiUar with its fundamental 
elements, as they are with arithmetic or geography. We should 
like to have it studied in oat High Schools, Academies and Col- 
leges, that individuals may be there qualified to teaeh it sys- 
tem aticalij', particularly in giving lectures throughout the coun- 
try. But, if we cannot have this, we will accept any fair equiva- 
lent. If our fanners have a good agriculfura! education it is of 
minor importance how or where they acquired it If (hev ha^e 
it, the means are at command for eausmg the pro=pcrit> of the 
interests of their location It depend- therefore, on larmers 
themselves, whether agrieulture shall be prosperous — whether 
or not it shall add to our national or individual wealth Here, 
as already remained is m exemption from tho uncertainties at- 
tending many other pursuits It is for them to saj, as a gen- 
eral thing, whetlier the\ will become ruh, or remain poor nho- 
tlier their counlry shall or not derive the full benefit of this great 
depai'lment of labor. 

At the foundation of practical agricalture is a knowledge of 
soils and of vegetable and animal physiology. Animals di^rivo 
their constituency from vegetables, and vegetables derive theiwi 
from (he soil. The soil, therefore, must conlain whatever food 
or vegetable element enters into the formation of plants, or they 
cannot flonnsh and acquire their full perfection ; and, unless 
they do this, there will be a corresponding deficiency in the 
growth of animals. It is just as absurd for a farmer to under- 
take to raise pork, without knowing the best and cheapest kinds 
of feed for swine ; or to keep a dairy without knowing the best 
modes of rendering milk rich and abundant, so liir as depending 
on the feeding and management of cows, as it would be to go 
into the manufacture of clocks and watches, without knowing 
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the materials wanted in the construction of their macliinory. 
What mortifying and ruinous reaulu would attend the labors of 
the ihip carpenter, who attempts to construct a steam-boat, 
without understanding the Eeveral kinds of wood and raelal, 
and ihe respective quantities of each, wanted in iis formation 1 
And, yet this is no mure absurd, and will no more be attended 
with mortifyitig and ruinous consequences, than for the iaroier 
to undertake to grow a crop of corn, wheat, or clover, without 
Itnowinj; the elementary substances of which they severally con- 
sist, unless these substances are already in the soil. The case 
is so clear, it seems childish to offer arguments upon it. To at- 
tempt convincing farmers of this, might appear to be an insult 
to their understanding, inasmuch as it implies a disreputable 
deficiency of common sense, to say nothing of agricultural chem- 
istry. And, the fact cannot be disguised, that unless farmers 
understand this, agriculture cannot be expected to prosper 
though seed-lime and harvest are to continue till the day of 
doom. Many of our farmers seem lo expect results without the 
use of requisite means- this God never ordained' ibis a wise 
man will never antic pjte to attempt thus to secure them is a 
Mar upon natuie 

Pcrhap" next in importance to the farnipr alter a study of 
the =oil and vegetable and animal ph\Biologj is the theory and 
practice of thorough tillage In this we include ploughing, har- 
row ing lolling irrgation and drainage bccau-e on all these 
diflerent soil- depend in their adaptation and elfioiency for the 
be-t agiicultural icmuiieration Tillage ii based on principles 
of «ound philosophy The 'od is to be madi- peimeable as well 
as iich and it «houW be thus to the diplhs penetrated by the 
roots of any particular ciop Hard aud clammj soil can no 
more be a^'^imilated into veirelable fibre than whole kernels or 
ear" of corn cobs and all can he kneaded into dough for bread. 
In the foimi-r case as well as the IiIIli the compact substance 
must be madt, fine ^o that each particle tan be brought into 
contact with other particle" and peihaps with othei substances, 
for now combinatiooB Or solid masses of soil can no more bo 
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moulded into new substances or compounds, than solid masses 
of metal, tumbled together in blocks, without bein"; melted, can 
be formed into alloys. Hence, tlie necessity for ploughing, 
harrowiii<r, or otherwise pulverising; the soil ; and incideutally 
to the reasons eim-h for it the temperature ol it IB changed by 
being better exposed to the sun the e^ence of it is changed by 
being exposed lo the action ot the atmosphere e\halin<r what is 
not needed, and inhaling what is and it becomes a more co- 
pious reservoir for the mo slure which is to noun'ili the grow- 
ing plant- A thm "o 1 can ) ol 1 but a small q lantity of mois- 
ture for the nourishment of ^egttation In a few di\s under a 
scorchiuff eiui all «ill be evaj rjted and the soil will become 
as dry U9 ashes. Then, for the want of moistuie, vegetation 
will languish and die ; but if the soil were in a condition to hold 
moisture to the depth of fifteen inches instead of five inches, 
this supply of vegetable nourishment would last three times as 
long. To suppose a thin soil will hold moisture as long as a deep 
one is as irrational as to suppose water in a waah-tub, eighteen 
inches in depth, will evaporate under a hot sun as soon as that 
in a milk-pan only three inches in depth, whereas five-sixths in 
the lornier will remain after all in the latter has disappeared. 
This i'i another argument (or deep or snb-soil ploughing, as well 
as ftr go(d tillage to piornote agiicuUoral prcptntj 

Irrigation and drainage where re=p ctivelj wa iti-d are es- 
sential to the best results m husbindrj Tht-ir influence may 
be rendered forcible h\ a fam hir illustration Suppose two 
quarts tf water were the requisite quanlitj for being used in 
converting a given measure of Horn mto dough for bread but 
one person engaged in doing it puts in but one quart and an- 
other one equallj unskilled m the proeess puts lu four quarts, 
would either of them produce good bread' Bj no means. 
The fist woiH have to put in another quirt and the last 
would be obi ged to double the amount of her flour So it is 
with moisture in the f.oil. If it is too drj water mu^ be ap- 
plied to it. If too wet, the surplusage must be removed, or 
good crops «aonot be expectad- Nature \t the best of chemialfl- 
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All her compounds are m ju=t proportions It is from her 
laboratory that human chemi ts derive all their slcil! Of her 
they take thtir best lessons Ti e best chemists are those who 
succeed best m o}eraling accorJin^ to her teachinos T) imi 
tale her is all thej attempt to do m the r vomponds of agncul 
tural science If they proposed to subvert the laws of na 
ture or to make improvements upon her domain well might 
the farmer denounce the r labors as hostile to agricultural pros 
pent) Such is not the fact and it will be fo ind that if agri 
culture ever becomet in this country universally ai d greatly 
prosperous science and practice must become handmaids in 
tilhng the soil and m every department of huobandrj 

The importance tf good tillage is shown in the products of 
the well cultivated girden It is well known how much is 
produced from a small piece of ground cultivate las a sarden 
An acre here will commonlj yuld as much as f ur or five acies 
■Bith ordinary fidd culture Th a i"" well known We haiL 
frequentlj thou ht there is is mu h real proht frim our own 
garden as from our farm jet the forn er is bj no means supe 
nor nor the latter inferior to farms generally found in the neigh 
borhood TAhy is there such a d fieienie '' Tor no other rea 
son than the difference in the care of the two Who would 
think of getting daily supphes from the kitchen cardcn if no 
more attention were besfowed upoi it than is customary in 
field culture ' In the one the ^A is from twelve to twenty four 
inches in depth m the other perhaj s fiom four to e ght laches 
In the one the so I is made fine and permeable m the other 
mach of It IS in lumps of from half a pound to two pounds in 
weight In the one the so 1 is amply furn sh.,d with the best 
fertilising agents m the ither it is comparatively as destitute of 
vegetable element as a worn-out animal is of blood and muscu- 
lar power. It is a matter of course that an acre of one will 
yield as much as four or five acres of the other. If far- 
mers generally would cultivate one acre where iheynowcul. 
tivate two. giving the same quantity of manure and applying 
the same amount of labor in one caae they have done in the 
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other, and their products will he increased, and their profits 
doubleJ. This is the way to make agriculture prosper. This is 
the way to make farmers think they get paid for their toll. 
This is the way lo make them feel proud and coatented, that 
they are farmers. 

The necessity for manures is protty generally admitted ; hy 
many, however, who do not seem fully to eomprehend the phil- 
osophy of that necessity. The admission is made, hecause it has 
beBTi so frequently seen, that without manures there is a partial, 
if not total failure of the crops ; but why it should be so is not 
always clearly apprehended. If this subject is not understood, 
one mi|Tht suppose there is no difficulty in understanding it. 
Let an attempt be made to simplify it. Let it be supposed a 
farmer has raised upon his farm forty horned cattle ; oxen and 
cows ; the bones of each one, to say nothing of the other por- 
tions of the animal structure, will weighon an average, seventy- 
five pounds ; three thousaud pounds in all. The principal part 
of these bones is lime m some of its varieties. Whence did 
these forty cattle obtain the lime for these bones, as well as for 
their teeth ? Evidently from the grass they eat and other food, 
for there is no other way in which they conid get it. But how 
tame lime to be in the grass, hay, and com ? They obtained 
it from the soil. Accordiiigly it is flviJent, the owner's farm con- 
tains thirty hundred pounds of lime less than though these catr 
tie had not been fed from it. Now if these cattle are to be 
Biaughtered and consumed on the premises, bones and all. there 
will be in the soil the same quantity of lime there was before ; 
if they be sold to the butcher for slaughter and consumption eUe- 
where, the soil of this farm will be impoverished to that amount. 
Should tke same process be continued on this farm, of raising 
cattle and sending them away for market, the lime will all be 
extracted from the soil, unless it be from time to time again fur- 
nished with if. Ever)' gallon of milk also, and every pound of 
cheese or butter, or every dozen of esgs sold from a farm, unless 
again supplied with the materials of which they are composed, 
reduce its capacity for future crops. 
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Were the farmer's wife daily to draw a quart of vinegar, sbo 
must as often as doing it, supply tlie cask wifh the same mea- 
sure filled with cider or some other liquid, or the time may he 
predicted when the cask will contain no vinegar which can be 
drawn. It is precisely so with the soil of her husband's farm ; 
if he keep extracting from it the elements ofvegetahle life, with- 
out the restoration to it of their equivalent he will ultiraattly 
tender it incapable of Melding crops The "ubjet-t not being 
understood, this has been done in hundrtd'^ of thousand eases in 
our countrj', thus rendering those locahties almost worthless for 
agricultural purposes This has deprived agriculture of the 
means of prosperity. This has brought the business into ds 
grace. The fault is not in the soil t it in those who have the 
care of it; not in its original organization or anv allotment of 
Providence respecting it but in tho=e who have robbed it of the 
elements of vegetable sustenince A eood financier is aware 
that unless he put monev into his pocket a* well as draw fiom 
it, he will soon have jioup to 'ipend ani mil be<ume bankrupt 
like the farm of which w ire speaking It is thp busine« of 
science, and of the saeniiiic firmer to preserve th >, equil brium 
of the soil; and if pit-erved no ocuipation is mort desirable 
than that of the husbandman — none is better remunerated 

The secret of bavig good ciops lies in the manure heap, 
and they will be good in proportion to its size and its qualitj 
If no manure heap is to |-p loiind on the farm (hu owner of it 
understands not his bu=iiie = ind is dtstm d to a cireer of 
poverty. He may haie thousands of acres of land but they 
will be like ships of n prcbanf! hiving no cargoes or IiKp the 
houses and stores of capitihsls having no temnls or hke gram 
mills having no com to be ground m each case northlpss 
temporarily at least, because they yield no income. A farm 
without a manure heap is not very unlilie a bank without specie, 
which will be imabie 1o make dividends because its bills will 
not circulate. Hence the manure heap is the same to the pro- 
ductiveness of the farm, that the gold mine and the mint is to 
thsbank; on each tha auxiliaxy is worth more than its prin- 
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cipal because the whole vitahtj and profit of the pnncipal 13 
ikuved trom the du\ilnry A farm without the manure heap 
13 as incompeteut to subserve its leg- Innate puipo^e as the 
grmdatoae without a crank or the plough without a plough 
share or the frame work ol a harrow without teeth W ho but 
a stupid fiol woiill chain his oxen or hoises to the latter and 
diag it o\Li his BOi! to puhuise it daj iltei daj jet this 
^^cul^3 be no moie stupid than to =pead the season in tilling 
ground as destitute of the powi-r to pnmote vegetation as a 
steam engine to operate machinery when theie is no hre in its 
liimaie Or the farm without the maiuie heap is Ike the 
horse having only three lego the fences and taxes for the 
one benig about equivalent in cost to the feeding of the other , 
yet both of no available conoidoration beeauae neither brings to 
the owner any income 

I et it be seen how well the farmer unoerstanls the phi 
losophy (1 manuring his soil let it be "een how well he per 
forms the dutie*. rendered imperative bj thi= philosophj let it 
he Eten whether he is enricbnfi: his soil is thejudidous stock 
piopiietor eau es Iho accumulation of fat and muscle in hogs 
dnd beef cattle or 11 exhaust ng- its eneT"j as leuchen draw 
blood from tht bick patient and hia future progre^? whether 
prosperous or advei«e — whether uttimatelj m affluence or 
povertj — ma\ be predicted with the certainty that the astrono- 
mer ciiculatce an eclipse Indeed his results may not have 
tie charader of mathematical accuracy but the\ will ap 
proximate vcrj near to it — as neir to it as an\ thing ciu depend 
ingin the smallest degree, on aught not of nature slaw It is af- 
firmed therefore, that the prosperitj of agiiculture may be 
made to rest on a basis more sure thdn that of anj other in- 
dustrial branch of enterpiise and labor To see a skilful and 
industnoua farmer become a pauper, and the inmate of a poor- 
house, unless induced by disease or drunkenness or «omo provi- 
dential ealamitj, would be a moit eitraordinai v occurrence — 
an event never to be expected Our panptrs both vagrant and 
genteel, come irora other localities than the farm Our poor- 
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houses are rarely to he tenanted b\ those who have heen ha 
hitually devoted to filhng the ground 

There art other autihanes to pro=perilj in agriuultare 
Nt\t in order good asricullural implementB maj be named 
It IE not here proposed to go into an enutnenlion of tho=;e 
needed on a farm or the particular models they should re 
Bpectivelv exh bit in order to answer in the bcit manner the 
purposes for which they aie i<.t gned We havi not space lor 
thie in the present essaj ITevcrtheless the prosptrLtj of the 
farmei depenis so much on a due appreciation of this subject 
we cannot pass over it withiut sayinu; a few words upon it 
V, hy has the plough been generallj substituted in place of the 
spade for ameliorating the soil' A\ hy has the fanning mill 
<*me into u=e for cleaning grain in place of old boreahs pro 
verbiallj capricious and coquettish in the lispensation of its 
aid ' Whv IS the revelling horse rake takinn the office of the 
hand rake and the reapms machine the office of the hand 
cradle ' It is to save time ' It is to do things at less coat ' 
Suppose one man were to do the tllage of his tornfield with a 
spade, as once practiced in some places, and another one were 
to do the same labor with one of the best modem ploughs, and 
what would be the consequence? Plainly this ; the crop of the 
former would cost from double q drupl f the coat of that 
where the plough is used. Wl y m ployed instead of 

horse-power for the conveyance f m h d ind all burdens ? 
Because it is so much cheaper d h moie expeditious ' 

Why is machinery taking the pi f m ! labor in making 

yarn and cloth, nails and cutlerj, ^g aid window sashes 
chairs and cabinet work, muskets and agricultural implements? 
For a similar reason. Machinery will do this quicker, cheaper, 
and better than could be done by hand. Those who operate 
machinery for this purpose may become rich, while those who 
attempt the same without machinery, will remam poor and 
without patronage. The principle here disclosed may be of 
universal application ; it appertains to every description of im- 
provement in the construction of implements and machines de- 
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signed to facilitate, cheapen, and perfect the processes of agri- 
tiilture. That farmer can never prosper who neglects to avail 
himself of such improvement, while his neighljors, who do avail 
the«u=elves of it, produce their crops at half or two-thirds the 
cost of them to hitn We maj therefore judge tolerably well 
of the character of the farmer and his piospLct=of success when 
■w-e inspeet tht tools with which his work is to he done 

Good stock IS also a powerful auxil arj m advancing the 
prosperity of the iaimer "ft hj is he accustomed to keep sheep 
instead of god-t" ai d hens und tnikejs instead of domesticated 
ciows and owls ' Foi the obvious i e i=on that there may he a 
profit in the former while none could b" exp<.aei m the latter 
This is sensible and il the principle were can ed out m all 
species of stock rural life would present some new features of 
interest; for, if it is wise fo select some species of animals for 
the farm, heeau'e of the remuneration thej ifiord and to reject 
others which di not aflord remuneration it is wiso also to se 
lect choice varKties of the ijame species and to neglect other 
varieties less valuable , especiallj as the cost of feeding the 
latter is about equal to that of feeding the former. A yoke of 
large, well-built, and well-broken oxen will do more labor than 
two yoke of inferior animals not well trained to work. Hence, 
if the former can plough as much ia one day as the latter can in 
double the time, and at the same rate for any longer period, it is 
clear that all is saved between the cost of feeding one yoke and 
the cost ot feeding two Nor is this all If the mferior ones 
are worth seventy hve dtlUrs each joke and the otheis are 
worth one hundnd by keeping the one instead of the other 
there is a gain ot fifty dollari, in the mvestment Similar is the 
difference in the econo ny of keeping good horses and poor ones. 
The same principle applies to fchL'-p cows and hogs The 
expense of keeping good and poor sheep must be about the 
same jet the wool of the one maj be woith double the wool 
ot the other With Jarge wool growers the advantage from 
the choice breeds sw eUs to a large amount and in small flocks 
It IS one of the several items on which all wise farmers look for 
16 
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be prosperous and contented. 

The farmer who calculates on prosperity will not neglect his 
fences. Fences are not indeed, like manure and good stock, 
hia productive capital ; they are rather the means for preserving 
such as is productive. They are analagous to the boxes con- 
taining merchandise, or casks containing sugar, or flour, or wine, 
or molasses. Without these enclosures, the articles for which 
they are designed, would sufier injury — in some instances would 
perish Packing hoses, and sacks, and casks are not then to be 
deemed irrelevant and a, superfluity in the business with which 
they are connected : nor is the cost of them an eicreseence 
which IS to be removed. It is so with the farmer's fences ; with- 
out them he would often be unable to preserve what belongs to 
bim. Hia crops would be in perj)elual jeopardy from the 
ravages of auimaJs running in the highway and upon c 
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lands. Without them evetj'thiiig that had grown would he 
Bwept away hy the lawless depredation of such hungry maraud- 
ers. And, where fences are seen in a ruinous condition ; fallen 
down from violence or decay, the conclusion is unavoidable that 
the owner of them is poor and will be poorer still, or that he has 
none of that intelligence or amhition that makes a farmer inde- 
pendent. Strong and well made fences on a farm, and particu- - 
larly by the road-side, are the best kind of evidence to the trans- 
ient observer of good husbandry ; and, when near the mansion, 
all well devised and well painted as well as strong, they are 
also evidence of good taste in the proprietor, not less than of 
thrift. Such exhibitions of good taste create a peculiar charm 
in rural life, no where else to he found ; in simplicity resem- 
bling the manners of those who dwell there, and in rustic beauty 
the fair forms and the delicate Inies, that spring «p like en- 
chantment amid the undefiled bowers of nature's realm. 

Anolher incident and evidence of agricultural prosperity is 
the fair condition of the farm cottage or mansion, as the case 
may be, and the out-buildings connected with it. The early 
settlement of our country was unfavorable to that degree of taste 
and comfort which should be inseparable from rural architec- 
ture, but which is frequently wanting. The first residences in 
a new country are usually cabins or other cheap structures, sim- 
ply affording a defective shelter, and wholly without ornament. 
These from time to time are removed, or enlarged by successive 
additions, according to the necessities or the means of the occu- 
pant?. Of course nothing like uniformity, or architectural skill 
was seen in them. They as little resembled each other as the 
different trees in the adjacent forests. Perhaps, however, an 
exception to this remark should be made for the log cabins, which 
could not well admit of great diversification in external appear- 
ance, or internal arrangements. The effect of this was a gen- 
eral want of taste on the subject ; and, if nowand then, an in- 
dividual was found having the means and the disposition, to 
erect a house calculated to please the eye, as well as to be in 
oonforraily to established principles having reference to domestic 
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comfort, it -was difficult to secure the services of one competent 
to perform the labor. Hence, till within a few years, in most 
sections of our country, it was no easy thing to find any evidence 
that scientific aruhiteoture ever entered into the imaginations of 
the people. 

There has not only been a neglect in the conntry to culti- 
, vate tasl* for agriculture, hut the whole subject has been gen- 
erally viewed with iiidi Here nee, and in some instances, not rare, 
with disdain. Perhaps tbis, under the circumstances, is not 
very unnatural. However, it is easy to convince most persons, 
even of moderate mental culture, that such views are not only 
unsound in themselves, but are inconsistent with views enter- 
tained by the same persons, on other subjects. A vast many 
farmers who have burlesqued everythinir like architectural taste 
in the conatruetion of enclosures for their wives and children, 
have erected barns, horse slables, and cow pens, on the most 
approved plans, both in reference to appearance and utility. 
Nor are ihey wanting in due appreciation of all nice jminta in 
the formation of ploughs, waggons, harrows, and other agricul- 
tural implements. In the latter they are mechanical philoso- 
phers of the first grade, and their quick and well balanced per- 
ceptions upon all matters of fancy, are equal to their skill in 
deciding on their respective adaption to the purposes for which 
they are designed. To us it seems absurd that such regard should 
be had to the things named, to the fashion of our garments and 
other personal ornament, for which even savages are not insensi- 
ble, and to pleasure vehicles of every description, and there should 
be such an apathy for every feature of beauty or family conve- 
nience iu the form and style of dwelling houses. To us this is 
perfectly absurd and inexplicable. 

Extravagance and great expenditure in the construction of 
them, especially where the means of the owners are inconveiti- 
ently impaired thereby, is always to be discouraged. Our theory 
is to build cheap houses, as well as expensive ones, upon cor- 
rect principles and in good taste. It costs little or no more to 
make a pair of boots or shoes, perhaps not aa much, as they are 
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now made by first-rate workmen, than to fashion them in the 
form of a ram's horn, as worn in the reign of William Rufus ; 
or, aa worn in the time of Chaucer, when the points were so 
long that they had to he chained to the knee in form reBembling 
a church. It is much h> in the co struot on of } onses (rood 
taste, economy, and adaption to the r lee t ite parjoses are all 
in harmony in rural architepti re ne her s at ^ar ance w th 
the others. And, it is a fact \ h c! cannot be controverted be 
cause it is sustained by the best evper ee a d the most genu 
inely good taste, that the displa m the eo ntiy ol pla n and 
neat architectural skill adds much to tl e elega ee of rural 
scenery, mueh to the rational pleasure oi r ral 1 e and s an evi 
dence of agricultural prosperity as well as oi a growmp; refine 
ment ia those by whose agency this prosperity is advanced- 
Human pleasure, save what is falsely so called coming from 
a gratification of the senses, is the result of harmony between 
nature and well cultivated intellect, or of a commingling of so- 
cial affinities of kindred mould, or of the moral tendencies of the 
soul in their higher efibrts to assimilate with the nndefilcd spirit 
world. The first of these sources of human pleasure embraces 
aJl matters of taste, not the least of which is the rich display of 
artistic skill in the economy of civilized society, architecture be- 
ing perhaps the moat prominent. 

It is difficult to conceive where can be found landscapes of 
more beauty than are exhibited in rural districts among the farm 
houses, out buildings, or rustic or well painted fences of an in- 
dependent and enlightened yeomanry. Here the sojourner may 
sometimes pursue his winding way for half a day's ride, where 
every knoll and every greenwood opening presents some new 
type of cottage devised ingenuity. At one point the native for- 
est still lifls its lofty and wide spreading tops, as if all were the 
work of creation's dawn ; now and then projecting cliffs, with 
here and there dark ravines and sparkling cascades. Near by 
Stands fhe New England mansion of the last century, with Its 
Bides of sheathing, its rusticated corners, its massive window 
caps and cornices, and its heavy substantial balustrades. Hot 
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of mammoth barns, a com crib, a work* 
nd a camag-e house, with the eiitangle- 
appear ia one g;roiip. Around 



far distant is a br 
shop, cattle she<3f 
ments of fences and gates, so ; 

the first bend in the highway comes to view the above 

ture, but rendered even more attrautivi; by its shrubbery and 
flowers. Here too is the peach and the nectarine, bending un- 
der a mass of rich fruit. Adjacent is the full orchard with the 
best varieties of the apple and the pear in full perfection and 
ready for harvest. The road side leading either way is lined 
with transplanted forest trees of vigorous <rrowth and rich foliage, 
™ walnut, 

•" arity of 

" tn simple 

d h m b ach in 

g°o - ^ d (, _then 



tnbuled of their treasures to 
maj be seen m neir pros m 
pine bj another the hernloi 
gum with il= healthful od: 



beautify each eho' 
H the veneriblp 



spot B3 one 
m and the tall 
1 t) e biNam bj another the 
d the dehcate mountain ash 



with Its enduring berr cs by anolhtr the catalpa the locu'^t 
the ahaiUbus or the hnden and others too divorsihed in their 
lineaments to be even hastily specihed miles" bj a practi ed bo 
taliist &uch a development of rural beauty ind simplicity is 
surelj anevdence of a highly piogressiug state of agncultmal 
prosperity 

blancea at rural occupat ons and rural interests are as inter 
esting to the philosopher a" to the political e(onomi>it for they 
not onlj lead to coinmeicial results but evbibit nature in an 
attitude to modifj and improve the moral susceptibilities of 
man The heart must indeed be cold and hard which receives 
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no new impulses from the teachings in the volume of physical 
science. There is not only a beauty in nature seen no where 
else, but there is a magnificence in her, which enlivens faith, 
and securts a homage commensurate wilh her hroad domain. 
What is there in the ledgers of merchants and bankers that pan 
fill the soul with admiration like the illimitable prairie of 
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LIFE ON THE FAKM. 

wheat, its surface rising and falling as the wav f 
Look at the cornfields of the farmer, bowing dow 
weight ; look at his rolling meadows, as it wer 
their heavy burden ; look at his flecks and herd I 
formed, and sleek ; look at his orchards, display n. 
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every shade of color ; look at his kitchen-gardea daily supplying 
his table with an abundance of its choice producla, and say if it 
is in the power of a gold mine to cause so high an appreci- 
ation ? Is there not a moral Buasion in. the one not in the 
other ? And does not this auasiou cause an ecstacy and fervor 
in the soul never induced by that metal, or any conventional 
evidence of its existence T We apprehend so ! We apprehend 
the latter is powerless compared with the former, in siich mini- 
strations. The influence of gold on the aflectiona is sordid and 

degrading. The influence of nature upon them is the reverse 

it warms and expands the heart, creating aspirations that rise 
to the author of nature. 

To the farmer nature is an august temple ; the broad horizon 
its gilded walls; the trees its fina pillars ; the mountains and 
hills its high altars, and the sky its lofty dome I Here he may 
daily hold communion with her ! Here he may daily burn in- 
cense : In this temple is no difference of cast ! All are of one 
brotherhood, one faith, one hope I In other temples there may 
be heresies, bigotry, and false worship 1 But if heresy, or big- 
otry, or schism, or false worship spring up here, they come 
from other teachings than tho&e of nature herself 1 How the 
young heart here bounds and rises upward ! The blush of the 
morning in the season of flowers is not more beautiful and 
fragrant, than that of j-oulh when inhaling their odorous breath, 
and before having been defiled by disease or sin. Tho nearest 
approximation of our species to the image in which we came 
from the hand of God, is when in the joy of childhood we thus 
sympathise in the harmonies and unite with the melodies of the 
wide creation. Here, too, mankind in its mid-day enerey and 
glory, is confirmed and invigorated according lo its first faith 
and love: And here, also, tottering old age is occasionally 
rendered buoyant, and cheerful, and happy, and then lies down 
in peace, as upon the bosom of a beloved mother, to sleep till 
the morning of another life! We may then say, in devout 
aspiration, of the home of the husbandman, as the inspired bard 
said of Jerusalem, " Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces I" 
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A RURAL WEDDING. 

Eavly ill the morning of July 23d, 1816, when a resident of 
the village fo which allusion has beea repeatedly made in the 
foregoing pages, a young man of fine personal appearance, hut 
of plain and respectful manners, indicative of the best rural so- 
ciety, applied to us to go about ten miles that forenoon into the 
country to ofliciate at a wedding. As we had no acquaintance 
ill the town where it was to be, we felt a little curious, as Yan- 
kees usually are in regard to similar unexplained incidents, what 
shculd liave induced an application of the kind, attended with BO 
much inconvenience on his part as well as of inconvenience to 
ourseif, when persons might doubtless be had, at a less distance 
to perform the ceremony. He replied that there was no minis- 
ter of the denominalion fo which the families most interested be- 
loneeii in their neighborhood; and although they did not belong 
to the English Church, as he designated the denomination to 
which we belonged, yet the parties fo be married, of which ho 
was one, of a Sunday morning, three months previous, had been 
induced to attend the services in which we officiated, at the 
close of which a couple was married, and "they were so much 
pleased, that they resolved some day to be married according fo 
the form Ihen used in the Church. Hence, it had been arranged, 
by the parties, that this intention should be consummated, and 
all their friends, for four or five mile« around, bad been invited to 
be present, with a sfwcial view to witness such a wedding as the 
one they had seen. 

The fact cannot be disguised that we felt gratified at the 
personal compliment ; and, that the Matrimonial Service of the 
Epis-opil Church had made an impression on these strangers 
from the country so decidedly favorable. It was natural that 
we should have considered the facts stated evidence of the good 
sense and good taste of the couple becoming so prominent in the 
details of the present reminiscence. We did not hesitate, there- 
fore, to give an affirmative answer to the request made. We 
and the principal invited guests were expected to be present at 
16* 
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a mid-day dinner, soon after which the ceremony was to be per- 
formed. The details of this arrangement werenotquite in har- 
mony with the nsages with which wo were most familiar, but 
there was nothing obj eel ioti able on the score of lasle, and with 
the old-fashioned practice of eating dinner at noon, when pir-' 
sons most need it, we have ever been pleased, notwithstanding 
the great innovation now general in regard to the hour of eat- 
ing this most important meal. It will be perceived we could 
have had no time for unnecessary delay; and, as soon as prac- 
ticable commenced preparation for the mission on which we 
were to engage. The young gentleman took his leave of us with 
the assurance that we might be expected soon to follow him, and 
to reach the house of his intended wife by eleven o'clock or soon 
after. 

Before proceeding in our narrative, it may be interesting to 
young readers especially, to introduce some particulars connected 
with the institution of matrimony. That one of eaeh of the 
eexes was designed exclusively for the other is probable from 
the uniformity of numbers in the sexes. Had that not been the 
design of I'rovidence, the equality in the respective numbers of 
the sexes would not be so apparent as it is — with email variations, 
so far as statistics are possessed, it has descended from the first 
human pair to the present time, and it baa extended to all pla- 
ces of which we have knowledge. Had a plurality of one sex 
been intended for the embraces of a single one of the other, it 
may be presumed they would at first have been ereated in pro- 
ponions suited to suoh an enil. Or, if the sexes were to be left 
to an accideiilal or protniscons intercourse, the proportional num- 
bers of the two would not be alike at different periods and in dif- 
ferent places ; but, would be varied by external circumstances, 
as they mifrht arise. Il is well known, that in nature everj-- 
where, each pact is adapted to the end for which it exists. 
This adaptation is perfect, and so far as depending; on a law or 
principle in physical science, is unvariable. Where can excep- 
tions be found ? In what part of the material kingdoms is 
not this principle cognisable f And is it not from such damon- 
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strationB that we prove not only one Great First Cause for 
everj'tliing, but the perfection and infinitude of his wisdom. 

The number of males born is indeed a little greater than of 
females. Between diflurent writers there is some slight differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to this inequality. Mr. King, an En- 
glish author, calculates that in London there are ten males to 
thirteen females ; while in other cities and towns, villages and 
hamlets of that counUy, he says there are one hundred males to 
ninety-nine females. But Major Graunt, connecting the popula- 
tion of England, in. one estimate, supposes there are fourteen 
males to thirteen females ; and from this hypothesis infers that 
the Christian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable 
to the law of nature than Mahometanism, Mr. Detham, 
another writer agrees substantially with Graunt. and says, that 
for an hundred years in his own parish register of Upminster, 
though the burials of males and females were nearly equal, be- 
ing 633 males and 023 females in all that time ; yet there were 
baptized 709 males, and hut 675 females. lu other places the 
proportion is about the same Dr. Price, however, has sufEci- 
ently shown, that although more males are born than females, 
there is a coiibiderable diffeience between the probabilities of 
life among males and females m favor of the latter ; so that the 
males are more short lived than the females, there bemg a 
greater mortality among children as well as in adult age. when 
males are more liable to die from accident, great exposure, and 
excesses of living, Keresboom informs us that for a period of 
one hundred and twenty-five years in Holland, females have 
lived on an average from three to four years longer than the 
males. With respect to the difi'erence between the mortality of 
males and females, it is found to be nmch less in the country 
than in cities and populous towns; and hence it is afair inference, 
that human life in males is more brittle than in females, only 
in consequence of adventitious causes, or of some particular de- 
bility that takes place in polished and luxurious societies, and 
especially in great towns. The above vmters, from these pre- 
mises, have drawn the conclusion, already given as our own. 
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that tbere is ordinarily one man for every woman, and one wo- 
man for every man, the surplusage of male births being needed 
for the waste of life among males, at sea, in war, and other ex- 
tra hazards, from which females are exempt. 

An able French writer takes a more extended view of the 
subject, and as it is concise and clear, M'e introduce it with some 
modifications. He says, in Europe there are always more boys 
bom than girls, in. the proportions of 21 to 20, or according to 
others, of 25 to 25. On the other hand, he adds, as we have 
already stated, the mortality is greater among the male children, 
in the proportion of 27 to 26 ; in consequence of which, iibout 
the fifteenth year, the number of the two sexes are brought al- 
most to an equality — there being, however, a small surplus in 
favor of the male. But this surplus in the number of the men, 
even though it were three or four times greater, is carried off 
by wars, by dangerous voyages, and by emigration, to the cas- 
ualties of which the female sex are much less exposed. Thus 
the final result of this is, that in our climate, and in the latter 
periods of life, the women are always more numerous than the 
men ; that is, although there are more boys than girls, there are 
to be found more old women than old men. This difference is 
particularly observable at the conclusion of long wars. Accord- 
ing to Wargentin, it amounted in France, after what is called 
the seven years war, to 890,000, in 21 or 25 millions of souls ; 
and in Sweden, after the Northern war, about 137,000 in a 
population of two millions and a half. 

If the plurality of women were in the early instead of the 
later portion of life, there would be more plausibility in the ar- 
gument against the system of monogamy, that is, of marriages 
between one man and one woman. Such marriaffcs only are 
fitted to ensure domestic happiness, and to maintain pure mor- 
als ; such marriages only are indicated by the law of nalure, 
and they are sanctioned also by the soundest maxims of political 
economy. Some travellers have indeed imagined, that in warm 
climates there are more girls horn than boys ; and as the male 
iex is more liable to rapid destruction in such climates than in 
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ours the surplus of women must there become \ery great 
Hence MonttMjuieu unsounll\ couelu les that poljgamy imong 
those people admits of a very plausible excuse beeiuse the po 
<:ition from 'which he make» the infiiiLiice is not founded in faet 
The research s of Father Parennin m Chma the lists of bap 
tiems kept b> the Dani=h mi'SMonani.s at Tianquebar the van 
ous censu es talttn bj the Dutch at Ambojtia and Batavia and 
the obierrations madi, at Bd.gdad and Bombay bj tlejudiLious 
I\Lebuhr have denonstratcd that thi, number of children of both 
se\es is not nioie di proportionate 111 1 ot th^n in temperate cli 

In 'ipeaking of the mstitution of matiimony it is curious to 
consider the different ages at which the sexes under diflerent 
ci re u in stances arrie at a marriigeable "tate It baa generally 
been Buppo'e 1 that this state s altimed at the earliest age in 
extremelj Alarm countrits The Balb^rJ women are generally 
mothers sajs Milte Biun at eleven jears of age Butfon 
quoting from Thevenot lajs that in the kingdom of the I)ercan 
bijs are married when ten jears old and girls when eight and 
that then, ari- some which bear children at that age si that 
tbej ma\ be grandmothers befoie thej are twentj But if th s 
were purelj the effect of climate as Bufion imagines a very 
singular consequence would fullow The chmate which the 
negroes of benegal mhibit la certainlj warmer than Birbary 
and even that of the peninsula ol the Decoan. If, then, it is the 
influence of climate alone whinh accelerates the proper period 
for marriage among the nations of India, and which fixes it at 
ten or eleven years, the same influence should also fix it at 
seven or eight among the negroes. But so far is this from 
being the fact, all the accounts which we have consulted, seem 
to prove that the physical phenomenon in question depends 
rather upon the difference of race than that of the climate. 

There are other facts stll! more conclusive in support of 
Malle Bron's inference. All the Russian and Danish travellers 
who have given us written accounts of Lapland, and the other 
countries in the neighborhood of the Frozen Ocean, agree in say- 
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ing that the women in those regions become marriageable at a 
very young age. A Frenchman, who has seen much, and 
seen with observation, assures ua that that is true of the Swedes. 
In Russia the peasants often marry at the age of twelve years, 
Jn the Vivarais, a mountainous and cold tract of countrj', the 
natives are as soon marriageable as in the other provinces of the 
Koutb of France. And it is well known that the savages of oui 
own country, living near the equator, are wont to marry no sooner 
than those living near the [lole. With them the men do not 
marry before they are thirty nor the women before twenty. It 
appears then that we should consider this physical diflerenco 
rather as inherent in the particular race than as dependent on 
climate. The cause is often found in the extreme corruption of 
manners ; but, let it proceed from whatever cause it may, wo- 
men who marry and bear children at the early ages named, are 
liable to become old in all physical attributes at thirtj We 
know that it =o in India 

Perhaps it maj bo expected after detailing the aboie fieti 
that an opinion will he gnen ai to the proper age for persona in 
our own country to marrj W i.re all to be materially mfluenced 
m their plans for lorniing and consummating niatiimoniai al 
Iiances bj any rule furnished touebing this point the utterance 
(f ajudicious opinion would bo more important than it now is 
Webelieie such a question lo philosophic all j ol vast impor 
tance that upon a due rtgard to it tht future vigor of the 
race phjsieally and mentallj will g eath depend Keverthe 
less not one in a thousand con tempi all ug matrimony will be 
Iikelj to n-ive any heed to il Some perE< ns marry when their 
business or their personal eonvLmenee renders it desirable, not 
paying the least atfent on to age — perhaps not realizing that 
an\ important conseque ices can ri-sult from it. Others marry 
altogether from impulse putting leason wholly aside. No one 
should deny that the lormer of the'e two classes are wise in 
making marriage to =ueii an e\tent a matter of business, to be 
decided like other busmess questions on piintiples of reason and 
espedieaoy. btill the age of tho parties should not be over- 
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looked in treating a subject of Buch mdgnitude. Excepting in 
rare m^t^nces a regard to the latter might not overrule due re- 
gard to tVe bisincs features of the case. Our own persuasion 
1= thit marriage should not take pkce escept where there are 
strong ctunter r-on'iideraton'< till the physical developements of 
the whole sj stem in each of the parties are complete, and till 
their mentil powers haip reached if not maturity, a vigor that 
verrres towards inaturitv It is upon inch a hypothesis only 
that we txplain the difference of health, of muscular strength, 
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As marriage is a connexion existing in all ages, and proba- 
bly in all nations, though with verj' different degrees of strict- 
ness, it constitutes one of the most interesting phenomena for 
the inquirer into the various manifestations and different devel- 
opements of the common principles of our nature. In almost 
all nations the day of marriage is celebrated with religious cer- 
emonies. Nothing is more consonant to the feelings on such 
occasions than to propitiate, by prayers or otherwise, the blessing 
of Heaven on such an union ; and the intercession of a priest was 
generally esteemed, in the early ages of the world, most effica- 
cious. With the most ancient inhabitants of the East the bridi; 
was obtained by presents made, or servict-s rendered to her pa- 
rents. The patriarch Jacob served fourteen years for Eachel, 
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double the time stipulated, in conseqiaence of tlie deception 
practiwd upon him by her father. It is a little amusing to wit- 
ness amidst the first seven years of service — a pretty strong evi- 
dence of the sincerity and strength of his afTection indeed — his 
credulity in not discovering for that period the deception of La- 
haa — a credulity or simplicity that would be likely to find no 
parallel novs-'a-dayB. To the present day the practice prevails 
among the Circassians, and the poorer Turks and Chinese, of 
obtaining the bride by presents or services to her parents. Res- 
pecting the customs of the ancient Persians, Babylonians, Indi- 
ans, and other inhabitants of Asia, ancient writers have left 
VS little or no information. It is only known that polygamy 
was customary with them. In. Assyria the following curious 
custom prevailed. Marriageable girls were put up at auction. 
Such as were handsome and attractive sold for large sums. 
The money paid for these was applied in. the form of marriage 
portions to secure husbands for such as had not personal charms 
sufficient to secure husbands. 

From the time of Moses, polygamy was prohibited among 
the ancient Hebrews ; and, if Solomon and others took several 
wives, thev rendered themselves guilty of a violation of the laws, 
particularly if these wives were foreigners. The Hebrews mar- 
red as the Jlws even i ow do very jouo^ On the day of the 
wedding the bridegroom being dulj anointed andornanented 
according to prescribed forms proceed d n company with a 
friend and followtd by several compin ons to the bouse of tho 
bnde thence veiled accordm" to cu tom and fuUowe 1 b\ her 
friends she was conducted to his own. house or the house of 
his f^ther The proccion was rendered cheertul andjojous by 
song' an 1 mus c and at Kter pi-riods bj torch lights Alius on 
to these lights 1" made in the pirable of (be ten lire ns On 
the arrival at the pla e of her future home the welding; feist 
was celebrated which continued for seven dajs unless the 
bridei^asa widow then only three dajs The nuplul for 
mality seems to have consisted in pronouncinT a blessing over 
the couple After the wedding meal the bridegroom and the 
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bride were conducted to the bridal chamber, where they were 
saluted with the melody of bridemaids. Among the Jews, if no 
physical objection is found to exist, males are allowed to marry 
when thirteen years and one day old, and females one year 
younger than that. Friday is the appropriate day for those of 
that nation now to marry ; and, it ia ordained that on the even- 
ing previous to the ceremony, the bride, accompanied by fe- 
male friends, shall perform regular ablutions. 

The early Greek marriage ceremonies, it may be inferred 
from Homer's account of them, had their origin in those of the 
Hebrews, for several of them are the same in substance. The 
Greek bride, veiled from the shoulders, was accompanied from 
her father's house to that of her husband, with torches, merry 
Eoii''B, and playinrr upon the lute and the harp. On their airi- 
vairthere was danci.^g ^d songs, and the bride attended the 
bath and received appropriate persona! decorations. The house 
was also ornamented with wreaths ; and fruits were cast upon 
the bridegroom and the bride, as a symbol of plenty. As a 
pledge of their perpetual fidelity, the aile of the carriage m 
whi^h thev.rode was burnt, to indicate that she could not rfr 
turn to her former home. At Athens the pair ate a qumce, m 
connexion with other rites, probably in imitation of the pome- 
granato eaten by Proserpine while walking through the lovely 
fields of Elysium on occasion of her nuptials with Pluto. At 
Lacedemon, among the marriage ceremonies, it was customary 
that the bridegroom should carry ofi' the bride by stealth. 
Rarely on these primitive marriage occasions was there any lack 
in the profuse display of flowers, universally the tokens of joy 
and gladness ; and, on some of them the female aitondants of 
the bride, carried a sieve, a spindle, or some other implement of 
female haudicrafl:, as symbols of domestic life. 

The Romans were not deficient in nuptial observances. Oa 
the day previous to marriage, the bride made a sacrifice to Juno 
or Venus or both On the day of wedding, she received bndal 
omamenis ; a wreath of flowers, the tunic of matrons, a wool- 
en zone about the wabt, a red veil about the face m tokea ot 
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bashfulness, and shoes of the same color. After the completion 
of the sacrifices and other religious rites, the couple seated them- 
Bclves upon the fleece of the victim offered in saerifice, in allu- 
sion to the original dress of man, and the domestic duties of the 
wife. In the evening, the wife was led home by the hridenroom ; 
she resting in the arms of her mother, or one of the next female 
relatives ; the whole in allusion, as supposed, to the rape of the 
Sabines. The music of the lyre and the flute accompanied the 
procession, during which the bridegroom scattered fruit among 
the people. The bride was lifted, or stepped gently over the 
threshold of her parents' house, and of that where she entered, 
this part of the dwelling being held sacred to Vesta, the protect- 
ress of virgins, These thresholds were strewed with flowers, 
and she was preceded by the boy Camillus, carr^'ing in a small 
box her personal ornaments and the amulets for the future off- 
spring. Arrived at her new residence, she hung woolen bands, 
as signs of chastity, at the doorposts, and rubbed the posts with 
the fat of hogs and wolves, to guard against enchantment. Her 
first step into the bouse was made on a fleece, the emblem of 
domestic industry. The keys were then handed over to her, and 
both she and the bridegroom touched fire and water as sinus of 
chastity and purity. 

Of the marriage rites of the ancient Celtic and German 
tribes, as little is known as of the ancient Asiatic tribes ; and, 
in the little which is recorded, the ancient authors, in some par- 
ticulars, contradict each other. They are almost unanimous, 
however, in stating that the ceremony of buying the wife was 
customary with them ; but. it is doubtful whether polygamy 
existed among them or not. C^sar says it prevailed among the 
Britons; others say the same of the inhabitants of Spain, The 
(Jermans and Gauls seem to have had generally but one wife ; 
yet, exceptions are known. According to the historian, Adam, 
of Bremen, polygamy was common with the ancient Saxons. 
Among the ancient Germans, the marriage of a free person 
■with a slave was punished ; and if a slave seduced a free girl, 
he waa beheaded, and she was burnt. Although the suitor 
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paid a price to the father of a girl and she became betrothed, 
if he delayed the marriage longer than two years, the engage- 
ment was dissolved. After marriage, the wife was deemed to 
be inseparable from her husband, so that divorces were rare, 
and a violation of matrimonial fidelity was punished by death. 
The Mahometans consider matrimony as a mere civil con- 
tract ; and they practice polygamy. They may have four regu- 
larly married wives; in addition to these, concubines which 
have been purchased, are held permanently ; and they are also 
allowed to hire wives, whose obligation to Jive with a man lasts 
only for a limited time. Generally, nevertheless, the Mahome- 
tans have but one wife ; the wealthier sort have two ; the 
very rich, still more. With the TitrliS, the marriage is conclud- 
ed upon between the parents, and at the most, the contract is 
only confirmed before the Cadi. Generally, the bridegroom has 
to buy the bnde ; most commonly they do not see each other 
before marriage. The bride is coi d icte I o horsebact, closely 
veiled, to the bridegroom. It is a real misfort me for a Turk to 
he obliged to marry a daughter of the s iltan for he prescribes 
the present to be made to the \ri\e and the h isband is requir- 
ed to follow her in all things, '^o many preseits are required, 
the husband is frequently ruined. In Arabia, if a young man 
is pleased with the appearance of a girl in the street, where the 
women always appear veiled, he endeavors to get a sight at her 
face, by procuring admission into a house where she frequently 
comes, and remaining concealed there by the aid of some kind rela- 
tives. If he is pleased, he makes a bargain with the father, and 
the contract is signed before a ehiek After the usual ceremo- 
nies, baths, and entertainments, the Arab awaits at his tent the 
arrival of the bride, who is conducted thither by female friends. 
On entering she bows, and receives a gold piece pressed rn ^-r 
forehead. She is then carried by him to the interior of the 
tent ; around which the bride and other women danpe all night. 
The Laplanders marry very early ; but a youth is not enti- 
tled to take a vrife till he has caught and killed a wild reindeer. 
His friends first court the father of the object of his choice with 
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presents. If the proposal be accepted, the young man is admi^ 
ted to the presence of hi'* lair one and offers her something to 
eat which she rejectb bcfori. company, but accepts in private. 
He also promises «edding clothes and makes presents of rings, 
spoons cups and silver com Thp richest also give silver gir- 
dles and silk or cotton nei,kerchiefe The parties being thus 
betrothed the young man is allowed to visit his mistress from 
time to time and as everj visit is purchased from the father 
■with some fre^h token of obligation the courtship is somelimes 
prolonged for two or three \ears At last the banns are pub- 
lished in the Church and the marriage immediately succeeds 
their publication hut the bridegroom is obliged to serve his fa- 
ther m la « for four jearsaiter marriage. He then fakes home 
his wife and her fortune, which ordinarily consists of a few 
sheep, a kettle, and some trifling articles ; but the dowry of the 
wealthy consists of from thirty to forty, or even eighty reindeer, 
besides vessels of silver and other utensils. 

In the Russian provinces, when a man has fixed upon a 
young woman whom he wishes to marry he repairs to her 
dwelling, and addresses himself t h m tl e or nearest female 
relative, in language to the foil ^ n R t- Bring forth your 
merchandize ; we have money to e I a g f t I" The vounff 
woman is then introduced, and tl t m a settled. More 
commonly, however, the matcl n d ] by the parents, or 
friends, before the parties have seen eaih other. The bride is 
afterwards carefully examined by a number of females ; and if 
they pronounce her to be free from personal defects, and of a 
(.00 i di'^position preparations are made for the wedding. On 
tl e da) api otnte i she is crowned with a garland of wormwood ; 
and w len fhe ] rie t has concluded the ceremony, the clerk, or 
sexton lhic«« i handful of hops upon her head, wishin<r she 
ma> pro.*. a« fru, f ! as that plant. . She is then led home with 
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^eremouies; one of which consists ii 



br.de presentm^ her husband with a whip of her own making, 
m token of -iubmi^ion, and he fails not to employ it as an in- 
Btrunient of h s authority But the barbarous treatment of 
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■Wives b> their husband" which formerlj CYteiided to the putting 
them to the torture ore^ento death i- now guarded against 
either by the laws of the countrj or by particular stipulations 
in the marriige contract Mamage among the Tartirs coiisi«ti. 
m the purehiso of a female from her fi ends— from twenty to 
an hundred reindeer i" the common price — but when thev are 
not to be had, the Uu=b<ttid elect agrei-s to sen e the father a cer 
tain time for his daughter The Tartars admit polvgamy but 
the first -wife is the chiel and the other" are her attendants 

Mamage is celebrated imong the Japanese with manj ndi 
culous ceremonies and often with great pimp The princes re 
cene iheir brides from the hands of the sovereign and the 
marriages of the vassals are regulated bj their lord* Among 
the middle cksses in the cities the busine'.s is arranged by the 
parents The -wne^ bring no portions but are p.i chased of 
their parents ind reKtious to whom handbome daughters or 
wards are often a source of greit wealth The bridegrocm 
most commonly sees bis bride lor the ftr=t time upon her being 
brought to his bousi. from the temple when, the nuptial cere 
mony has been p'-rformed and where she is clo ely veiled from 
head io foot 1 the weddina; dij the bride 'i tteth arc black 
cned with eorro= ve liquid and they ever remain bo In ■wmc 
parts of the empire herejebrows are also shived oS After 
marriage the wives of the nth ir- mostly confined Io tlieir 
ow n apar ment" those of the olher clas". = \ iMt their relalion- 
and appear m pubhc but are distingui'^hed by greit reserve 
and modest; Tbt mirriasres if the Cdlmucl>s -ire celebrated 
on bor-eback On the appointed da\ for ih^ nuptials the bride 
mounted on a fleet h r^^ rides off at lull sicid Her Iniu 
pursues , and if he overlak.s her -^h b corner his wile without 
further cerernonj But if the woman be di=inclined towards 
her pursupr she will not Buffer him to overtake her and conti 
nues her fl ght at plt,a=ure 

The modern Greeks "fdl reliin manj ot the amient nup 
tial ceremonies On the eve o! the wedding di^ the bnde is 
led by her female acquaintance in triumph to the bath attended 
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■with muBic. She proceeds at a solemn pace profusely adorned, 
and covered with a red veil The bri legroom and bride before 
their presenlatiuii at the altar have each a crown or chaplet, 
placed on their held- which during the ceremony are mter- 
t \ cup of witie immediately after the 
first to Iho tnarued coupli, then to the 
fi to the witnesses. Tke bride is accompa- 

lids, who sedulously prevent lier from touch- 
she enters the house, which would be reck- 
splendid torch of Hymen blazes in the pro- 
ce d to the bridal chamber, where it remains 

. If by some accident, it be extinguished, 
m ag-es are drawn ; and, to prevent this, un- 

ft isiiiia is generally a simple contract, over 

no control. When a man is derirous of 
"> ^ g to the pirents, or nearest relatives of the 

ai 1 the r consent ends the business ; the 
g g ra lilted on the occasion. The settling of the 

to tnng is of much more importance, and 
"■ ™ th serious difflculiifs. "When, however, 

lends of both parties assemble, the mar- 
after a day spent in festivity, the bride is 
f her husband, either upon his own shoul- 
fiiends. The wife does not change her 
Qi is kept apart from her husband's property, 

bis ill treatment force her to abandon him. 
A".oiigthe Caffres polygamy is general, and wives are pur- 



chased for cattle. The n: 



riage ceremony consists in the bride'; 



drinking milk presented by the bridegroom in the presence of 
the kraal, after which a numbur of cattle are slain, and a festi- 
val, accompanied with music and dancing, is kept up as long as 
they last. 

With the Hindoos, any one wlio marries out of his caste, lo- 
ses all his privileges belonging to it. They marry their chil- 
dren very early, often in the seventh year. When the marriage 
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18 agreed on, gifts are sent, with song and music to the bride 
bandar ones are returned to the biiJegroom On the day be- 
foie the marriage, the bndegroom, adorned with a, crown and 
fiowere, proceeds through the city, accompanied with music, 
and attended by joung men of his own occupation, in paldti- 
quias, carnages, and on horseback The hride does the same, 
on the day ol the wedding, attended by her joung female ac- 
quaintance In the evening the wedding takes place A fire 
la hghted between the couple, a silk cord wound rouad Ihera, 
and a kerchief folded up is placed between them, after which 
the B a p a t in formula, the purport of which 

is, th t ll h b d 1 1 1 ive suffitient support to the wiie, 
and th t h ht t h faithlul to hei marriage vows. In 

Pegu th nab ght and generally only for a certain 

time I S n th ! b 1 may have, besides the legitimate 
wife tV 1 se 1 Id however 

sold 1 I CI a tl w h 

wive 1 ra tl o f dL hue Th 
each th b f th t ts 

thei jdwtln ad h 
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erenced, and as civilization becomes advanced marriage feBtivi- 
ties are conducted with proportionable increaaod solemnity and 
simplicity. The case*! already eiien go to the establishment of 
this point. Others may be adduced 1 et us »:ee how matters 
stand in the South Sea Inlands There if the union contempla- 
ted is between parties of rank four large piles of plantain, yams, 
cocoa-nuts, bread, fruit fi h cikes baninas with a baked pig- 
on top of each, are, early in the morning arranged in front of ' 
the house of the bridegroom and the spectators assemble around 
them decked in new dresses, and their bodies anointed with sweet 
oil. Then the bride, closely veiled in fine matting made from 
the bark of the mulberry tree, is brought to the same place, and 
her feet, hands, and face being first anointed with sandal wood 
and tumeric, she takes her seat, and mock duels with clubs are 
performed in her presence, followed by boxing and wrestlino- 
matches, after which the bride and bridegroom, accompanied by 
their friends, who sing as they walk, enact a sort of procession 
before the spectators, who greet them with loud acclamations. 
The bridegroom then commences a dance with his young men 
attendants, during which the bride is led into her future habita- 
tion ; the heaps of provisions are next distributed or scrambled 
for, succeeded by another hosing match ; and the lighting up of 
the abode of the bridegroom, with singing and danciuf in the 
evening, concludes these somewhat barbarous festivities. 

In Spain, the warm climate and temperament of its people 
are exhibited in the poetical ceremonies attendant on courtship 
and marriage. When a mutual understanding has taken place 
between the young people, a night is appointed for the hetrolh- 
ment, and the lover seeks the fair one's abode, which is decora- 
ted with festoons and flowers. He is accompanied by torch- 
bearers, musicians, and attendants, who form a oircle round the 
house, and a senerade is performed of the most flattering kind ; 
and when she had been Bufficiently woed, the coy maiden opens 
a little window, and asks what the gentleman wants? This 
leads to another rapturous burst of musical tenderness, and at 
last the lady throws down the garland from her hair, and promi- 
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ses everlasting constancy ■ the muaicians immediately strike up 
a triumpbant alie^'ro the wmdowB are illuminated the maiden 
and her parents come out and conduct the sercnaders into the 
house and firing oi guns ind shouts of jo\ resound through the 
calm delicious air of Valencia The day of the marriage is 
celebrated with musical entertammeats horse races anddivei" 
oth(,r aransemeatb and at midnight the hr degroom bears awaj 
*b\ main force the bride who is detained as long as possible by 
her com pan on s to the bcautifil arbor for their retirement on 
the terrace upon the roof of the house 

The Moer of the S\\i=iS cantons commences his courtship by 
the more truh romaut c ofiering ot a houqi et of flowers ga 
thered on the brink of a precipice and to see his beloi(,d he is 
ohea forced to jouriiej manj leagues ever the mountains at 
night exptsed to the ii k of being wavKid bj jealous rivals 
When the object ot tl is nocturnal -nooing has betn accom 
ph=hed the -wedding da^ is fixed and preceded by musicians 
and bndemen decLud m gaj ribbons the jounger people walk 
to church ftllowi-dbj a woman bearing a basket of flowers 
The bridi, IS dreased in a pla ted apron red hce a floral ciowTi 
and a stomal her I pon wh h aie iniscribei her Christian and 
sirname aul the date of thi. jear and the eh ef brideman holds 
her by the apron Vt htn the religious forms are completed 
the spectator" obstruct the way of the bnlal partj who are 
obliged to give them wine leforethey tan proceei to the mI 
lage pubhe house where the festnities aro to beheld Here 
■^wiss dances are sueceeled b\ the appointed per'^on tak ng off 
ihu bride s virgm crown and casting it into the flames whoso 
raokliiig indicites that the joung ccujlc must not expect to be 
ree from raanlind" common portion cf ill fortune during their 
career Food i= also di tr hu od to the poor in an adjoining 
meadow and with the simple fcrior ot rel gions faith in moun 
taintus countries the newlv married are then conducted to the 
bridegroom 6 house which everybody enters after hr=t kneeling 
down and praying for the welkre of the wedded pair 

The Illj nans usually appear well armed and have their 
17 
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hats adorned with peacock's feathers, in compliance with an- 
cient prejudices, on nuptial occasions, and, even now, bloody en- 
counters are loo common, when rival Buitors insist on trials of 
skill. As their wedding lasts several days, each guest is daily 
furnished with a small tub of water wherewith to wash him- 
self, and each leaves in the tub some money for the bride, which 
thus augments her little dowry, of one cow and her wearing 
apparel. In some districts a ridiculous custom is observed, of ' 
the parents depreciating their daughter in set speeches before 
she is conducted to the house of the bridegroom, who says in re- 
turn, to the young wife—" Well ; I shall iind means to bring 
you fo reason : and to begin with you in time, I shall let you 
feel the weight of my arm." He then pretends to beat her, 
though his part of the business is not always confined to a mere 
form. Another curious ceremony at lUyrian weddings is during 
the wedding dinner, in the midst of which all the company rise 
up, and the bride ie expected to throw over her husband's house 
a cake, made of hard coarse dough ; the higher she can throw 
this, the happier will the marriage prove ; and if the cake falls 
on the other side without breaking, it is considered a convincing 
proof that she will make a good house-wife. The firing of pis- 
tols is common in these provinces on festive occasions ; and some- 
timea lor a week before the wedding a bride is expected to kiss 
alE the men who come to see her, in token of the regard which 
she shall henceforth feel for the sex of her husband ; and, on 
the day of her marriage the bridegroom's friends ride forward 
and piesent her -with a white silk handkerchief, which she re- 
turns and the me-senger then gallops back to the rest of their 
partj among whom the kerchief is divided, and who, ranging 
them«elves m a circle partake of refreshment, amidst the dis- 
charge of fire arms On arr ving at the bride's abode, the at- 
tendant ma dens listen an apple, encircled with flowers, to the 
top of the standard bearer s lance ; and, on reaching the church, 
the bride is the latt to dlight, though she has the privilege of 
assisting her father-in-law to alight. 

It would be needless lo give further details of the celebration 
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of matiimonj Our object is simply to show Ihe importance 
that ha'' e^ec^ where and in all ages been attached to it Aa 
iLiai tution iLilLnor lo no other one and lakiiig precedence of all 
others both iii jts a itiquity and its influence on eocieti merits 
this popular demonal ration The delails giien arc inoslly ilhis 
trative of the st.iitiments ot mankind on the subject iu tilt sub 
ordinate dasse" Amoig the corre pond iiff cld'ses m modern 
EOCiet\ under the influence of Chrisliaiiitj the celebration of 
marnage is reheved fiotn much of the jmblicitj and oflcnsiva 
cereraon) know n 1 1 eailv time= and at the present da\ 
where civilizati u and n.fined fctli ig do not giietoneto the 
current of pofulai u=age Marriaiie i= no lees than formerly 
viened as leading to the most prominent developments of the 
human character and to those primary combmations m socief J 
on \(hicb the di tincti\e featuies m families and coin mum ties 
111 futnre times \^ill mainly depend W ere it not for these 
new combination'; Ihe human family nould degenerate losing 
most of its elasticit} and buo^ancj as the ocean uoull become 

t t d [ ut d re the tides to cease flowing. Matrimony 

1 3 a al )gous, ill (his respect, to the tide? in the 

1 Bj h se agents, the realms in which they respee- 

Ij p a e 1 sfirved in ceaseless freshness ; and to the 

nd f m \* h dimunition, will subserve the great pur- 
po f I fi W dom in giving them existence. Were 

h la ot to take place — were families, century 

af ce J m tain, in all eases, like the castes of tha 

H d aura d perpetuity, it requires but little of pbiloso- 
J 1 a d n f I spirit of prophecy, lo see that the most 

] ly a d 1 bl hibitions in our species would be wanting. 
The 1 b a n 1 matrimony, in our time, and especially 
w h he na se i ciety, as intimated, is essentially relieved 
f m u m g ironies, and froni puhlic notoriety incou- 

n w h g d and is rendered impressive by the sanc- 

tions of religion connected with it. If there is any occasion in 
the whole current of man's earthly pilgrimage where an invo- 
cation for diviu« illuQiiaatioti, aod for an iocieased koes of aa- 
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ral responsibility is especially necessarj 't 's 1 en at the nup- 
tial altar, before God, and in the pres of h s p pi , two in- 
dividuals, with the sanctity of an oath, pi d h m 1 ea to each 
other, till death do them part, to perf m fa hfuU all the du- 
ties, in sickness and in liealth, of the n 1 nto which 
they are thus admitted. How could 1 un nd tender 
bride go out from the habitation and tear herself forever from 
the arms and the throbbing bosoms of father and mother ; and, 
how could they sustain themselvBS under such an abruption, 
were it not that the bridegroom thus solemnly and religiously 
promises to be to her even more than father or mother? If 
man or woman, ever has occasion to supplicate divine wisdom to 
unable them well to understand their duties, and grace faithfully 
to perform them, it is ^vhen standmg at that altar, and hearing 
the annunciation in the name of the Holy Tunity, that hence- 
forward they are man and wife, and that no one is to put asun- 
der those whom Hod hath thus joined together ' If the angels 
ever gather up human tears, and with them, on unwasting 
scrolls, make record of human events , and if the si(;net of Hea- 
ven IS ever so deeply imprcsed on such recoid of human 
events as never— never to be broken, it is on occasions of which 
■we here speak. 

At half past nine o'clock of the morning named in our first 
paragraph, well furnished with a good horse and chaise, we 
were on the road to C, and the house of Mr. Mann, father of 
Elizabeth Mann, the young lady so soon to become a bride. 
Although it was so near the reign of old Sirius, from time im- 
memorial slandered with causing the most oppressive tempera- 
ture in the whole calender year — a slander of which we were 
never guilty, for we no more believe the Dog Star has anything 
to do -with the suffocating heat of the latter part of July and Au- 
gust, than the moon basin stealing from the farmer's dinner pot 
the pork that is slaughtered when that lunar funelionary is in 
its wane ; notwithstanding the seaeon of the year was so un- 
promising we had a delightful ride. The weather was quite 
«od1, there having been a recent fall of raia. Of couraa thew 
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■was n du 1 1 y one, and as there had been no previous 

defic J t ccasion drought, vegetation was nearly as 

fresh h m tl of May. Besides the air was balmy and 

I'resh f n th f new inaJe hay. Everything, therefore 

coiit b t d tl I o render the journey ag-reeable ; and, if 
one J y 1 excursions under such cirouniitances, ac- 

cording to our notions, his taste is not a subject of envy. We 
did once in early life, journey alone on horse-back, when in ill 
health, day after day, for months, but never to our recollection, 
felt oppressed with solitude, although passing through dense for- 
ests. There was a language in the trees and the waterfalls that 
Beamed to supersede the necessity for human speech. In si- 
lence we could receive instruction, and be inspired with rever- 
ence, when meditating on the pathos of their moral suasion. 
So it was also, as we glided along to the mansion iu which 
t ffi t H 's altar, on the twenty-third day 

m m piece of woodland of chesnut, 

bout eleven o'clock, we observed 

the best class of New-England 

m ed a double or square house, with 

fi irfes projections. It was built in 

was surrounded with fruit and 

m ildings, so as to resemble a little 

w soon discovered a large number 

es fi s that this was the terminus of 

m ve were met on the lawn by Mr. 

T leman seen a few hours previous 

w s tobe the bridegfoom. Speedily 

m the house, and introduced to the 

mm m now to be so closely allied ; all in 

m ing the influence of rural compe- 

candidate for the bridal honors 

cresting, although evidently not 

Tl much intercourse with what 

u U d h be sou StiU ber mauoers were mit so stifi* 
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and formal as to be repulsive. Her form was decidedly good, 
her features regular, her complexion as fair and ruddy as nature 
could make it, and, especially with splendid black hair and 
piercing black eyes, tbat had won vict<iry from Ibe Scott of 
her choice, and would have won it, had he been as tall and as 
brave as Winfield Scott, the present senior Major Genera! of the 
armies of the United States. Such eyes in the farmer's daugh- 
ter, with the concomitants, fine womanly developements and 
rosy cheeks, are as sure of a good shot as the best rifle. Let 
them have fair play, even on the philosophical bachelor, and 
the game is secured. His philosophy will yield to the milder 
impulseB of his nature. Resistance will be useless. 

At the hour of noon the dinner tables were spread and la- 
boring under the weight of the most bountiful provision for a 
wedding entertainment. Not less than fifty of the relatives of 
the parties were present to partake of it. All were at ease, 
cheerful and happy ; all seemed to appreciate the proprieties of 
BUch an occasion ; all were joyful in behalf of the fortunate cou- 
ple, upon whom the future was opening with such splendid 
Beenery ; yet, these fortunate ones and their friends did not mani- 
fest boisterous exultation, as if peradventure thorns might not 
spring up where fragrant flowers were budding in the greatest 
profusion. If it is ever wise to throw restraint about an over 
buoyant spirit ; if it is ever the part of wisdom to let our mod- 
eration be known, and to rejoice with caution, if not with fear 
and trembling, it is at a time like this. Such appeared to ha 
the conviction of all jiresent. At the houae of a wealthy farmer 
it would be a vain effort, to convey by words an adequate idea 
of a sumptuous dinner — ^its tender and well savored meats, the 
young porker, the lamb, the mutton, the bacon and the chick- 
ens—the fresh and nutritious vegetables, new potatoes, squashes, 
beets, green corn, lima beans, canliflower, and tomtatoes — and 
not less palatable the rich fruit of the horticultural department 
of the premises, summer apples, pears, and apricots. We 
scarcely observed an article, not the product of their own premi- 
ee^ at oiihfi immediate neighborhood 
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However it is by no means a part of our present purpose to 
give a mn ule iccount of that excellent dinner Never in our 
lite have we thought enough ol what ve cat to spend the timo 
and pap(,r requisite lor writing such an account Probably if 
■we were now to attempt jt the most mti.restiiig portions to the 
gaetroiionier ha\e been iorgotten bj us The mo^t we now rt 
rneraher of it is the general impres=ion then made upon our 
mind and that incidentally fiom its connexion with what sue 
ceeded for we positively remember more of the iniidents of 
this wedding than of all the others we eier attended prior to 
the last twenty \ears at the commencement of which we re 
1 iiquished the caie of i parish Thia dinner wi' soon finishtd 
and the tables cleared The room' were then made read) 
chairs on one side of the largc-t parlor being reser\ed lor the 
brilegroom and bride Till the hour of two otlocli theip was 
% constant succession of other mvited fr ends and neighbors 
not at the dinner entering and taking their p!ate= wherever 
vacant chdirs could be found so that finally not an unoccupied 
nithe remained The whole number could not have been less 
than one hundiel — posaiblj m re As soon as all had (ome 
that were i,\pectid or as soon as there cei-ed to be accessions 
to the party impatience increased for the perforiQauce of the 
ceromonj and especial Ij because the rooms were so crowded 
4 message was sent to the nuptial suit that all was m readi 
ness jet thty came not — for fifteen minutes at leist all was 

Tht) Btili came not but there wis i re'ponse to wit tl at 
the hridegroom -ind bride desired first to see the minister 
Their request wis piomptl\ granted 

W e were not a little puzzled to imagine what could be the 
trouble However on enterin' their room the re^ elation was 
soon made The bridegroom and biide with their atfendints 
about then lioUing more demuie than the da\ required met 
us at the door We percei\ed some dilemma inthewa\ anl 
that thej had not cournce or tact to mate a jolie of it ind tell 
uB what thej wanted Jor a moment the\ were silent To 
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relieve them of the emharrassment, we hlandly said to them — . 
"Well, my good friends, what is the trouhle ?" Mr. Scott, 
with evident discomforture, replied — "We never used one of 
your Prayer Books, and never saw but one couple married, ac- 
eordiiig to your form of marrying, and are afraid we shall make 
mistakes in the service. If we do, we shall feel mortified, and 
our friends will laugh at us I Will you not marry us, as the 
Baptists and Preshyterians many persons?" "It is a hard 
case," said we, "if persons in your present situation cannot be 
indulged in having their own way, in a matter like this. We 
should like to gratify you — nothing would give us more pleas- 
ure ; hut, we apprehend, that afterwards you would be sorry, 
that we did not advise you otherwise I It has been understood 
by' your friends, that they were to witness a Church wedding ; it 
has been j"our wish and request to he married in that way : we 
have been invited to be present for that purpose ; and, now, if 
we were to substitute another service, they would be disap- 
pointed, and would have the best ground to laugh at you for 
your timidity. Hor have you the least occasion to fear perplex- 
ity in the service ; it is perfectly simple ; you cannot well make 
mistakes in it ; each part suggests what is to come next ; when 
once commenced, you will glide along in it, as readily and as 
naturally, as a carriage will descend an inclined plane ; and, 
you will be through it, almost u a consciously, so well pleased, it 
may be you will like a repetition of it " Hence, we look the 
Prayer Book, and opening at the marriage service, run it over 
with them, showing its brevity and simplicity, saying nothing 
could be easier. They seemed to yield a tacit consent, which 
led us to suppose all was then right. Accordingly, we returned 
to the parlor, expecting they would speedily follow, bo that our 
labors would furfhwith be at an end. 

nevertheless there was farther delay. The nuptial train 
were still missing. They came not, and minutes to those in 
waiting for them k'gan to be tedious like hours. All began to 
be dissatisfied at the procrastination, each asking some one near 
by what it could mean ; or making sagacious explanations for 
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it ; and, the venerable mothers of the bridal couple became eo 
fidgety, they could neither sit still or refrain from the despond- 
ing use of their tongues ; Mrs. Mann was distressed for fear 
that Elizabeth was suddenly uuwell ; and Mrs. Scott improved 
the alternate moments of silence in wondering why Timothy 
was causing such dtlay. Thus another quarter of an hour was 
spun out, when a secoad request was made that the minister 
would hold another parley with Hymen's unfledged disciples. 
Ko time was lost in eomplying with the request, for time began 
to be unusually precious ; there was no telling what new typo 
of perplexity was to exhibit itself; possibly, thought we, our 
journey hither will be to no purpose. On again entering their 
room, without an instant of hesitation, and with good natured 
surprise, we exclaimed — " Why, Mr. Scott, what in nature is 
the matter now ; has the bride any conscientious scruples 
against being endowed with your worldly goods as required in 
the service, when 50U place the niig on her fingt-r it she has, 
perhaps you would be willing to dispense with this portion of 
it?" "No, no sajs the biide as quick as lightning I 
have no idea of that We percened we had hit her m the 
spot, for the mischievous plav oi her bright ejes was f Uj man 
ifest ; the strong tension of the musclps in her counttnance 
gave place to a bewitth ng smile and in an iiittant the entire 
party was in a titter Not dispced bj deiaj to lose an} advan 
tage we had thus gained, we inslanlly added — IJVhat in the 
name of goodness, then, can be the matter — do tell — be quick, 
ibr the old folks are impatient to have it over 1" ■' The truth 
is," said Mr. Scott, " Elizabeth don't want to promise— (o serve 
and obey—&ad I had as lieve she would not— we wish you to 
omit this part of your service." 

" Oh, nonsense," we exclaimed, " do not all good wivea, 
having kind husbands, serve and obey them— that is, devote 
themselves to their interests, when nothing unreasonable is ex- 
pected, whether they promise to do it or not? We are not 
aware, that wives who have made this promise are oppressed 
with improper rcquiBltions, or that they feel the most slightly 
17* 
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and honestly in every part of it ; and, when it is over, provided 
either of you shall ieel dissaliefied, you shall be married over 
again, precisuiy iu your own way. Have no fear, it shall bo 
done : Ave you not satisfied now?" The flag of truce was 
promptly accepted; all sorry looks disappeared; one of the 
bride-maids, a little more ready in an emergency than the rest 
of the company, gave impulse to our remarks, sayinp, ■■come, 
Li'/zy, yoii cannot object now — don't wait any longer. I should 
like two weddings to-day — if you are not pleased with the first, 
you can have the second— we have pli-nly of cake and wine ;" 
The others said — " Oh yes, oh yes — now go along I" The silic 
dresses began to rustle, all feil into due order for an onward 
movement, and in less than five minutes, they were duly 
marshalled in the parlor, ihe frienils and guests all rising as 
Ihey entered. 

For a moment all was profoundly still ; we then said in the 
language of the Marriage Service — " dearly beloved, we are 
gathered together in the sight of Uod, and in the face of this 
company, to join together this man and this woman iu ho!y 
matrimony, which is commended of Saint Paul to bo honorable 
among all men. and, tberelove. is not by any to be entered into 
lightly or unadvisedly, but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, 
soberly, and in the (ear of God. Into this holy estate these two 
persons present come now to be joined. If any man can show 
just cause why ihey may not lawfully be joined together. Jet 
him now speak, or else hereafter forever hold his peace ;"' — ■ 
then turning to the persona to be married, it was added, as 
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part of the aaroe aervice— I require a,nd charge jou both, as 
vou wilt answer at the dreadful day of judcment when the 
secrets of all hearts shall bo disclosed that if eith r of jou 
know any impediment -nhj >e may not he lawfully joined to- 
gether in matrimon\ je do now conk s il for be ye «eU 
assured that if anj persons are loined together olherwiie thin 
God's V,otA doth alio v their marriage is not lawful ^^l. 
never witne'sed a more respectful attention The novdty of 
the service to the peiwn" present doubtless made it the more 
imprcs'^ive It v.o Id be difficult to conceive how language 
could he better adapted to such an occasion than that here 

After the customary pause thU the=e admomtorv addre=eea 
mi;iht be duh consideied we then said to the bridegroom— 
■' Timothy «ilt thou ha\e this woman to be thj wedded wife 
to hie together after btds ordinanci m the hoi) estate ol 
matnmonv ' VVilt thou love her comfort her honor and keep 
her in sickness and in health and forpakmg all otbero keejj 
thei only nnto her so long as \e both "hall hvi.'' Mtnfulh 
boldl) and piomptl\ did he answei— I will Upon wh ch 
we said to the biide— Ehzabeth wiitthou haie this man to 
he th) wedded husband to 1 ve together after Gols ordinance 
in the hol\ estate of matrimonj ' "W It thou obey 1 m and 
wrve him in -icUess and in health and fo <k ig all others 
keep thee only unto him so long as j both si all live? 
Oiadlj did we witness her own r =ponse eq all lo d and dis- 
tinct— I will ' True =ome of the g 1 on hear g 1 ose ob- 
noxious word* serve and obe-\ — shook their heads, as if that 

were a hard condition of matnmony The old folks appeared 
to think well of it 

The hands of the bi-idegroom and hnde being now duly 
united— and never had we witnessed a more sincere and hearty 
grapp— each m turn then repeated audibly the language 
of the aboie inlerrogatoiie- with a pledge of ceaseless fidelity. 
Whereupon the bndegroom plicms; a ring on the fourth finger 
of the bride s leil hand repeated after us in an emphatic tone. 
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— With this ring I thee wed and with my wordlj goods I 
thee tndow in the name of the Father and of the ->on and of 
the Holj bhost Amen The pnla at this as-suredij nodded 
and smiled as it were sajing we «onld promise la sen e and 
obej too if «e could get this hold of Timothy Scott s purse 
strings Thus ended with the usual pra>er and benediction 
the formal wrvices oi one of the m "i memordbk rural wed 
dings at which we e\er officiated 

Restraint was now thrown aside while a frofusion of cake 
and wine =eLmed to form the erowniog epoch of the dav We 
are wholly unable to sai how long it is since so palatable an 
appendage was decreed lor the maniaire ceremouj The 
longest iremorj of the present generation goeth not to the con 
trary we beheie and ih s we do kno« ihit more than 
eighteen hut dred years ago so important w as the juice of the 
grape esteemed on one of these occasions at least a dtfiriency 
of It was supphed bj the performance of a miracle This may 
be con=idered tantamount to all otl er authoritj for euch an ap 
propriation of it The u^o of wme Idte m-iny of the good 
things giien to vg often becomes an offence from ita abuse 
How far this is ground for being djscirded at weddings as 
well as on other occasions we pietend not now to di.eide 
■Whatever IS found injurious to health and morals should evi 
dentlj be reitcled Perhaps fewer objei lions can bi. made to 
this rule of conduct than tj most others 

Time passes away 6,«iftlj whire all are m good humor and 
consequentU happj Thii, i the great secret for which all are 
desirous. So it was here. The old family clock, which had, 
for the quarter of century, hRre been a faithful sentinel, striking 
five, admonished us that there were but two hours to sunset, 
and that preliminaries should be adjusted for our homeward 
course. These preliminaries at a wedding, wherethe company 
is large, consume not a little time. Accordingly, we entered 
upon them. As soon as this was perceived, a hnge piece of the 
wedding cake, the customary perquisite of the otEciating func- 
tionary's better half— provided he has one— was duly made 
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ready. We were not wanting in respectful attention to the 
parents of the bridegroom and bride, extending to them those 
congratulatioQS, at such a season always expected. Raieiy is 
the "future on marriage oceasions more bright and cheering than 
it was to Ihe^e eKcellent individuals. "We failed not to Impress 
this on them ; and we affectionately endeavored to encourage in 
them a thankful heart. Apparenlly they sincerely reciprocated 
every expression of kind regard for them. We felt like rejoicing 
Vf ith them. Others too in this numerons company had rendered 
themselves so agreeable as to be entitled to something more 
than a wholesale, hasty, and laconic recognition in bidding them 
adieu. Not a few of them were formally taken by the hand, 
where the grasp was mutuaUy ardent, as we withdrew from 

Nor did the wedded couple fail to receive more than ordinary 
atlenlion. The inciientthtthad led to adelay inperformmg the 
duties of our own mission seemed to open the wiy not onlj for 
an unusual 8>mpathy for them but to correct -ome miE appre- 
hensions, pre-umed to eMst with others present in relation to 
the obligations enjoined m the service just had in requisition 
We thought It wiSL not to let the opportunity to pass unim 
proved, "intimatmg this the whol- company bec.me ready to 
listen to our remarks Heni-e A^e -^aid to the bridegroom and 
bride—" You cannot be unaware it is a matter of c.urse that 
on our departure we etpTes=i in afiectionale silicitude for jour 
fulure happiness Be assured it is no common placL formalitj 
■with us for \ ourselves As little as it might hj som-" be 
imasined, considered that our per'^onal acquaintance commenced 
in the morning and perhaps will terminate for ever m the even 
ingofthe same daj— being only a few hours— we cherish an 
inexpressible desire to contribute personally in causing \ou to 
be happy ; to show by our act that vve are smcere m -wishing 
you so. The matrimonial union is often viewed m prospect 
as a rich and bemt hil garden hlled with tragraiit flowerb and 
luscious and nutritious fruit it may indeed be made snub 
when lU relations and responsibilities are duly appreciated and 
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regarded. On the other hand, it is not considered, that it may 
ever be like waste ground cursed wifh a rampant growth of 
noxious weeds ; yet, it may be so, if those to whom its care is 
entrusted, misap])rehend and neglect theee relations and respon- 
sibilities. It depends, then, much on yourselves, individually 
and unitedly, whether this union, into which you have just 
entered, he the one or the other of these states ; whether it 
shall be blissful like ancient Eden before man's defection, 
or like a polluted soil, rank wifh poison, subsequent to that 
defection. '' 

"Trominent among the responsibilities alluded lo is the 
one that caused delay in your recognition of it, a few hours 
r since. The promise, on the part of the bride, to serve and obey, 
has been to day and by yourselves, as well by others on other 
similar occasions, a subject of misapprehension ; sometimes of 
discord If the subject is properly examined all must fhii k alike 
about It no difference of opinion ean eMSt m reUt on lo it the 
reepon ibiiitv implied in this part of the maniage contract is 
analagous to what eii=ts in perhips e ery a=aocialion of right 
mierest and duly without it thcrecould be no suchi armonious 
and efficient association Its verj e«ence (.upposes a rdmquish 
nent of "ome natural lights as an equivalent for othtrs to bo 
secured an obligation to periorni certain new duties as a sub 
Efitute lor an CYemption fiom the performance of others devolv 
ing on tho-L where no «uci. a^sociilicn exi^t Thi is peculiar 
ly so m thi. marriage stale All know it to be so in the body 
pohtic in schools in f.mihes in bu iiie«s confederacies and 
indeed m all contederited rights and duties Thus m the ease 
under consideration the husband not only binds him'eif to ab 
stain from all others— as it were lo for'dke father and mother 
brrthers and sisters and even friends— to love and kindly treat 
his wife till death but to prottct and support her in sickne s 
and in health in po> erty and d sgraoe — to do « hich he la under 
no natural obligalion. On the other hand and as an equivalent 
for this, she enters into a similar general n pulaiion of love and 
conduct towards him ; and as an offset ior the protei-tion aud 
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support he gives her, she malies a promise to serve and obey 
bim. A very little attention to this matter will convinee any 
one, that the m'arriage contract looks somewhat like a fair busi- 
ness transaction ; no inequality about it. The wife simply gives 
her services, her time, her ability to labor, to the husband, for 
his guarantee to afford her the means of living. Those who do 
not think this a fair bargain had better live singly. If the fe- 
male think this incompatible with her ideas of personal inde- 
pendance and dignity, the alternative is within her own power ; 
she can take care of herself and be under obligation to no one. 

"St. Paul elucidates the subject, so that it might appear no 
objection can be made to this feature in the Church Matrimonial 
service, which was thought by yourselves to be unnecessary, and 
by the bride in particular, as improper. He said to the one 
party, "Husbands love your wives;" and to the other party, 
" Wives obey your husbands in the Lord." How, what is im- 
plied in this injunction to the wife ? Simply this, that she is 
to obey him in those things which are agreeable to the Lord ; 
and if he were to command her to Jo what is not agreeable to 
the Lord— to lie, to cheat, to defraud, to commit murder, or to 
defile herself, she would not be obliged by her marriage contract 
to do it ; that is. she is under a higher obligation to her Go(i, 
her fellow creatures, so far as their own rights are concerned, to 
her common country, and to the preservation of her own con- 
ecienee, than she is to her husband. This seems to be the whole 
of that shadow which so disquieted the imagination of the bridal 
friend now being addressed. It is imagined you are both now 
reconciled to it. However, a few words more may be added to 
whathasalreadybeen said. The subject may then be still more 
satisfacton,-. Such is our belief; and also that you will both 
consider this one of the most beautiful and convenient features 
in the marriage covenant. 

" It does not follow that the wife is inferior to the husband m 
talents, or moral worth, because in the marriage covenant she is 
required to serve and obey. In all confederated bodies there 
maslWonflaadoulyooe individaal lieai. sc fexa* awlhonty 
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is coneemed. Otlierwise, all might be anarchy and confusion. 
Suppose, on shipboai'd, two persons were in joint and equal au- 
thoiity ; one orders the helmsman to steer the ship this way, 
the other orders him to steer it that way— one orders the sailors 
to hoist the sails, and the other orders Ihem to lower the sails— 
what would be the consequence ? Disorder certainly ; and if in 
a storm, most hkely the ship would founder So it woald be 
in family government were there two persons in joint and equal 
authority According!) on shipboard of the two hr=t one is 
ma-iter and the other is stjlt-d mate and U ma> sometimes 
happen that the latter has moie skill as a navigator and 19 a 
better man than the former &till it is essential to good order 
that the latter should serve and obey the former The sime 
raaj be true ol fhp ceneral of an arm^ he may not be equal 
m militarj talents to manv of his subordinites =till it 1= his 
dut) to command and it is thur dulj to obe\ The president 
of the United States maj be surrounded with cabinet officers 
altogether superior to him m e\er\ attnlute of -^titeamanship 
stili h(. IS tho coi ttituted head cf the government and as su(h 
has a claim to thp.r strvice'- As men the> may be more 
highlj esteemed than he 1% No doubt m miiltitudeB of case" 
the wife IS far more competent to manage thur joint interests 
and labors than the husband is and is so estimated and es 
teemed bj all who I now them , \et were this made the ground 
for superseding authority, the evil to the masses of the com- 
munity would be great indeed. 

" Let this subject be thus understood, and there will be no 
contention between you as to personal dignity and authority ; 
each will most rejoice in the honor and welfare of the other, A 
spirit of selfishness will never be felt by either. There will be 
between you no jealousy or discord. Your onward journey in 
life will be hke the current of a gradually descending river, 
having no obstructions and no disasters ; and, at last, as the 
pure waters of the latter will be swallowed up in one vast ocean, 
60 will you be gently carried along till merged in the great and 
unlathomable abys! of tima ; ao, living in this vwrld, according 
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to the language of the service by which you are united in wed- 
lock, that in the world to come, you will have life everlasting 1 
— God, bless you, my dear young friends — hless you forever '." 

0(1 coucluding the above remarks, and giving the manied 
pair an afiectionate squeeze of the hand, we bid them adieu, 
leaving them in the care and under the guidance of a merciful 
Providence ■ nor have we seen either of them or heard a single 
wor* respecUng them from that day to this Whether the 
Morld has ever smiled or frowned on them we tnow not 
whether thej have lived under its blight and perpetual sun 
fihme or have been oppressed by its cold and Uighting shadows 
we have never been informed Indeed wi, know not whether 
either or both of them is in the land of the livint; or have des 
tended into the grave They ma) still live and if st be sur 
rounded and irkseed bj a virtuous and honored offspring— chil 
dren and grandchildren for it is tbirtj sx veais since they 
entered the married state Or ala" thej both long since may 
have slept lu dust leaving none to continue their blood and 
name and of course now forgotten in the place where we saw 
them Thi" »e kuow that according to the statistics on the 
subje t tlo'c entering wedlock live on an aitroge on!) from 
twenty to twentj one jears Hence the mortality among them 
prior to this peritd it a full equivalent in uumbers and in an 
abrogate of years to the survivors beiond that limit Ac 
eordmgly, of those married in the jear 1816, none could be ex 
peeled to live on beyond 1837, except, to make an offset for 
those that died earlier, at any intermediate periods; and, could 
a record of aU married in 181G be now produced, and compared 
with the records of mortality up to the year 1852, it would be 
found that not more than one in tive or six of the original num- 
ber is still interested in, the busy scenes— the glory or the shame 
—of the living world. 

It is startling to sober calculation, to be told that all the in- 
cidents of nuptial life, is, on an average, crowded into the nar- 
row space of twenty or twenty-one years ; that its joys and its 
loiroWB are then to be buried in one deep and broad £rave ; 
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and, "that the houses erected for this life, and the furaifme with 
which they were rendered comely, convenient, or magnificent, 
and the equipage raunected with them, at the end of this pe- 
riod, aro to be demolished, cast away, worn out, or remodelled 
to suit other tastes, is truly paralliziug to the genius of pride 
and ambition. Such, however, is the fact! What chasms 
have been made in human society in (he twenty-one years last 
gone by ! Let each one tell what they are in the circle 'of his 
own observation, and he will be able to imagine what other 
ones will occur m the coming twenty-one years. Such is the re- 
cord of human life ! Such is the limit to human enterprise and 
human grandeur I 



A FUKERAL U THE COUNTRY. 

The extinction of human life causes a kind of paralysis in 
all within a sphere to be aiTected by it ; and, a funeral, es- 
pecially in the country, is more powerful in ealfing forth human 
Bvmpathy than any other event. This is natural ; we might 
expect it ; and it is confirmed by experience and observation. 
How could it be otherwise I For, the strong love of life with 
which man is endowed : the tender affection that binds him to 
his kindred and to objects around him; the agency that he may 
have had in the business of society ; and e.=pecia]ly the changes 
in his own family, in the body politic, and in the sphere of the 
productive elements of the community, render his demise, par- 
ticularly if he has been distinguished in his generation, an oc- 
currence of overpowering influence. For a season, at least, 
there will be a general and a solemn pause, both in labor and 
pleasure: for a season, at least, the deep fountains of the soul 
wiU be completely broken up ; and, ftr a season, the machinery, 
mental and physical, of which he was a part, seems to stop its 
revolutions, if not to roll its ponderous wheels backward. This 
ii a component of the philosophy into which everything spiritual 
« physifiaiof tb» giaat kiii^i«iis- «f t!» warld is resojiwd. Il 
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is not stnnge therefore that from llie lime of the first recorded 
annals of human mortaliti Aiiieial^olerrinities ■should ha^ebei.n 
characterized by demonstrations of mdnidua.1 and puhln grief 
A full history of =«ch Eolemniliea would form a deparmetit m 
our iileralurt oi the most ibsortmg interest 

"Willi f neial solemnities iit our own families we are alt 
ftmiiiar And who has not witne^ed them eurrouiided ly 
tomcntional pomp and magnificence m the high jldpes of our 
own belo\ed realm' Trtho has not read of them in other 
realms— in anoent as well as in modem times' The noble 
obsequies of Marcellua bj a patiiotic people has been a themt. 
m all succeeding ages of admiration and eulogy But cren 
these do not compare with those of the venerable iounder of the 
Jewish nation the splendor of which is without a parallel in 
history His remains were fdlowtd to the place of their inUr- 
ment near!) two hundred miles in a distant countrj not onlj 
b\ his son Tosi ph and his brethren and all his fathet e house 
hull hut by all the servants cf Pharaoh the elders of hi9 
hou=e and all the elders of Ef^jpt condnctinn the most solemn 
lamentations being an itinerant national mullitude rtscmblmg 
in Its progre s a miahtv river or flood If to thi- any counter 
part can be found it is in those national demonstrations of 
hoi or and homage which have been showTi to some of the ven 
erablc fathirs of onr own republic when their remaiiia have 
bteii followed fioin citj to cili and from state to state b\ the 
most illustrious of their compeers and bj crowds of deeplj 
stricken cit zens And what pomp and spkndor were es 
hibittd when the remains of a renowned (jaUic chicftam were 
brought from iht sea girt isle wheie for jears they had slum 
bered to be dt posited m the hud he once eiUed his ow n 

And in less im)osing evhibitions of the kind tbire has oOen 
been witnisscd a solemmtv and a moral sublimity found under 
no other (ircumstances That heart must indeed be hard as 
marble and those affLctions cold as polar ice which receive no 
impression and evince no emotion when amidst the darkness 
of night and the lonely bowlings of the ocean, the cold and Iife- 
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iefs body of the mariner, or of the female hectic, on a voyage for 
health, is, in the language of the Church Buria! Service, com- 
mitted to the deep. Not less impreseive is the burial by torch 
light, of the slain of an army, under a flag of truce or volun- 
tary suspension of dire conflict, the death-like silence being in- 
terrupted only by the clear voice, of the chaplain, the funeral 
dirge of the band, or the well timed minute discharge of the 
cannon. That of the British General, Fraser, as described by 
Madame Riedesel, prior to the surrender of Burgoyne, is fuU of 
thrilling interest. 

Our present purpose, however, is to depict the mute elo- 
quence of funeral solemnities in rural life, where there is no 
pomp — no extraneous circumstances to impress the mind. The 
first funeral we ever attended, was when at the age of eight 
years ; and the whole scene and the impressions we received 
are aa fresh and vivid, as though it were hut yesterday, though 
more than half a century since. It was of a tady, a little past 
the meridian of life and belonging to the best class of society, in 
a new country with a spare population. Our own home was 
three miles distant, but that was no obstacle to a pedestrian at- 
tendance. Seemingly, the mernbera of every family in the 
town, young and old, male or female, were there. It was in 
the busy season of May but the farmers had all left their work. 
All joined to mingle their sympathies with those of the afflicted, 
and to share iu the moral instniclion furnished by the event. 
Such was the respect then pa'd in a new settlement to a de- 
ceased fellow mortal, although to most present she had been 
personally but little known ; and such was the readiness of all 
to receive the instruction furnished in a scene there po unusal. 
Such an awakened sensibility to Ihe grief of others, and to the 
admonitionaof religion to be themselves also ready, presents a 
feature in society, if old fashioned, truly lovely. It gives char- 
acter to those who possess it, infiiiitely better than all the affecied 
indifference and levity in relation to such subjects, now a days 
of so rare occurrence. Now, with one sex it is too often looked 
npon, as unmannerly, at least, to give such heed to these ad- 
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gentlemanly looking farmer, pe b v and ad but w thout viBi 
ble eraotioa — probably the more opp eased because h s sorrow 
had no reut in tears. Near (o h i n tho tra i e he two 
eldest children, a son and a daughter, advanced nearly to adult 
stature ; then a still younger sister, leading by the hand, a little 
brother of our own age— say eight years. The more distant 
relatives and the attendants upon the occasion voluntarily joined 
in a dense and long procession. With what sadness it moved 
forward I So absorbed were all in deep thought, that nature 
seemed as if hushed to unwonted stillness and responsive emo- 
tion : and, it required little effort of the imagination to see the 
heavens spreading over the whole group a mantle befitting the 
occasion. It was a clear, bright day with Spring's genial in- 
fluences, BO that within, and without all was harmony. 

At length, the grave was reached, and the coffin was lowered 
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into it ! To us. the scene being an entirely new one, as well as 
to the stricken family, this was seemingly more than could be 
sustained. The little rdlownamed sobbed aloud, trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and apparently, had it not been for his sister, who held 
him by the hand, would have fallen or leaped into the grave upon 
iS mother I We wept too, and almost lost the loco- 
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noting the respect that is manifested in a rural population for 
the memory of a deceased member of it, as well as friendship 
for surviving relations. Among all the endearing amiabilities 
of which we are capable, we know of no one besides so precious. 
The idea of seeing a whole community make a deliberate pause 
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the people generally, of more deep seriousness than an ordinary 
dissertation or sermon on. human mortality. 

Sometime about the middle of October, 1839, we had ocoaBion 
to make a journey through one of the best agricollural districts 
in New England, and to stop a few days at a place, for coii- 
Tenience, w-e shall call Beemantown. We arrived at the neat 
village hotel, just as the harvest moon was presenting to view 
her full orbed disc, in its wonted beauty at that season of the 
year. The surrounding country denoted a thrift and good taste 
that usually attend well educated labor applied to agriculture. 
In the village were several stores, a Gothic Church, a capacious 
academical edifice, and sundry mechanical estabfishmenta ; all 
was neatness and simplicity ; and nothing was to be seen or 
heard indicating idleness, poverty, or a lack of good morals. 
The loveliness of an evening during the season of the Harvest 
Uoon, especially in rural situations, is loo well known to require 
description, for it has long been the subject of poetic deliniation 
and eulogy. After supper, we look a short walk, to witness the 
good order and tranquilitj with which we were then "urrounded 
and never had we before expeneneed from a serene skj a mel 
lowed atmosphere, and an unbroken quietude such a mental 
charm — delightfully in contrast with the emotions arismir from 
the bustle and excitement oi the eiH "We ftit as one mi^ht 
be supposed to have felt m Piradi'e or m a land of undefiled 
spiritual existeneies. Of course we returned to our lodging 
place well prepared for sleep Soon were we lo~.t in gpnlle 
slumbers. Never to us was sleep more sweet The little 
fatigue of the day's jouruev and the indescribable effect of mete 
orological and local influences caused our slumbers to le like 
tbose of a healthful infant w ithout sighing or convulsn e throbs 
or any change of features. 

Thus we probably slept two hours. Then the loud striking 
of the village clock announced the hour of midnight, and we 
awoke to behold the silvery light of the moon, rendering every 
object about us as distinct as if in the light of day. When na 
ture is thus wrapped in silence, one suddenly aroused in this 
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r from his "lumbers imagines himself a umt m the broad 
etpaiise jet his >ol tude cmses no shni kin^ from exi'teni-e — 
no (error fiom imagined danger bit his breath like fragant 
and geatly unl ihting incenae tiEes to the great Epirt that 
Bhellers anduphold' him When in a kind of waking revery 
the death toned sound of the village church bell was heard it 
fell upon us as might be supj) sed like Ihe -voice of the arch 
angel when announc ng the end of lime will fall upon the 
hving world and betori- ita waning tidence was entiiel\ gone 
or il*! eeho from the distant hills came hack tons a second one 
Impossible still more impreaaivtiy fell upon us~then a third 
and a fourth till we counted fifij two at mtenals of about 
tvienfv seconds letween ea h then a paufii. of a few minutes 
■which was su cteded by still another one if po'aible jet louder 
than those before — when all i^ain wasdeid silence and we 
seemed as it were lost and alone although it might he that 
hundreds in the village felt as we did 

Had we not known the usage of lormer finiLS la the countrjr 
thus to toll tl e church bell eommencing as near as possible 
upon the last breath whenever one diea— the number of strokes 
boing the number of years in the -fe of the deceased — after 
wards a single strike is in this ca«e sigmfjinff a male and if 
two Btiokes a 1 male — the above to us wouU have been a m^s 
terj but knowing it we were appri ed that a fellow mortal 
a brother ot the age of fifty-two years, had, at this still hour of 
midnight, ceased to live — bidding a last adieu to the pains and 
sorrows, and disappointment a, as well as (o friends and rela- 
tives, and the once budding hopes and joys in life's panorama. 
The reader need not be told, that our thoughts became pensive 
and sad ; and for the remainder of the night we knew not sleep. 
Had it not been so, we might rightly have been judged void 
of those amiable sensibilities which belong to our nature. Far 
be it from us to be ashamed of them. If the result of weakness 
we rejoice in it. And it is a matter of course, that on the return 
of morning, we enquired for whom had beea made those demon- 
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Etrationa of reverence and respect. The following narrative is 
the reply to our enquiry. 

In the year 1602, a youth, whose name we shall call Charles 
Beeman left the homestead of his father and took a clerkEhip 
in the citv cf Hew York The father -ms of the third genera 
tion-nho had tenanted the same maaaion and cultivated the 
^ame iarm th«s rendered dear to the iamilj by a thousand 
cherislied associations The house was indeed ancient but 
from its age its statehness and the loitj elms in front of it was 
truly veneiable The farm too was krge and productive and 
the income of it under a prudent management had pliced the 
propr eior m dignified independence and eomfoit The family 
consisted of the parents and three children twt sons and a 
dauglter Charles was the eldest of tne three and unforta 
nately had imbibed the idea that the mercmlile life was less 
severelj taielwith foil and was more re pectalle and what 
was more m his imagination was the only way to affluence 
Accordingly he resoh ed to forsake the residence of his ancestors 
and to seek his iortiine in the citj The resolution might have 
denoted what is usually looked upon as superior talents and 
enterprise but the "cq lel w ill show tl at the determination of 
the joungei hrof! er who remained with his parents «a8 at 
tended with fai belter re ults 

The memoir of Charles Beeman with no essential variations 
IS that of thousands of jomg men who under simdar circum 
stanie" leave the eoi ntry and repair to the city From his 
career thou ands maj leim wi-uiom He thouaht agriculture a 
dull and irksome occupation ; and that it was beneath the dig 
nity of one of his imagined talents to spend his lile in lading up 
thirty or forty thousand dollars as his fathers had done when he 
might become a merchant and obtain five times that amount 
He looked at the rich apparel, and furniture and equipage of 
merchants ; and at the display of meichandisc and cash and 
stocks in the city, and was Completely bewildered with the fas- 
cinating picture. Of course away he went, and spent sis years, 
as a clerk in one of the most respectable houses in that oemHWt- 
18 
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cial emporium. The dauglilet of Squire Beeman, as the father 
of Charles was generally denominated, soon married a yoitn" 
man of property, talents and eharacler, and lives only a few 
niilea distant, and James, the other son, with less brilliancy but 
more soundness than his brother, remained on the homestead, 
married, and became one of the most respectable farmers of his 
State. He was elected sereral times to the Senate of his State ; 
and might have been sent to Congress, but preferred remaining 
at home. He and his father so labored and managed, that 
Avhen Charles was ready to engage ii, business on his own ac- 
count, he received as his pariion of the estate ten thousand dol- 
lars. At length the parents of James died, and he of the fourth 
feneration with a family of children of which a prince might 
be proud, was left in sole possession of the Beeman homestead. 
As might be mferred he was independent as though he had pos- 
sessed a inilhon of dollars ; and, it would he ditEeult to imagine 
anything not within his reach, that would have added to his 
enjoyment or his reputation. 

Charles Beeman commenced his career as a merchant under 
1 m f orable auspices. His character was pure ; his tal- 
n B q ite respectable ; and he had a cash capital of ten 
h d d liars M-ilh unlimited facilities, from his mercantile 

a q a n n . For twenty years his course was most prosper- 
E rj hing seemingly on which he placed his hand turned 
Id H became the president of a krge banking estab- 
1 hm a On the land and on the water he pave employment 
h nd 1 of persons. He married, and as u.ual under such 
n 3, had a splendid family establishment. His char- 
re on the most Jiberal scale. His annual e.\penses 
Id h ve been less than eight or ten thousand dollars. 

H h d three sons and two daughters, as a matter of 
u se g up with the most expensive habiis for dress and 
am n 11 without acquiring the habit of doing anything, or 
having the least reference to the mSans fi.r a living. The con- 
sequence was two of the sons became dissipated Ind diseased, 
and early sunk into the grave. The other son was amiable and 
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not immoral, but without efficiency for business. The two 
daughters married young merchants, who after a few years were 
unfortunate, and involved their father-in-law in heavy responsi- 
bilities. By the aid of friends both were provided vrith foreign 
ajeiicies. The broken hearted daughters were in a few years 
reheved by death from poverty and mortification. Their days 
were few. Their sun rose in beauty and brilliancy, but was 
soon overcast, and went down in the darkness of night. Their 
early hopes of happiness budded in great profusion, but a blight- 
ing mildew caused them ail to wither and die without fruit. 
Their fond mother soon joined them in the world of spirits. 

The affairs of Charles Beeman were hastening to a perilous 
crisis. As usual, misfortunes come not singly. His own family 
expenses had been enormous. Sundry ordinary business losses, 
which at former periods would scarcely have been thought of; 
but now, in connection with an accumulation of disasters became 
insupportable There was no other alternative B'inkruptcy 
was the unavoidable re ult His carriage and horses were lirst 
sold; then his furmlure and hou^e and !ip took lodgings m a 
hotel. His busint-8 being completelj brokun up he retired 
from his office m the bank The only alle^ntmg circum'^tance 
in all this revulsion was that his feeble survivinfc son was furn 
ished wilh the office of porter and messenger m the same insti 
lotion on a salary iij=t luffioient to gne him a decent livmg 
What a de-,oiatiou for one who a few jears previous had 
caLimated his wealth by hundreds of thou-ands of dollirs and 
had prided himself at least with beautiful daughters who with 
their mother weie he centrt, of altiaction in every sphere of 
fashionable life It there is anj thing to hreak down the spiut 
of a man, it is this To sm.h an one the hght o) da\ tr the 
blackness of midnight are much alike. An unwavering par,.l_.- 
eis settles down upon the soul. His energies are completely 
prostrated ! 

For a few years the friends of Charles Beeman attempted to 
inspire him with vigor, to engage in mercantile brokerage, but 
it was to no purpose. He seemed to feel no motive for making 
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the efTort. No one depended upon him now for subsisfenee, and 
to him the world had completely ceased to offer any charms. 
His faint spirit seemed to yearn after some untried and unknown 
panacea for a curative for his malady. The opportunity was 
soon dificovered. Disease, which like a ravenous beast, lying 
m ambush to discover the weakest position of the destined vic- 
tim, soon seized upon our life weaned, broken down merchant, 
It would be difficult to tell whether a consciousness of the fiict 
gave him joy or sorrow. He had seemingly but little remaining 
susceptibility for either. The world to him had become a di^ 
mal blank ; and, as soon as rendered morally certain that his 
days were nearly numbered, he acceded lo the pressing invita- 
tion of his brother James, lo return to Beeraanlown, and become 
one of his family at the old Homestead. He did so, and a few 
trunks contained his wardrobe and every vestage of his once 
large estate. He was there treated with the utmost kindness : 
Mrs. James Beeman and her lovely daughters were like angeb 
of mercy ; but they were never able to raise a smile on his pale 
emaciated features, and in three moaths, ten days, and nine 
hours, the solemn tones of the church bell, at the still hour of 
midnight, as we before stated, announced to the people of the 
village and township, that he had gone to the land of his 
fathers. There is one leaf more in the memoir of Charles 
Beeman. 

Becoming greatly interested in the narrative, of which the 
above is a mere abstract, we resolved to attend his funeral, 
which was to be the second day afterwards. During the in- 
terval there was a chastened sensation which we had never 
before witnessed, for the death of an individual in private life. 
It however, was a sensation of that calm and unobtrusive char- 
acter, which is manifested only in a general and deep tranquility 
of spirit, and in the slow measured pulsations of labor and 
business. It was a sensation springing from the deep recesses 
of the heart, and receiving no type from popular impulse or 
conventional power. 
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The day of funeral arrned It was one of peculiar loveli- 
ness, so well known at that Beason oi the jear There v.aa not 
a elond to he -"een and seemingly not a breath of wind was 
felt. Nature was in harmony VliMi the mellowed and subdued 
passions visible on every cowntenanee For some time previous 
to the hour appointed for the funeral obstqu es the people from 
the remote pans tf the town began to assemble There was a 
general suspension of labor ind of business Little groups 
were constantlv arming and the village green was soon dotted 
over in every (art The church was hlled to overfitwuig. Its 
ponderous bell announced tho hour of two o clock in a loud 
sepulchral cadence The bell a mile north of the village, in a 
few seconds gave a similar response then at a corresponding 
interval of time echiing among the surrounding hills was heard 
the other church bell of the town this the three in regular 
alternations, uttered their mournful thrilling notes t 11 the corpse 
and the procession of mourning relatiies and frici ds with slow 
and Bolcmii steps measured the distance from the Beeman 
Homestead to the House of Prajer Smh a Kppctade must be 
seen in order to be fullj appreciated One minbt as well impart 
to the marble statue or the canvass the vit\ ng hues and the 
breathing of the hving human form as to gn e 'sufficient deline- 
ations of it with ink and paper 

There was not mdetd in the proce'^sio i j. deeplj afflicted 
widow, bowed down in sorrow for the loitd one of her youth. 
There was not indeed a ehiater of orpbin children convulsed 
with anguish for the loss of Ihtir onlj guide and support a fond 
father. Thej were in mcicj ^aved trom this heartrending 
hour, in being called awaj lM,fore him But still thtre was no 
want of sincere mourners all pre'ient knew the sad history of 
bis life ; most ol them had been fai nlior with hia visage ; all 
were impressed deeply and saw in thit hl^tDry a memento of 
the vanity of the woilds brightest jeweK There were no bois- 
terous lamentation thi.ri. were no pissionate outpounngs of 
stricken heart!, but the w me spread undisturbed silence; the 
downcast demeanor throughout this sad living miss with here 
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and there a silent tear, made demonstration that in the human 
bosom there ia a chord that vibrates lo another's woe. Hero 
was an irresistible admonition not to make haafe in striving to 
become rich ; nor to despise those frugal bounties which reward 
the cultivators of the soil ; and especially not with unguarded 
pace to press amid temptations and perils, the consummation of 
which, not unoften, is m the chill darkness of the grave ' 

We have read many essays and heard many homilies on the 
vanity of this world's glory— the folly of pride and pompous 
exhibitions in social life— and, especially, the canker which 
fixes itself upon the heart of those who despise the charms of 
rural pleasure for the delusive splendors of the city , but the 
history of Charles Beeman made an impression upon us without a 
parallel. These few days in his native village made the coun- 
try seem more lovely to us, and the city fraught with more perils 
and mental agonies than ever before imagined. Oh, that we 
had a pen to delineate ail the incidents, and a pencil to place on 
canvas all the lights and shadows, blended into each other in 
his memoir, from the cradle to the grave ' Well would it be if 
hundreds of others known to us. coiiid have been present to wit- 
ness what we witnessed, and to have received that impressive 
culture we received, and which we apprehend will never be 
effaced from our i-ecoUeclion ! And, if the unnumbered loung 
men in our country, now impatient of the toil« and the moderate 
but sure gains to be expected upon their native hills and vallej-s 
had witnessed it, there would not be such a perpetual rush to 
embark in adventures, and to grasp at objects presenting them 
to the inexperienced visual powers, in magnitude surpassing the 
realily, as did the men first Peen by St. Paul, after the scales had 
fallen from his eyes — " like trees walking !" 
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DOMESTICATION OF THE OX FAMILY. 

From the earliest periods tbe ox has heeii regarded in the 
li"ht of property " nor has its intrinsic value been less appre- 
ciated f 1 p 
ly th 11 b g 
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of grass, grow where oiilj one grt b f a p bl ben f 

tion ; and by parity of reaeoning, he who improves the breeds of 
domestic cattle, feeds two on the land which before had support- 
ed only one ; and he who devises superior modes with regard to 
the extonsion of their utility, als rv tl t t f tl «i 
munity. On the labor of the m 1 d th Ik f tl f 1 
and on the flesh of each there dpi t th 

generally realized, unless by pe f m 1 w th tl t t 

of these branches of rural economy Allth t b w U 

known, gregrarious in their habits , 1 q t fthw Id 
except Australia and South America, is destitute of its indi- 
genous species, existing in a stale of freedom. They roam over 
hills or plains, or tenant the glades of the forest. The immense 
herds of wild cattle which now roam the pampas of South Ame- 
rica, are tbe descendants of those domesticated ones which were 
originally introduced by the Spaniards ; and, it may be added, 
that although in North America the Bison, and Musk ox, are indi- 
genous species, the domestic ox, now of such value, is in like 
manner an importation ; while the indigenous species are dis- 
appearing before the advance of colonization. 

That the ox has been domesticated, and in the service of man 
from a very remote period, is as certain as any fact recorded in 
history; for wc learn from the book of Genesis, that catUe were 
kept by the early descendants of Adam. Preserved by Noah 
from the waters of the deluge, tbe original breed of our present 
oxen must have been in the neighborhood of Mount Ararat ; 
aud irora thence, dispersing over the face of the globe altering 
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by climate by food and by cultivation originated the various 
breeds of modern ages And that the value of the ox tribe has 
been in all ages and ill cbmates highlj prize! Me have the 
ample evidence from history The natives of Egj pi Ind a and 
of Hindo«tan seem alike to have plated the cow among their 
deities and judging bj her usefiilnees to all cla«e= no animal 
could perhaps have been se!eot=d ■nho'ie value to mankind is, 
greater In nearij all part- of the earth cittle are emploj ed lor 
their labor for their milk and for their food In Southern 
Africa tbej are a- much the a«oeiates of the Caflre'; as the 
horse IS of the Arab They share his toils and a8=ist bira in 
attending his herds they are even tramed tt battle m nhicb 
they become fierce and courageous In tentra! Wrica the pioud 
eat ebonj beauties are to be seen on their back- Thej haie 
drawn the plough in all ages m S^ain thej Mill trampk out 
the corn m India rai=e the water from the deepest wells to 
imgali- the thirsty soil 

Intelligence aajsMr Martin appears to be more limited m 
the ox than m the horse The brain is comparativelj smaller 
in the former than in the latter and the ratio of intelligence is 
probablj in about the same proportion But we mu=t n< t regard 
the ox as remarkably stupid. The working ox knows his driver, 
and readily obeys his word of command, displaying, at the same 
time, considerable docility and willingness. The cow not only 
knows, but often evinces decided affection towards the person by 
whom she is regularly milked and fed, and not unfrequently re- 
fuses the attentions of another. Cows, pastured in the fields, 
draw towards the accustomed spot, at the usual milking time! 
and, by their lowing, seem to give notice of their readiness. In 
Switzerland, the herds, feeding on mountains, are called home 
by the sound of the Alp-horn. The Alp-horn is merely a wood- 
en tube, of simple construction ; and its deep, mellow, prolonged 
note, heard at a distance floating over the upland pastures, Ld 
frequently echoed in succession by crags and rocks, makes a 
pleasing impression on the traveller. On many of the higher 
Alps this horn is sounded regularly at sunrise and at sunset. 
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At whatever part of the day it is blown, to collect the cattle, 
the cows are seen, as eoon. as its note can reach their ears, 
Ecamperiag away, for their home, often at a full gallop. In one 
of the volumes of the " Menageries," the writer says, " A corres- 
pondent informs us that he once witnessed the evident dismay 
of a cow in not being able to obey the summons. She was a 
very pretty creature, and was lying ruminaling in a little dell, 
by herself. Presently the Alp-horn was heard and the peasant, 
who sounded it, was seen opposite on a green hill at no great 
distance. The poor creature instantly arosi. but could not pro- 
ceed, for she was lame and sorely -wounded most probably from 
some fall she had met with. After draggine herself along for 
the distance of some yards, she stood still and lowed. The horn 
sounded again, and again making a gceat eSbrt, she went on a. 
few yards. She then laid herself down and lowed most piteously, 
a ■ " her eyes all the time on her companions who were run- 
„ d Thp semdbe 
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able for docility and intelligence. They are very fine and large, 
with horns of prodigious size, and are eo gentle and familiar, 
that when among a thousand collected together, the owner shall 
call one by its own name, for they all, like our dogs, have each 
its own proper name, the ox will not fail to come to him. 
Every person, too, familiar with our cattle, knows that when 
called by some general name with which they are usually desig- 
nated, will instantly run at the sound ; and in (he same way 
individuals will run in answer to particular names by which 
they are called. 

But of all instances of intelligence in the ox, those of the 
backeleys, or war oxen, among the Hottentots, while that people 
were in a state of pastoral independence, are the most extraor- 
dinary. The OK was the sharer of its masler's toils and wars, his 
assistant on the plain, and the guardian of his flock ; it seemed 
indeed to lose its ordinary ehar<tctpr in hie service and rise into a 
higher state of being The Hottentots sajs Lelhen have 
oven which thej u=e with success in battle Thei call thetn 
backekjs, the -woid backele\ m their language sign fjing 
war Everj armj is alwajo providtd with a laigi, troop of 
these o\en which peimit themselves to be governed without 
trouble and which their leader lets loose at the appointed mo 
ment The instant Ihej are set free they thiow thtmsclves 
■with impeiiioiitj on the opposing armj thej strike with Iheir 
horns the\ kick with their heels they overthrow they rip up 
and trample bent^th their ftet with fiightful rapiditj all that 
opposes so that if thcj he not promptly driven hack they 
plunge with lurj into the midst of the ranks throw them into 
disorder and confusion and thus prepare for their mB=ter'' an 
easy victory The manner m which these animals are trained 
does great honor to the talent of these people. 

I" another place the same writer says, ■■ These backeleys are, 
moreover, of great use to their owners as guardians of their 
flocks. When out, in the pasture lands, at the least sign of 
their conductors, they will hasten to bring back the cattle 
which are Btraying at a distance, and keep them herded to- 
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gether. They rush on Etrangera with fury ; whence they are of 
great service against rohbera who may attempt to plunder the 
flock. Each kraal has at least half a dozen of these backeleys, 
which are chosen from amongst the most spirited oxen. On the 
death of one, or when, in consequence of old age it becomes 
nnserviceahle, in which case its owner kills it, another ox is se- 
lected from the herd to succeed it. The choice is referred to one 
of the old men of the kraal, who is thought to be the most capa- 
ble of discerning that which will most easily receive instruction. 
They associate this noviciate ox with one of long experience ; 
and they teach him to follow his companion, either by beating, 
or some other method. During the night they are tied together 
b) the horns and thej are thus also kept the greattr part ol the 
di\ until ihe learner has become a good g lardian of the flock 
These g cardans know all the inhabitants rf the kraal men 
women in i cbildrtn and teistifj towards them ihe same re 
spect that a dog displajo to all those who live in the house of 
1 IS master There is therefore no inhabilaata of the kraal 
who maj not with dll satetj approach the flocks the bi.ck 
elt;\E ne\er do them the leaat iiijurj B it if a straiger and 
] ar tulirh a wl ie man should oiler to take the same 1 berlj 
without be 11^ aocorapanied bj aome Hottentot he would be in 
great danger— the e guaid ans of the ilouk nl ch usually feed 
uro«nd it would eoTie upon him full gallop and then unless 
he be with n hearingof theshtplierds oi have fire arms or good 
legs or unkfes a tree be near in which to climb he is sure to be 
1 lUed It would be u^el == for hun ti ha\i. recour=i, to sticks 
and stones a ba ktlcj hih no far f r suih fctlle weapons 
^ aiUant conhimi fhis =titemtnt of Kolbtu ;ct it dots not ap 
j.eaT as fdi aa we can learn that any of the tnbes of Southern 
Africa, rear backeley oien in the present day. 

The only importance that can be attached to facts like these 
ja this, if cattle have been thus trained by the Hottentots, it 
shows their docility and intelligence, and that they are suscep- 
tible of similar instruction again and elsewhere. There is 
nothing of food or climate in the south of Africa not existing in 
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is not indeed exerted for the same purposes ; but this shows the 
versatility of it, or its susceptibility of being directed to any object 
necessary. The cow very quickly learns, when suckling a calf, 
the particular seasons when this ofEce is to be exercised ; and 
if there is say delinquency, on the part of the keeper, in putting 
the dam with the offspring, she manifests the greatest im- 
patience. So likewise when the flow of milk is very abundant, 
and the udder becomes painfully distended ; she seems to be 
fully aware of the relief afforded her by being milked, and even 
seeking opporfunity fur it, and afterwards manifesting a kind of 
affection to the one that thus habituaUy relieves her. In the 
chapter on the artifices of animals several tricks of the cow 
were introduced ; but, there was one unintentionally omitted, 
which is so eurious, a place is here given to it, although more 
appropriate in that chapter than this. There have been in- 
stances known of her selecting a thicket in which to drop her 
calf, so excluded and so dense, as to escape human observation. 
After remaining with her nursling a due length of time, by some 
means or other she teaches it to lie down and remain perfectly 
qoiet, so as not to be noticed by any living creature. To this 
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spot she Steals away twice or thrice a day, to yield lo it the con- 
tents of her udder ; but so adroitly, that with the most vigilant 
pursuer, she at last eludes his eye, and disappears from his view. 
This ia sometimes continued for weeks with perfect success, the 
younger aa well as the elder understanding how to keep the 
secret and m one cise which fell under our own ohservation, 
■was obtamed hy a person concealing himself for the last half of 
the day in the known vicmitv of her retreat. And, he stated, 
that ■« hen at the approach of sundown, she drew near, with the 
utmost caution every few yards stopping to see if she was per- 
ceived and at last supposing she was not discovered, again 
stopped and gently lowed This was the signal for recognition. 
The calf with the celerity of a deer, darted from the place of his 
concpalment took hia evei lug repast, and then receiving a 
species of a ki=s fiom the mother, took to his nest. When this 
was done, she departed aa stealthily aa ahe came. However, as 
much amused aathe proprietor was with this specimen of hovine 
cunning, another place was provided for them. 

Among the more useful specimens of iatelligence in the cow, 
the following is given. Three or four years ago, we had occa- 
sion to visit the premises of a very large stock owner about six 
miles west of our own residence. The proprietor was a man of 
wealth, and had a very large farm, the pasture of which 
consiated of many hundred acres, in which all hia young cattle 
roamed at pleasure from spring to fall. The cows were turned 
to it each morning, but voluntarily returned to the ham-yard at 
the close of the day- To raise stock, and to deal in it, was an 
important part of his business. In addition to those raised, he 
was always ready to purchase good animals at low rates ; and 
equally ready to sell oxen, cows, steers, heifers, or calves, whea 
purchasers were willing to pay his price. Indeed, a selling 
price was attached to nearly every auimal belonging to him, as 
systematically as the price is fixed to all merchandize in a store. 
We reached hia house when the sun was about two hours in 
height. Our object was to purchase a cow. After spending a 
little time in general conversation, we started for the pasture in 
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company with his pon who appeared famihar with all t!ie de 
tails of the hu^mes,? Soon after entering it ne discoverel 
through the openm of an adpcent wool lot a veiLerable look 
ing old cow red w th white face and a shrill bell fastened to 
her neck moleratelj coming towaida us Hi.r gait and de 
meinor ind cated the dignitj and the eelf complacency usuallj 
attendant on the eterci=e of authority although there w as 
nothing el=e about I er that attracted our noti;,e bhe had evi 
dentl) attained an age too much advanced lor our taste Fol 
lowing her m the "an e direction was one succeeding another in 
a kind of Iiidiaa file sorm-timcs however irregularly two 
abreast in all the number of twenty fi\e or thirtj 

As thej all seemid to (cc ipv the hird trodden path whuh 
d ubtless the; had traveled an huniied times and the leader 
evinced no conaoicuane=s that othe's evtn her owner I ad a bet 
ter right to it we readily turned a=ido commenting upon the 
appearance of one after another in the train as happening to be 
Djposile to them On reaching the rear j.omt m the Ira n the 
cows having pretty m\ch comf, to i stind either to fted or to 
bi. admitted to the barn jard we inqu red the properties iiid 
the price of euch as seemed to attract particular notice receiv 
ing the most prompt answers as if the merit of each was per 
fectlv understood At last on our wa) back to the gate we 
said not btcause we wanted her but to mike conversaticii — ■ 
■Well joung man what is the price cf the old cow with a 
bell ' She it. not for sale re| 1 ed he That is probably 

because she is too old to brmg a good pni-e is it not we re 
joined and il a purehasev wanted her joa would fii. a price 
would you not' No he answered and that hi*; father 

would not fake an hundred dcllari lor her Perhaps we 

added she la ol a choice bietd and jou retain her for the 
caUes ITot "o wa*! his respon=e — she is anitiie bretd 

pretty fair as a milker but not extraordinary we hold on to 
her because she is worth more m tiking care of the others than 
any h:red man on the farm Her authoritj with the whole 
herl IS complete wherever she goes the} will follow after 
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and, if any one strays away, or falls too far bebind the others, 
she will quick discover it, retracing her own steps till the delin- 
quent is found. The means used by her in exercising this kind 
of jurisdiction, and making every individual one willing thus to 
follow her, day after day, may he somewhat peculiar, and not 
understood by UP, yet they understand it as well as an army un- 
derstands the orders of its eommauding general. She is as uni- 
form, each day, cloudy or sunshine, as though she had one of the 
time-pieces, to be seen advancing, with little variation, an hour 
before sun down. If she is two miles oil; at the most distant 
lH)int in the pasture, her homeward course is commenced enough 
sooner, so as to be here at this hour. And what makes her 
supervision ifie more viluable she is as familiar with every 
spring of water, and v, th Jl the best food in the entire pasture 
dS any man could be ; being pirt eular to appearance ea h m rn 
mg when conducting the 1 erl in piirsu t of foiage to go to those 
parts that are the best 

With this account of the old btU cow \te did not wonder 
that she was not for sale and that so h gh a \alue was placed 
on her. On hearing this account of hei we viewed her nith 
peculiar pleasure, as f iruishmg i e-v. e\idei ce of the salisfaclory 
results to be expected when jud c ous eff rts are made to im 
prove the brute creation By thtm the pleasures of rural hte 
are greatly advanced. They help to render pleasurable what 
might otherwise be repulsive in the labors of the husbandman 
Where the cow, the o\. the hor e or even the ho^ seems in 
consequence of assiduous and ki id treatment shown to it to iiae 
above its species, we n ces irilj become attached to farm am 
mals beyond what we si ill be f noie ol th 5 doc 1 ty and in 
telligence were evinced bj them Adm mstenng therefore to 
liieir wants, and to the modifications in their nature of which 
they are susceptible, furiiishi,s one of the legitimate branches 
of labor, aa well as of enteipiise and pleasure in the life of the 
agriculturalist. All who have had experience n it knows well 
the influence it has on the affect ons 

The ox family has geneiallj been described as consistmg of 
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two great classes; one having hunches on the back, called 
aurocks ; and the other without hunches, and called bisons, or 
buffaloes.. The beat writers apply tho name of buffalo to the 
■wild ox of the eastern continent, and bison to that of the Amer- 
ican continent, although these names are sometimes applied 
without reference to such limitations. To each one of these two 
general divisions belong a great number of varieties, occasioned 
by difletence of climate and food, and other external influences. 
The bison and buffalo are said to be more obstinate or less tract- 
able than the domestic ox ; obeying with greater reluctance, 
and having a temper more coarse and brutal. This, however, 
may be wholly the result of a more limited and imperfect edu- 
cation or training than the ox has received during the successive 
generations of his domesticated existence. Possibly, if the one 
were to be as long under the immediate jurisdiction of man as 
the other has been, these differences betweeii the two would be 
less apparent than they now are, provided they were found to 
exist at all. 

Tho breed of the aurochs is generally the habitant of the 
cold and temperate zones. It is not very much dispersed to- 
wards the southern countries. On the contrary, the hunched ox 
dwells mostly in southern countries ; throughout the extended 
territory of India ; the islands of the South Seas ; in all Africa, 
from Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good Hope, no other oxen 
but these are found ; and it even appears that this breed has 
many advantages over others in hot countries. The hunched 
have the hair much softer and more glossy than our oxen ; they 
are always swifter and more proper to supply the place of a 
horse ; and they perhaps vary more than our oxen in the color 
of the hair, and the figure of the horns. The hunch does not 
depend on the conformation of the spine, nor on the bones of 
the shoulder ; it is nothing but an excrescence, a kind of wen, 
a piece of tender flesh, as good to be eaten as the tongue of an 
dx. The wens, or hunches, of some oxen weigh from forty to 
fifty pounds ; others have them much smaller ; and, their horns 
are sometunes of prodigious size. One of them has been re- 
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ferred to in the French cabinet of Natural History three feet 
and a half in h nd n nd h base. 

Many travelle iErah hyh n m pacity 

sufficient to c m h p w The 

bison, or wil g '"«'=h 

larger than th m m foi"ld 

smaller ; its b d p di g m h I. At 

Malabar, at Ab M d wh h m d wb are 

naturally spa d h q p digioufl 

size ; yet, iu Atnca and Arabia Petrea, where the land is dry, 
they are of diminished statuve. 

The bunched ox. differs from the common ox in the color of 
its hide ; his body is thicker and shorter ; his legs are longer 
and proportionably much less ; the horns not so round, black, 
and partly compressed, with a tuft of hair frizzled over the 
forehead ; the hide is likewise thicker and harder ; the flesh is 
black and hard ; and 1he milk of the hunched c<jw is not so 
good as that of our cow, although she yields a great quantity. 
In hot countries of the eastern continent most of the cheese is 
made of this milk. It is computed that two buflaloes harnessed 
or chained to a wagon, wil! draw as mach, when properly 
trained, as four strong horses. As they carry their heads and 
their tails naturally downwards, they employ the whole force of 
their body in drawing. The form and thickness of the buffalo 
alone are sufficient to indicate that he is a native of the hottest 
countries. The largest quadrupeds belong to the torrid zone of 
the eastern continent; and the buffalo, for his size, might be 
classed with the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus. 
The camel is more elevated but slenderer, and is also an mhab- 
itant of the southern countries of Africa and Asia ; nevertheless, 
the buflaloes live and multiply in Italy, in France, and m the 
other temperate provinces. It appears that these animals are 
gentler and less brutal in their native country than in others ; 
and the hotter the climate is, the more tractable is their nature. 
In Egypt thev are more so than in Italy ; and in India they ate 
more so than in Egypt. Those of Italy have also more hair 
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than those of Egypt, and those of Egypt more than those of 
India. Their coat is never entirely covered, because they are 
natives of hot countries ; anj in general, large animals of this 
climate have eifher no hair, or else very little. 

There are a gredt tiumbtr of wi'd buffiiloes in the countries 
of Africa and India which are watered with many rivers and 
furnished viith large meadows They so m droves and moke 
great havoc in euitivatt 1 lands but thtj never attack the 
human speiies and will not rin at Ihem unless thej are 
wounded when thej are very dangerous for thpy make di 
rectlj at their enemv throw him donn ani trampk him to 
death under their fett nevertheless thtj are greatly terrified dt 
the sight of fire, and are displea<ied and sometimes become furi- 
ous at the sight of red color. The buffklo, like all other ani- 
mals of southern climates, is fund of bathing, and even of 
remaining in the water : he swims very well, and boldly trav- 
erses the most rapid floods. As his legs are longer than those 
of the OS, he runs also quicker upon land. The negroes in 
Guinea, and the Indians in Malabar, where the wild bufialoes 
are yer>- numerous, often hunt tbem. They neither pursue 
them nor attack them openly, but, chmbing up the trees, or 
hiding themselves in the woods, they wait for them and kill 
them, the buffaloes not being able, without much trouble, to 
penetrate these forests, on account of the thickness of their 
bodies, and the impediinent of their horns which are apt to en- 
tangle them in the branches of the trees. These people are 
fond of the flesh of the bafililo, and gain great profit by vendinir 
theii- hides and their horns, which are harder and better than 
those of the ox. 

The American bison was once dispersed, in countless herds, 
over immense regions of our country, although it was rarely 
found on the Atlantic coaal. Lawsoa, an early historian of the 
country, thought it a fact worthy of being recorded, that two 
were killed in one season on Cape Fear River. As early as the 
first discovery of Canada, it was unknown in that country. 
Tfaeodat, whose history ol' Canada was published in 1630, 
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merely says that he was informed that bulb existed in the re- 
mote western counlriea. At a period not very remote they were 
found in most of our western states and territories ; but, as the 
white population advanced onward in that direction these ani- 
mals disappeared, pressing in vast numbers lo the back parts of 
Louisiana and the prairies watered by the Arkansas, La Plata, 
Missouri, and its tributaries. But from many of these retreats 
they have since disappeared from a similar cause. As far as I 
have been able to learn, says the editor oi' the Boston edition of 
BufTon's Natural History, the limestone and sandstone forma- 
tions, lyinjr between the great Rock Mountain ridge and the 
lower eastern chain of primitive rocks, are the only districts in 
the fur countries that are now greatly frequented ly tl e bi^on 
In these comparatively level tracts, there is much prairie land 
on which they find good grass in summer ; and <il=o many 
marshes overgi'own with bulrushes, which supply them with 
winter food. Salt springs and salt lakes also abound on the 
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confines of the limestone, and there are several well known salt 
licks, where bisons are sure to be found in all seasons of the 
year. Their migrations to the we tward were formerly limited 
by the Rocky Mountain range b t of lafe jears they have 
found out a passage across the mountains and their numbers to 
the westward are said to be annually increasing Further to 
the southward, in New Mes co and California the biion be 
came numerous on both sides of the Eooky Mountain chain 

Bisons wander constantly from place to place either fnm 
being disturbed by hunters or in quest of food Thej are muc,h 
attracted by the soft tender griss which springs up lifter a hie 
has spread over the prairie. In winter they scrape away the 
snow with their feet to reach thegra« The bull' and the cows 
live in separate herds for the gieater part of the jear but at 
all seasons one or two bulla generallj accompany a large her 1 
of cows The bison is in general a shj ai imal and tikes to 
flight instinllv on winding an cncmj which the acutene'i'' of 
its fcense of Fn ell enablei it to do fio u a great ]i=tince Thej 
ate less war) when th«y are a'^embled together m numbers 
and will often blindlj follow their leaders regardless of or 
trampling down the hunters posted in their way It is dapger 
ous for Ihe hunter fo show 1 imself after having wounded one 
for it will pursue ] im and although its giit may be hea^y and 
awkward it will have no difficiih in overtikme; the fleetest 
runner. The same writer says, when I resided at the Carlton 
House aa incident of this kind occurred. Mr. McDonald, one of 
the clerks of the Hudson Bay Company on descending the river 
in a boat, and one evening, haviug pitched his tent for the night, 
went out in the dusk of the evening for game. It had become 
nearly dark when he fired at a bison bull, which was galloping 
over a small eminence, and aa he was hastening forward to see 
if the shot had taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush at 
him. He had the presence of mind to seize the animal by the 
long hair on his forehead as it struck him on the side with its 
horn ; and being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a strug- 
gle ensued, which continued until his wrist was severely sprained, 
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and his ann was rendered powerless ; he then fell, and after 
receivino two or three blows, became senseless. Shortly after 
he was found by his companions bathed in blood, being gored in 
several places ; and the bison was eouehed beside him appa- 
rently waiting to renew the attack had he shown any signs of 
life. Mr, McDonald recovered from the immediate effects of 
the wounds he had received, bnt died a few months afterwards. 
Many other instances might be mentioned of the tenacious- 
ness with which this animal pursues his revenge ; and we have 
been told of a hunter having been detained for many hours in 
a tree by an old bull whioh had taken its post below to watch 
him. When it contends with a dofr, it strikes violently with 
its fore feet, and in that way proves more than a match for a 
prime bull dog. The favorite Indian method of killing the 
bison is by riding up to the fattest of the herd, horseback, and 
shooting it with an arrow. "When a large party of hunters are 
engaged the spectacle is very imposing, and the young men have 
many opportunities of displaying their skill and agility. The 
horses appear to enjoy the sport as much as their riders, and are 
very active in eluding the shock of the animal, should it turn, 
on its pursuer. The most generally practiced plan, however, 
of shooting the bison, is by crawling towards them from the 
leeward ; and in favorable situations great numbers are taken in 
pounds. When the bison runs, it leans very much first to one side 
for a short space of time, and then to the other, and so alter- 
nately. The flesh of a bison, in good condition, is very juicy 
and well flavored, much resembling that of well fed beef. The 
tongue is considered a delicacy, and may be cured so as to surpass 
in flavor the tongue of the common cow. The hutap of flesh 
is also tender and of fine flavor. The fine wool which clothes 
the bison, renders its skin, when properly dressed, an excellent 
blanket ; and they are valued so highly that a good one sella 
from five to ten dollars, in Canada especially, where they are 
used as wrappers by those who travel over the snow in carioles. 
The wool, or fine hair, has also sometimes been manufactured 
into cloth. 
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Godman, in quoting from Long's expedition to the 'Rocky 
Mountains, gives some interesting facta of the habits of this 
animal, particularly of his sense of smelling. The exploring 
party, he remarks, viere riding through a dreary and uninterest- 
ing country, which at that time was enlivened by vast numbers 
of bisons, who were moving, in countless thousands, in every 
direction. As the wind was blowing fresh from the south, the 
scent of the parly was wafted directly across the river Platle, 
and through a dislance of eight miles, every step of its progress 
was distinctly marked by the terror and cnnstcrnaiion it pro- 
duced among the bisons. The instant their atmosphere was 
infected by tie tainted gale, they ran as violently as if closely 
pursued by mounted hunters, and instead of fleeing from danger, 
they turned theii- heads towards the wind, eager to escape this 
terrifying odor. They dashed obliquely forward towards the 
party, and plunging into the river, swam, waded, and ran with 
headlong violence, in several instances breaking through the 
expedition's line of match, which was immediately along the 
left branch of the Platte. One of the party, perceiving from 
the direction taken by the bull who led the extended column, 
that he would emerge from the low river bottom at a point 
where the precipitous bank was deeply worn by much travelling, 
urged his horse rapidly forward, that he might reach this station, 
in order to gain a nearer view of these interesfing animals. 
He had but just reached the spot, when the formidable leader, 
bounding up the steep, gained the summit of the bank with hia 
fore feet and in this position, suddenly halted from his full ca- 
reer, and fiercely glared at the horse which stood full in his path. 
The horse was panic struck by this sudden apparition, trembled 
violently from fear, and would have wheeled and taken to flight 
had not his rider exerted his utmost strength to restrain him ; 
he recoiled, however, a few feet, and sunk down upon his hams. 
The bison halted for a moment, but urged forward by the irre- 
sistible pressure of the moving column behind, he rushed 
onward by the half sitting horse. The herd then came swiftly 
on, crowding up the narrow delile. The party had now reached 
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horns adjusted to his own head, so as to make the deception 
very complete, and thus accoutred, he stations himself betwflen 
the hlson herd aud some of the precipices, that often extend f<!r 
several miles along the rivers. The Indians surround the herd 
as nearly as possible, when, at a given signal, they show them- 
selves, and rush forward with loud shouting and tumultuous 
noise. The animals being alarmed, and seeing no way open 
but in the direction of the disguised Indian, lun towards hira, 
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and he, taking to flight, dashes on to the precipice, Ti'here he 
Buddeuly secures himself in some previously ascertained crevice. 
The foremost of the herd arrives at the brink— there is no poa- 
sihihty of retreat, no chance of escape ; the foremost may for aa 
instant shrink with terror but the crow 1 behmd who tre tern 
fiedbythe approach ng huntors ruth foi ward with mcrcdsmg 
impetuosity, and the aggregated force hurls them successively 
into the gulf, where certain death awaits them 

A better and more c mmon w ij of kilhng bisons is that of 
attacking them on htrstback The Indiana mounted ^nd well 
armed with bows and arrows encircle the herd and gradually 
drive them into a situation favorable to the employmLUt of the 
horse. They then nde in and single out on,, generally a female, 
and follow her as closely is pos'ible Mound her with arrows 
until the mortal blow is given when thtj go in pursuit of others 
until their quivers are exhausted Should a -wounded b son 
attack the hunter, he escapes by the agihty of his horse -which 
is usually well trained for th purpose In some pirts of the 
countty the hunter is exposed to a eonsi ierabL danger of falJi g 
in consequence of the numerous holes made in the plains by 
the badger. When the hunt g is ended ai d a suffic ency of 
game IS killed, the squiMS come up fiom the rear to skm ind 
dress the meat, a husme^s in which they have acquired a great 
degree of dexterity, a- thej can witli inferior instruments 
butcher a bison with far more celentj and jrecis ot than the 
white hunters. 

When the ice is breaking up on tl e r vers m the cprinc' of 
the year, the dry grass of the '^urro nding plain- is set on fire 
and the bisons are tempttd (o cro=s the river in "ear h of the 
young grass that immuhately -uct.ee Is the burmng of the old 
In the attempt to cro-s the bison is ofttu insulated on a large 
cake of ice that floats down the river. The savages select the 
most favorable points for attack, and as the bison approaches 
the Indians leap with wonderful agility over the frozen ice to 
attack him ; and as the animal is necessarily unsteady, and 'his 
footing very insecure on the ice, he soon receives his death 
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wound and is drawn tnumptantlj to the shore Sometimes a 
pound 15 made b} the Indiana a fence being raised in a circular 
form of about one hundred jards in diameter The entrance 
la banked up so h gh as to prevent the animal= from escaping 
after once having eiiterei Var uiis dtvices are practiced first 
Jo beguile and then to force them into it On these occai ont, 
the mounted hunter" d eplay the greatest degree of dexteriti ai 
thev are obliged to maa<puvre around the herd in the plains to 
uige them into the pith that baa been prepared for them and 
EO Boon as th s is well accompl shed the Indians riise loud 
Ehoiita and pressing closely on them terrifjing them so much 
thej rush heeilessly towards the snare piepared for them No 
sooner are thej thus endosed than they arf qmcklj dispatched 
b\ guns and arrows 

All iBion baa bei-n made to the great numbers of these am 
mals which weie formerly known to live together Thej ha\o 
been seen in herda of three fo ir and tive thousand blackening 
the ].lains is far as the eye could ptnetrate Some travelers 
have asserted that the\ have seen a? many as eight or ten 
thousand in the same heid but Irom the vevj nature of tht. 
caee any opinion bised ipon a hastv glance of such a mov ng 
miillituie must necesparily be aubjtct to great modifications 
It Mould be difficult to imainne anj data or pr cess of calcula 
tion by wbitJi it could be decided with a[.pirent certainty 
■whether there were five or ten thousand in such a hetd In 
the neighborhood of one of these herds at night it has beta 
found nearly impossible for persons not aecu't med to the i oiae 
to al ep , for it has been said, the intessant lowing and loann^ 
of the hulls, very much resembled distant thunder. Although 
freijuent battles take place between the bulls as among domes- 
tic cattle, the habits of the bison are peaceful and inoffensive, 
seldom or never offering to attack man or other animals, unless 
first attacked or excited. 

It is well known that the Indians are accustomed to set fire 
to the long grass of the prairies, which spreads with fearful ra- 
pidity on all sides. The wild horses, Hsons, elks, deer, and 
19 
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other dnimah ctn'cio ool the danger fly from the approaehinff 
flame in the greatest terrcr Sometinn^ they are encircled in 
the flames and burnt to de^th and =ometiines are slain m at 
tempting to make the r escape by the Indians who be in wa t 
for them Such scenes pre-^nt a terrific w ildness far surpassing 
anj effort of the imagination At the same moment ma) bo 
seen thousands of acres in one viMd sheet of ri- ng flame and 
smoke roiling and ouriing like the waves of a -^ea m coiiflagra 
fion The whole driven forward fiom one extremity to the 
other At one point maj be seen a eompiny of emigrants ter 
ror stniken and strugghng witb iiiexpres-'ible ardor to make es 
cape at another a few hunters with liehtning speed are seen 
forcmg their way from fierce destruction to a place of safely 
and if with les* thnllmg interest to the spectaUr with no IcbS 
of frighttui grandeur while the cracUiug of burning grass anl 
rushes sends up its deafening noise the ground bencdtb «eems 
to tremble an! to rumble as in agonj from an earthquake as 
the thou=ands of these frantic ereitiin- emer-e from the smoke 
and failing cinder bellowing and foimi..g and snorting as if 
the world itself were (juickly to become enveloped in the de- 
vouring elements 

The object of the pre ent article is to give the reader some 
of the extremes of pecuiiaritj in the ox familj to ^atiafj the 
reader how much change in inimals of the same species can be 
effected by external circumstances. Thus, if the buffalo of tro- 
pical regions, and the musk ox of the polar regions, are indebted 
to these circumstanees for all the dissimilarity between them ; 
and if the difference from each in the several varieties of the 
domesticated ox is produced in the same way, it shows how it is 
m our power to vary, and consequently, improve the existing 
breeds of these domesticated quadrupeds, to almost any indeiB- 
nite degiee. Some writers have been disposed to assign to the 
musk ox a geiiins between that of the ox family and the sheep ; 
but popular usage has not recognized this distinction, as the' 
animal has invariably, so far as we know, been represented un. 
der the name here given it. The form of it will be seen from 
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MUSK OX. 
the accempanying cut ; and the hair with which it is covered 
resemblts that of the bisou, anJ so much resembling coarse wool 
that it might, if found in sufficient quantities, be manufactured 
into eloth. 

The muek os inhabits the barren lands of America, lying to 
the north of the sixtielh degree of north latitude. Only a few 
indications have been diecovered further south than that parallel. 
Although not latterly found there alive, their sculls and horns 
have occasionally been discovered near the &reat Slave Lake ; 
and hence the presumption is that it might once have been scat- 
tered over the whole country lying between that great sheet 
of water and the Polar sea. They have been said to range 
over the islands which' lie to the north of the American conti- 
nent as far as Melville Island, in latitiide seventy-five ; but they 
do not, like the Reindeer, extend to Greenland, Spitsbergen, or 
Lapland. And, it has been represented by the Indians, that 
west of the Eocky Mountains which skirt the Mackenzie river, 
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is an eitenBive tract of barren country, ■which is also inhabited 
by the muslt ox and reindeer. If so, it must he known to the 
EuBsian traders ; but it is probable, that owiiip- to the greater 
mildness of the climate to the westward of the Eoeky Mountains, 
the musk ox which seeks a cold barren district, where grass ia 
replaced by lichens, does not range so far to the southward on tlie 
Pacific coast, as it does on the shores of Hudson's Bay. It 
is not known that this animal has ever crossed over to the 
eastern continent, and, evidently, it does not exist in Siberia. 

The distiicts inhabited by the musk o\. art the lands of the 
Esquimaux and neither the northern Ind ans nor the Grees 
have an original name for it both terming it bi=on with an al 
ditional epithet The countrj ire|uented b\ the muak o\ is most 
ly rocky and destitute of wood except on the binks of laige 
rivers, which are generally more or leess thickly clothed with 
spruce trees Tneir iood is grias at one Bea>!on and liclieas at 
the other ; and the contents ol ita paunth are taten hj the iia 
tiveB with great avidity When the animal i' lat its fie h is 
well tasted and resembles that oi the caribou orieinieer but 
has a coarser griin The flesh of the bulls is high fltv rod 
and both bulls and cows vhenkan smell strongly of musk 
their flesh at the "ame time being verj daik ai d tough and 
certainly far infT or to that of ^n} other rnminalini^ aoimil 
eKiating in H^orth America Tie caicass of the muak ox 
weighs, exclnsne tl the ofi about three hundred weight 

Notwithstanding the fhortn is of tl e legs of the musk ox 
it runs fast and it climbs hills and rocks with grest case One 
pursued on tht banks oi the copper mine scaled a lofty "an 1 
cliS) having so great a declmly that the pursuers were oUiged 
to crawl on their hanils and knees to lollow it Its ftot marks 
are very similar to thee oi the caribou but are rather longer 
and narrower Thest oxen issem !e iii herds of f cm twenty to 
thirty, and tb" females bring forth one cilf abo it the end of 
May, or the begini mg of Juno Hearne fiom the cneumstance * 
of two bulls 1 ot being leen suppofri.d that thej kill each m their 
contests for the cows It the hunlers keep tbemaelves con 
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oealed whea thej fire upon a. herd of musk oxen, the poor ani- 
mals apparently mistake the noi=e fur I'lundtr and crowd near- 
er and nearer together as their compai uns fjll around them ; 
but should they di'ti.over their enemit,» bj si^ht, or hy their 
sense of smell which is very acute tlie ■whole herd seek for 
safety by instant flight T! l bull" however are very irascible, 
and, particularly w hen » ouaded will often attack the hunter and 
endanger his life unless he possesses both activity and presence 
of mind. The E« luimaux who are accustomed to the pursuit 
of this animal "ionietimea turn its u iinitalle disposition to good 
account; for an expert hunter ha.'v in 'provoked a bull to attack 
him, wheels round it more quietly than it can turn, and by re- 
peated stabs in the belJy, puts au end to its life. 




HE INDIAN OX. 



In Wright's Natural History may be found an interesting 
account of the Indian ox, cr zebu, as it is sometimes called. 
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From that acconnt the following abstract is made. He says 
there can be little doubt that it is merely a variety of the eoni- 
moti ox, although it is difficult to ascertain the causes hy which 
the distinctive characters of the two raisB have been, in the pro- 
cess of time, gradually produced. But whatever the causes may 
have been, their effects rapidly disappear by the intermixture of 
the breeds, and are entirely lost at the end of a few generations^ 
The intermixture, and its results, would alone furnish a sufficient 
proof of identity of oriffin; which, consequently, scarcely requires 
the confirmation fo he derived from the perfect agreement of 
their internal structure, and of ail the more essential particulars 
of their external conformation. These, however, are not want- 
ing — not only is their anatomical structure the same, but the 
form of their heads, which affords the only certain means of dis- 
tinguishing the actual species of this genus from each other, pre- 
sent no ditlerence whatever. In both, the forehead is fiat, or 
more properly, slightly depressed ; nearly square in its outUnes, 
its height being equal to its breadth ; and bounded above by a 
prominent line, forming an angular protuberance, passing di- 
rectly across the skull between the basis of the horns. The 
only circumstances, in fact, in which the two animals diSer, con- 
HBt in a. iatty hump on the shoulders of the zebu, and in the 
BOmewhat more slender and delicate make of its legs. 

Numerous breeds of this humped variety of the ox family 
are spread, more or less extensively, over the whole of Southern 
Asia, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and the eastern 
coast of Africa, from Abyssinia to the cape of Good Hope. In 
all these countries, the zebu supplies the place of the ox. both 
as a beast of burthen, and as an article of food and domestic 
economy. In some parts of India it executes the duties of the 
horse also, being either saddled and ridden, or harnessed to a 
carrif^e, and performing, in this manner, journeys of considerable 
length, with tolerable celerity. Some of the older writers speak 
of fifty or sixty miles a day as its usual rate of traveling ; but 
the more moderate computation of recent authors does not ex- 
ceed twenty or thirty miles. Its beef is considered by no means 
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despicable altbougli Tar fiom equalling that of the well fatted 
comoion o\ As might iiaturallj be e-spected from its perfect 
domeslicalion and wide d fiusion the zebu is subject to as great 
% \arietj of eolirs as those which aflect that with which we are 
familiar Its most common hue is that of a light ashy graj 



passing II 



r milk white 



quenlly marked with varitu" shades ot red or brown and occa 
B onalh It beLomes perfectlj black Its hump is •"omelimes ele 
\ated in a remarkable degree ind usually retains its upnght 
position but =ometimPS it bLComea half pendulous and hangs 
partly over towards one side Instaneea are cite! in vhich it 
had attained the enormous weight of fifty pounds A dibtmct 
Ireed is ^poki-n of a^ common in feurat which is furni=helwith 
a second hump Among the other breeds there are soma 
which are eiAnelj dtslitute of horns and others which have 
only the semblance of thtm the e\ternal covering being unsup- 
ported b) honj pioce=-e« and being consequently flexible and 
pendulous One is de=cribid by the author belonging to the 
I ondon Zoological bociety larger thjn our common oxen, of a 
slaty gra> color on tie bodv ind head and cream colored legs 
and dewlap the latter long an 1 j end do is 

Tn the balla country theie is a race of zebu cattle, gener- 
ally ot white color high on the limbs w th a small hump, but 
( n the contrary w i h horns of great bulk and length, and sweep- 
ing upwards. In Bamou there is a very large white race, with 
immense horns, which first bend downwards and then turn 
upwards with half a spiral revolution. According to Clapper- 
ton, the corneous external coat of these boms is very soft, 
distinctly fibrous, and at the base not much thicker than a 
human nail. The bony core is very cellular, and so light that 
a pair together scarcely weigh more than four pounds. The. 
following are the dimensions of one of these horns ; length 
measured on the curve, three feet seven inches ; circvimferenoe 
at the base, two feet ; length in a straight line from base to tip. 
one foot five inches and a half From the eailii.>st pericd this 
zebu tacehas been an object of veneration in India; carved 
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delineations of it aie ii then ol lest tpmples. Some of these 
dehneations must ha^e been nia k at leaet two thousand years 
before the Chnatian era and thej are found, as well as fiimilar 
delineations of the westeru ract i,f cattle, on the monument's 
of Egypt where Api3 w a* Tfl orshij pc 1 in the form of a bull, of 
a black color and where snow wh le bulls were ofiered in sacri- 
tice RoSEellini figures a Brahmin or Zebu bull, with a rope 
round its neck from ^h rh a fl wer is suspended ; probably as 
if just to be ofilred insairfite 

The large zebu oi Brthm ii bull says Martin, is certainly a. 
noble animal and mu h more active than any of our breeds. 
Oleanus de^ciibes the proce^^ion of an Indian prinee, who was 
drann in a carriagi^ harne«ed to two white oxen, which were 
ae lively and active as hordes Sishop Heber observes that 
Thakoors the nobilitv of thi. R^JpootH, generally travel in cov- 
ered wagons drawn by white o-t;en whnse bonis they gild. By 
some tribes these cattle are bred on a most extensive scale ; and, 
acLording to Gol S^tt" an arm\ rarely moves in the field 
Without 15 000 or 20 000 bullocks h cany the grain. 

It IS a rtraarkable Uct that although (he ox is decidedly 
herbiverous } et in =ome countries it is fed, during part of the year 
at least, on a proportion of animal food. In Norway, for example, 
as stated in the Farmer's Library, the herds and flocks are driven 
to the mountains and are there depastured; but, during the long 
winter they are housed and fed partially on the hay RTOwn 
within the intenoediate precincts of the farm, and brought from 
the hills, and more plentifully on a kind of food which, to our 
farmers must appear very strange, if not disgusting, but which 
it is said the cattle relish very much. This food consists of a 
thick gelatinous soup, made hy boiling the heads of fish, and 
mixing horse dung with the broth. The boat of the farmer in 
Norway, supplies not only himself and family with tbe staple 
portion of his winter subsistence, but his cows also. That the 
odor of animal substances ordinarily used for human food is not 
offensive to the ox family, is evident from what we have often 
witnessed. It is no uncommon thing that the fat water in 
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which melt has been boiled for the famOy and is supphed with 
vegelabie fragments from the culinary department so as to 
make a neb Iroth i« given to the cow6 Thej become fond of 
it ; and it contributes greatlj m the increase of th-ir milk 
And it 1 afbrmed by Peall to be a common practice m some 
parts of India (o m x animal subitances w lb the grain given 
to feeble horse" and to boil the mi\ture in a Bortof jaofe 
which soon brmg= them inlo good condition and restores their 
vioor Lilewise \ndet onrelalea m hi h slOTj of Irelind that 
in some parts of that country, the inhabitants feed their horses 
with dried fish, when the cold is very intense, and that these 
animals are estremely vigorous, although small. 

Allueion ha= been made to the value of the ox tribe to the 
human famiij and consequently, to the presumption that it 
■was domest cated at a very early period of the world. An animal, 
ci idently designed to contribute so much to the wants of mankind 
could not for a long time havp been oveiiooked or neglected 
Human instinct or reason or both have generallj led to an 
acquaintince with objects whether in the animal and vegeta 
ble kingdoms susceptible of becommg the staples m sustaming 
human hfe and in the amehoratitn of human toil The face 
of the earth bt ng smitten bv a curse in consequence of the 
introduLlion of sin ib, comparativeh infi-rt le save in the pro 
duclmn oi noxious weeds unless reclaimed from its -wildnesa 
It IS essentially so with the best of our animals. The ox tribe, 
till tamed and improved, is generally terrific in its appearance 
and h^hlts and if in the least degree contributing to the 
legitimate end of its existence, has certainly no high claim to 
considiration Its value is the result of its domestication, and 
IS proportioned to the care and skill esercised in being thus 
brought under human supervision. Hence, it is doubted, if the 
world has e^er recognised more decided benefactors than among 
the ranks of those -Kho have so greatly improved the character 
of the ox and the cow. It is not easy to make a comparison 
between the commercial value of such an agency, and an 
agency in scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions, now 
19* 
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ravolutioiiLzing the busmesB and the social order of the world 
This latter agcncj m^j le*d to »(.alth and magoificence but 
the latter sends forth ita minis rations of mercj to the poor and 
destitute m suppljuig food an! labor upon eveij farm and 
hamlet where these animals tie kept 

More it la btlieied has been accomplished in b-reatBnlain 
than in any other countrj towards the beneficial results of 
■which ne are "peaking 1 1 that countrj there is a passion for 
rearing farm ammils of great t\cel]enei. The business is one 
of patri jtism of great pccuniarj emolument and e\en of per 
fional reputation Tht nobil ty smile upon it and not a lew 
of them are dispo d to engage in it Men <f enterprise and 
capital "eek it as a/iording opportunity for prohlable in\ estment 
Nor have crowned heads rclnined from giv ig it patronage 
The nation— landlords and tenants-merchants and labor 
ers— princes and peasants sctm to ftel a common pride ou the 
subject It IS presumed more cap tal has been invested and 
more phjuologicil science has been brought into requisition in 
that honored eoiintij to de^elope the cipabihties and to ira 
prove the breed" of hrm animals than m dll the rest of the 
world together British cattle haie acquired as mueh ot a di= 
imctive character as Britiah moiiufacturLi The one -is wdl 
as the other becomes % matter of deep interest with the traveller 
from foreign countries The one as well as the othtr is an 
article of remunerative export And m our own country it is 
diffusmg ilsclf under au-^p ees that will m the end greatly aug 
ment the profts in this bianch of rural economy Supposing 
there are m Great Britain 20 OnO 000 of horned cattle and that 
each one of Ihem is worth the small sum of ten dollai-s more 
than it -wouH be had the old breedi been continue! i1 is ap 
parent that tl e ft.w sto k 1 reeders have increased the mer 
eantiie -value of these an mal there to the ic nt of two hun 
djedand fifty milhons nf dollars abtve what it wouH have 
been had these improvements not been made And this in 
creased value of these auimals pertains to e^ ery successn e gene 
lation of them— say once m every five years ■ And sujposing 
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there are six millions of eows in that country ; and that each one 
is anniiallj' worth twenty dollars more than the old hreeds would 
have been, there is at present an annual profit from British cows 
of owe hundred and twenty millions of dollars above what there 
would be, had Bakewell and other Btoclt breeders nevtr exerted 
their eiTorts to improve these useful animals I 

It is but little realized by the mass of oar farmers how mneh 
they might augment the profits of agriculture if they were to 
mate the same eifort as made in Great Britain to improve the 
different farm animals which they rear. The fact is not to be 
disguised, that most of these animais are but a necessary evil. 
Farmers cannot live without them ; still they are not enriched 
by them ; in many cases they are impoverished by them. How 
many cattle are constantly being reared, that could not, on hav- 
ing attained their full stature, be sold for enough to pay the ex- 
penses of rearing them I How many cows are kept that do not 
yield milk sufficient to pay the cost of their feed I How many 
oxen, whose labor Is not equal to what they eat '. If farmers 
were, like merchants, to keep a regular account of what they 
pay out and what they receive each year, aiid at the end 
of each year estimate the value of everything on hand, they 
would sooD perceive where they suSer loss, or find profit. Thus 
let stock be charged with all they eat — grass, hay, and other 
feed, the same as if it were sold to a neighbor; then, in return, 
let the oxen he credited for the labor they perform and the cows 
for the milk they give— all at a fair cash price — and it will be 
readily understood whether there is gain or loss in keeping Ihcin, 
If there is loss, it is cccasioned by mismnnsgement of some lort 
or other— either in defect in the breed of the animals, or in the 
miinncr of feeding. Good animals, well fed, yield a profit. 
This has been demonstrated. Merchants trafic in good* ihut 
yield profit ; and preference is given to those which pay the best 
profits. Manufacturers would be very stupid were they to invest 
their capital in the production of articles which cannot be sold for 
enough to pay for the stock and labor used in the manitfactura. 
Farmers should, in all cases, pursue the same policy. There is 
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no more reason, or necessity, for them to spend time and money 

in tilling the ground without a fair remunerative advance upon 

the outlay, than theru is for merchants to do it in buying and 

selling goods. Such aprinciple applied to farmanimals, horned 

cattle, perhaps, in particular, will be attended with the hest results. 

It does not come within ihe scope of this work, cither to 

give an eiaboratp e^aay on the particular merits of the different 

breeds of the bov ne ffenii? or to define the procesaeo of improv 

ing, rearing u=ini' and iattening them For thi* va lefer 

the reader to Allen s popular work on Domeitic Animals and to 

the more extended one of \ouatt L Martin on CatUe edited 

and improved bj Stevens Tht'e works should be in the 

house of every agriculturist Ao familiar as he maj uppose 

himself with soch Eub|ect= he mij be assured ! e will learn 

enough that he did not know before Jrom these books to paj the 

cost ol' them many times over. Our aim is to give hints and 

isolated facts that will awaken attention to this branch of farm 

economy ; and, by thus creating an interest in it, induce a more 

careful and general attention to it. Among the breeds iMiported 

Irom Great Britain to this country, and becoming favorites with 

the best American farmers, are the Durhams, or Short Horns; 

theDevons' the Hereford" ■ and the Ayrshires; each of these 

as a distinct variety, or 

'"' ^ -sed with each other, will 

"1 mmend. It is better that 

" d, than that any particu- 

™ an improved race with us 

they naturally lead to a 

m rs otherwise to be expected 

■~ ™ 1 tending to a perfection 

he realized wilhout it. 

made has generally been 

■^ ^^m beyond what was antici- 

^ >« d, if it could, in all its de- 

e periodical press, before 

** ^ 1^ f*^ uch matters, the buMness 
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would receive an impulse fa) 
hitherto -witneBaed. 




The accorapauyiiig cut of the Durham cow will give the 
reader a good idea of the general appearance of the breed to 
which she belongs. The following description of it, with the 
sketches of its historj', are mosOy co[:ied from the treatise on Do- 
mestit Ainmals befoie nami-d The Skurt Horns are us igiied 
a high antiquity hy the oldest Ireedcri in i' e counties of Dur 
hain andlorkshiri Eug ind the jlacc li heir nnpii and f r 
a loner tin e aimo'-t of then e\duM\e iut.Juig Tliej are di, 
eit'edi) llie mo-t ehon\ among the catlji; 6j)Leu^ Tl ej aie of 
all colors between a full deep red and a pun creamy white 
but gcneraii) havi. bi ih intumived m 1 trgu or Emailu patche" 
or m(imatel) hkndtd in a btautiful roan Black brnwn or 
hnndied are color= not recognized among the pure bred Dur 
hams Their form is wlII spread sj m metrical and impo^mg, 
and capable of su'tauiitig a large wtight of valuable carcass 
The horn was originally biant-hing and turned upwaid but 
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now fn-quentlj has a downward t nden j w tk he Ups po nt 
iH}^ to-wards eat-h olher Th y a e 1 gl t and comp a ly 
short clear luehlj pchshtd and waxj The h ad a d n k 
are fine!} lormed an! there is gr a h al h and I p h f 1 
giving short and well spread f le Ti ps a d 

baek and loin broad and flat bs p j I g d p flank d 
tjil well -"et up strong at the roots, and tapenag. They have 
a ihiek covering of soft hail and are mellow or loose to the 
touch They mature early and rapidly for the quantity of food 
con'timed jieidmg largel> of good beef, whh little ofi^d. As a 
brted they aie excellent milkers, though some families of them 
m this respect surpass others 

It IS claimed that importations of the Durham cattle have 
been made into this country prior to 1783 They are the repu- 
ted ancestors of many choice animals e\.ifeling in Virginia, in 
(he latter part of the last century, and werp known as the milk 
treed ; and some of these, with others, termed heef breed, were 
t;iken into Kentucky by Mr. Palton as earl> as 1797, and their 
descendants, a valuable race of animals, were much disseminated 
i,i the west, and known as the Palton slock. In 1791, and af- 
terwards, it is known that the short horned cattle were imported 
by Mr. Heaton, of Westchester county, N". Y. These, for many 
years, were bred pure, and the progeny was widely scattered. 
Other importations were made into New- York, iu 1 81C, by Mr. 
Cos ; by Mr. Bullock in 1822 ; by the Hon. S, Van Kensselaer 
in 1 823 ; and soon afterwards, by Charles Henry Hall. Between 
the j-ears 1817 and 1825, smail importations were made into 
Massachusetts, by Coolidge, 'Williatna and others ; into Connec- 
ticut by Mr. Hall and others ; into Pennsylvania by Mr. i'owell ; 
and inio Ohio and some other States, by various individuals 
early in the present century. Since the first importations, large 
accessions from the best English herds have been frequently 
made ; so, that at the present time, the Short Horns in the 
ITnifed Slates have become an extensive breed ; a portion of it 
in purity, although in many cases mixed. 

During the speculation time between 1835 and 18iO, they 
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commanded high prices, frequently from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars. The succeeding years of financial embarrasment, 
reduced their market price below their intrinsic value ; but the 
tide is again luining, and they are now in demaikd, but still at 
priceB far below their merits. They have, from the first, been 
favorites in the rich com valleys of the west, their early matu- 
rity and great weight giving a preference over other breeds.- 
On light lands and scanty pastures, they -will probably aever be 
largely introduced. All heavy animals require full forage within 
limited compass, so as to fill their stomachs at once, and quietly 
compose themselves. The weight reached by the Short Horns 
in England, as given by Mr. Berry, have been enormous. Two 
oxen, six years old, weighed nett, eighteen hundred and twenty 
pounds each. A heifer of three years old, fed on grass aad hay 
alone, weighed twelve hundred and sixty pounds. A four year 
old steer, ied on hay and turnips only, dressed eighteen hundred 
and ninety pounds. A cow reached the prodigious weight of 
seventeen hundred and seventy-eight pounds. A heifer, running 
with her dam, and on pasture alone, weighed, at seven months, 
four hundred and seventy- sis pounds. An os, seven years old, 
weighed twenty-three hundred and sixty-two pounds. From 
their comparative small number in this country, most of them 
have been retained for breeders ; few, as yet, have been fattened, 
and such only as were decidedly inferior. Such animals, 
extensively iutroduced by crossing this breed upon our for- 
mer stocks, have given evidence of great and decided improve- 
ment ; and the Short Horus, and their grade descendants are 
destined, at no distant day, to occupy a large portion of the rich- 
est feeding grounds in the United States, 

The accompanying cut of the Hereford represents an animal 
of great beauty and extraordinary weight, exhibited at the 
Shrewsbury Cattle Show, England, October, 1851. The like- 
ness is copied from the London Illustrated Sun ; and at the time 
of exhibition the ox was only three years and ten months old. 
Marshall says, of this breed of cattle, the following are the usual 
characleristicB : —The coualenance pleasant, cheerful, open ; the 
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forehead broad , eye full and lively ; horns bright, taper and 
spreading head Bmall neck long and tapering ; chest deep 
and full , bo=om broad and projecting ; shoulder-bone thin, fiat, 
no Ml) protuberant in bone but full and mellow in flesh ; loin 
broad hips standing wide and level with the spine ; quarters 
long and widt, at the neck ramp even with the general level 
of the bai-k not drooping nor standing high above the quarters; 
ribs bicad standing close and flat upon the outer surface, foroi- 
ing a "mooth lvcii bdrrel the hindmost large and full of length ; 
thish clean and regulirl) tapering ; flank large ; flefih every 
where mellow soft Yielding pleasantly to the touch, especially 
on the chine and shoulder and the ribs; coat neatly haired, 
bright and silkj The color of the Hereford cattle is usually a 
darkish red — Eometiines a dark yellow — a tew brindled ; gener- 
ally having -while faces bellies and throats, and now and then 
white on the back The old Herefords were brown, or red 
brown with not a white spot about them. It is only within 
fiftv or si\t} jeais that it has been the fashion to breed white 
faces Were it no for the white face, and somewhat larger 
head and thicker ntck it would not, at all times, be easy to dis- 
tinguish between a be^y Devon and light Hereford. 
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Hereford oxen fatten speedily at an early age, and it is more 
advantageous to the farmer, and perhaps to the country, that they 
should be taken to the market eatly, than to be kept long em- 
ployed as beasts of draught. The Hereford cow is comparatively 
n.n inferior animal. Not only is she inferior as a milker, but even 
her form has been sacrificed by her breeder. Herefordshire is 
■ g h feel' g d h f tl f m 



A middling cow of this breed will weigh from seven to ten hun- 
dred pounds ; and the Duke of Bedford had one, says Mr. Youatt, 
Avhich weighed fourteen hundred pounds. 

The county of Ayrshire, in Scotland, has a peculiarly fine 
breed of cattle. The climate of this county is moist, but mild ; 
and the soil, with its produce, is calculated to render it the 
finest dairy locality in Scotland, and equal, perhaps, to any in 
Great Britain. There is a great deal of permanent pasture on 
the sides and tops of the hills ; but the greater part of the arable 
land is pasture, and crop alternately. The pasture ground is 
occupied by the beautiful dairy stock, a verj' small portion being 
reserved for the fattening of cows too old 1o milk. The origin 
of the Ayrshire cow is at the present day a matter of dispute ; 
all that is certainly known is, that a century ago there was no 
Bitch breed, even in Scotland. Did tho Ayrshire cattle arise en- 
tirely from a careful selection of the best native breed? If 
they did, says Mr. Youatt, it is a circumstance unpaialleled in 
the history of agriculture. The native breed may he ameliorated 
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by careful gelection ; its value may be incalculably iacreased ; 
some good qualities, some of its best qualities, may be for the 
first time developed ; but yet there will be some lesetnblance 
to the original stock ; and the more the animal is examined, the 
more clearly the characteristic points of the ancestor may be 
discerned, although each one of them is Improved. Their great 
value is as milkers, and perhaps that principally in their own 
native territory, to the feed and climate of which they seem to 
be constitutionally adapted. Nevertheless, in rich lands, the 
osea fatten with considerable facility, and even the cows accu- 
mulate flesh ; but then tbey cease to be distinguished for a 
large yield of milk. 




AYRSHIRE cow. 
The improved Ayrshire cow of the present day has a small 
head, but rather long and narrow at the muzzle, though the 
space between the roots of the horns is considerable ; the horna 
are small and crooked ; the eye clear and lively ; the neck long 
and slender ; the shoulders are thin, and the fore quarters gen- 
erally high ; the back is straight, and broad behind, especially 
across the hips, which are roomy ; and the tail is long and thia. 
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Tlie carcaM is deep, the udder capacious and square, the milk 
veins large and prominent ; the limbs are small and short, but 
well knit ; the thighs are thin ; and the skin is rathev thin, but 
loose and soft, and covered with soft hair. The general figure, 
though small, is well proportioned. The color is varied with 
mingled white and sandy red. It has been estimated that there 
are in the county of Ayrshire upwards of sixty thousand head of 
cattle, of which more than half are dairy cows. It has been 
calculated that one of these cows, of the best grade, will yield, 
for two or three months after calving, five gallons of milk daily ; 
for the next three months, three gallons daily ; and a gallon 
and a half for the following three months. This milk is sup- 
posed to return about two hundred and fifty pounds of butter an- 
nually, or five hundred pounds of cheese. Mr. Youatt thinks 
the foregoing account rather exaggerated, although he gives the 
statistics of a dairy with which he was acquainted, which fall 
but little below those here given. Mr. Ailon, an ardent advo- 
cate of this breed of cattle, says that there are thousands of the 
best Scotch dairy cows, when they are in their best e^indition 
and well fed, yield at the rate of one thousand gallons of milk 
in one year. The moat valuable qualities which & dairy cow 
can possess are, that she yields much milk ; and that after she 
has done this for several years, she shall be as valuable for beef 
as any other breed of cows known. 

The Ayrshire cow in this country has some devoted advo- 
cates. Tiie Massachusetts Agricultural Society has especially 
encouraged their dissemination. Mi. Webster has them on his 
farm in Marshfield, and some of the most wealthy and enter- 
prising citizens of his, as well as of other states, have made 
trial of them. The editor of the Albany Cultivator, whose 
opinions are always to be respected, thinks favorably of the ani- 
mal, as adapted to the wants of the American farmer. Mr. 
Colman remarked, in one of his agricultural reports, that the 
Ayrshire cows were generally deemed the best dairy stock ia 
Great Britain ; and then added, that although his own experi- 
ence h4^ l;ie«n too United to spe&k emphatioAlly of a ttatement 
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fs Strong, their reputation was such, he was not at liberty to 
subtract from it. And he meatiotis that he visited a dairy 
farmer iu Ayrshire who had thirty-five cows of this beautiful 
breed ; the best of them, in the best of the Beasoii, gave fifty-four 
pounds of millc per day, which, allowing a pint to weigh a 
pound, would be twenty-seven quarts a day. The average 
yield of this dairy was forty pounds, or twenty quarts per day. 
However, he met ia that county with a North Devon cow 
■which, for several weeks in succession, produced twenty-one 
pounds of butter per week. He also stated, that the North 
Devon cows of Mr. Bloomfield produced, on an average, up- 
wards of two hundred pounds of butter each, for several years 
in succession. E. Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope, a few years since 
had a small cow of the Ayrshire breed which frequently gave 
over twenty quarts of milk a day, when fed on grass only. 

The following remarks of Mr. Coleman on the improvement 
of cattle in the United States, are sensible, and well adapted to 
the consideration of American farmers. He eays, which we all 
know, that our stock is of a mixed and very miscellaneous char- 
acter. Comparatively few attempts have been made in a sys- 
tematic manner, and upon an extended scale, for its improve- 
ment. Where they have been made, they have frequently 
failed for want of perseverance, very oiten for want of encour- 
agement, and have sometimes Ijcen met by the sneers of igna- 
rance or the derision of envy. The immense improvements, 
which have been made in Great Britain strike the observer with 
grateful astonishment. Few subjects more concern the interest 
of the Ame a hu bandn n than the iraprovernent of our stock. 
Much may und bt dlj h done by tho selection of the best 
from our n b d and by breeding only from the best ; but 
our stock is dad mixed up, and amalgamated, that it 

would be a d flS ult p ss to unravel the web, and go back to 
any original b i W honld certainly avail ourselves of the 
breeds existing in the highest slate of improvement. 

The writer further remarked : It is plain that in a selection 
of toeedi regard should ha had to the locality where they are 
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to be placed. The improved Short Horns, the Yorkshire, and the 
Hereford are the best adapted to the rich and deep pastures of the 
Middle and Western States ; the Ayrshire and the North Devon 
seem especially suited to New England ; while the We«t High- 
land cattle would evidently be fitted to the cold and least product- 
ive parts of the country. With us the success of farming must 
mainly depend on such a conduct of the farm as shall not ex- 
haust its productive powers ; or rather, it shall, from its own re- 
SDUtces, furnish the means, not only of recruiliug: its strength, but 
of actually increasing its capabilities of production. There is 
no more obvious way of doing this, than by consuming the pro- 
duce of the farm, mainly in feeding animals, through whom the 
riches of its vegetation may be returned in a form to furnish 
other and better crops. The late Mr. Phinney, of Massftchus- 
sets expresses himself equally strongly in favor of these animals. 
There is no better authority. He says the Scotch farmers in 
and about Ayrshire have been striving for more than half a 
century to produce a stock in which regard was had almost 
solely to their value for the dairy ; and there is not perhaps in 
Europe, nor in the world, a race of cows that will secrete more 
and better milk from a given quantity of food, that are so hardy, 
BO easily kept, that will fatten so kindly when off their milk, as 
the Ayrshire. 

Mr. Gushing of Watertown, Mass., oneof the wealthiest and 
most intelligent ruralisls of the country, has for many years kept 
cattle of the Ayrshire breed on his farm. He has stated that in 
the first fourteen days of June, 1848, four of his cows of this 
breed made over eighty pounds of butter, besides supplying a 
family of fourteen persons with milk and cream. One of the 
four made eleven and three quarters of a pound in seven days. 
In the latter part of September in that year, three of those 
four cows made thirty pounds of butter in seven days ; or ten 
pound each in the week 

The north of Devon has long been celebrated for a breed of 
cattle beautiful in the highest degree, and in activity at work 
and aptitude to (atten unrivalled. The nativu country of the 
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Devons lies alonw the Bristol Channel, the breed becoming more 
mixed in eitber direction, in renedinfc from certain limits. The 
Devonshire farmer confines them within a narrow district, and 
.will scarcely allow them to be found with purity beyond his 
native county. From Porllock to Biddeford, and a little to 
the north and the south, is, in his opinion, the peculiar and only 
residence of the true Devon. From the earliest records the breed 
has hero remained the same ; or, if not quite as perfect as at the 
present moment, yet, allered in no essential point until within 
the last thirty years. The soil and the climate of this district 
are parliculariy favorable to the production of ihes fine an mal 
and althoogh there was no attempt to improve th b d t II th 
last century, they retained from these natural ad a ta anl 
perhaps from other circumstances not known to u n an t a 
ordinary degree, their distinctive character, and a pe f 1 ant 
to have been expected. Still, in that county a w 11 a olh 
parts of Great Britian, a spirit of emulation arose on the sub- 
ject, BO these cattle have been materially improved ; and it has 
been affirmed on good authority, that now they sustain so high 
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a grade of excellenee they would probably suffer from interraix- 
turfi with any other breed. 

There are few things more remarkable about the Devon cattle 
than the comp 1 m 11 f tl The bull is a 

great deal les tl th d th n 11 r than the bull. 

The cows, how altl 1 m 11 p ih t roundncES and 

projection of th t« th 1 t b wh h makes them 

actually more y th n a 1 x t n would indicate. 

The head of th m 11 rj 1 ly "o relatively to its 

bulk ; yet it has a striking breadth of f eh ad ; and it has a 
long and thin neck, admirably adapt g t f the collar, or as 
more common for the yoke. Wh e th g u 1 not too heavy, 
the Devons are unrivalled at the plough. They have a quick- 
ness of action which no other breed can equal, and very few 
horses exceed. They have a docility and goodness of temper, 
and stoutness and honesty of work, to which many horses can- 
not pretend. The profit derived from the use of these oxen in 
their native district arises from the activity to which they are 
trained, seldom reached elsewhere. During the harvest time, 
and in catching weather, they are sometimes trotted along with 
the empty waggons, at the rate of six miles an hour, a degree 
of speed which no other ox but the Devon has been able to 
stand. The importance of speed in working oxen cannot be 
estimated too highly. The frequent objection to them among 
farmers, in ploughing and on the road, is, that they are loo 
slow in their motions. This objection, especially with the 
Devons, is easily prevented by suitable early training. If osen 
can be taught to plough as much, and to travel as far on the 
road with burdens, as horses, it might be supposed that the 
latter will generally, for these purposes, be superseded by the 
former. 

The Itev. Dr. Abiel Abbot, of Beverly, Massachusetts, before 
his death, when in ill health, spent a winter in Cuba, whence 
he wrote home letters, and which were afterwards published 
under the title of" Letters from Cuba." In one of these let- 
ters he says, that in managing the oxen of that island, the yoke 
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is made fest to the horns, near the roots, behind, so that it does 
not play backward and forward, and gives to the ox a similar 
and better chance of backing, as the teamster's phrase ia. I 
have been astonished, said the Doctor, at the power of thoso 
oxen in holding back. There is a short hill in one of the streets 
of the city at an angle of forty-five degrees. Standing at the 
foot of it, I saw a cart approach at the top, with three hogs- 
heads of molasses, and the driver sitting on the forward cask. 
The driver did not so much as leave his perch ; the oxen went 
straight and fearlessly over the pitch of the hill, and it seemed 
as if they must be crushed to death. The animals squatted like 
dogs, and rather slid than walked to the bottom of the hil!. 
Have we any animals that could have done it ? And if they 
could, have we any docile enough to have done it with the 
driver in the cart 1 Thus superior is this mode of yoking in 
holding back the load in difficult places. And it gives them a 
more decisive advantage in drawing. A fillet of canvass is laid 
on the front, below the horns ; and over this fillet the cords pass, 
and the animals press against the most vulnerable part of the 
frame ; his head, his neck, his whole frame is exerted in the 
very manner in which ho exerts his mighty strength in combat. 
It is the natural way, therefore, of availing yourself of this 
powerful and patient animal to the best advantage. 

The advantage of oxen i a farm labor depends much on their 
discipline. If they are of the right form and spirit, they may be 
trained to walk as fast as horses, and will do as much at the 
plough, excepting, perhaps, in the very hottest weather. The 
laie Governor, Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, who devoted the 
last ten years of his active life to agriculture, confirms this opinion 
on the capabilities of the oi. He was accustomed to do al! his 
ploughing with thein. We once witnessed how well it was 
performed. First in the train was a single yoke of oxen with- 
out a driver, and with one of the "Worcester Eagle ploughs, at 
quite a rapid step. Then followed, close after, four oxen with 
a sub-soil plough, scarcely a word being uttered to them, or any 
urgency whatever applied ; and the work was well and quickly 
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done. And there are some oxen that will even stand the heat 
in the field as well as horses. A few years since, the first 
premium for ploughing at the fair of the State Agricultural 
Society of New York was given to a, man who used a middling- 
sized pair of oxen. They did their work quicker and hotter, it 
was affirmed, than any other team, although there were several 
pair of large horses. It was a very warm day, hut the oxen 
were less worried, and were evidently ahle to perform more in 
a day, than the horses. Numerous instances of similar testi- 
mony might be adduced in favor of selecting the right kind of 
oxen for the yoke, and then in furnishing them with the proper 
kind of discipline. 

Some four or five years ago, we helieve it, there was a report 
made from the Essex County Agricultural Society, Massachusetts, 
on the exhihition of ploughing with single teams. J. W. Proc- 
tor Esq since President of the Society, was chairman of the 
committee that made the n-port. On that occasion there were 
matches with two joke of oxen as well as with one yoke, and 
al'o with a match of horse= The quantity of ground was the 
same one fourth of an acre in the three matches, but there was 
hut little difference in the time occupied in doing the work — 
though one of the =mgle tetms of oxen ploughed their land some 
minutes quicker than in% of the horse teams. Mr. Proctor's 
remarks in the report are de.seiving of particular attention, aa 
showing the capability of oxen in ploughing, and also for a 
suggcilion m reference to the sub-soil plough. From these ex- 
periments he B3JS v.e leirn that au acre of land may he 
ploughed by a sinsle pair of cattle and one man in four hours, 
and probablj nearlj two acres in a single day. 'When we take 
into view the expeuoe of operating a team of this deseripfion, 
compared with those usually employed in this business, it will 
be qu te well for our firmers to consider whether most of their 
work cannot be done with one pair of cattle, and if two pair 
are to be u=ed wouU it not be better to cut the first furrow of 
le=B depth and appij the power of the second pair to a sub-soil 
plough to follow directlj after? If we do not entirely mistake 
20 
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the ,ig„, of a, time^ o„, mode, of proparing l„d for enll„™ 
mil ere long be e«=nli.ll, modified by tke o.e of ,he .ub-oil 
plough. In the eoitnty of Worcester, where the management 
of land and team, is nnder.tood as well perhaps a. in an, part 
of the eountiy, the premiom, in plonghing „e oonSned to one 
pair of eatfle without a driver. 

So important do w. deem it for the intere.t. of agrioultur. 
tiiat more attention be given to worliing oxen, we adduce the 
te.timony of Edward Stabler, E.q., of JMaryland, giving his ex- 
perioneo on the .ubjeet. He .ay. that ho began to u.e oxen 
on his farm instead of horses in the year 1822. The first labor 
was to break np land at midsummer, for a field of wheat For 
a day or two the oxen .uffered greatly with the heat, in the 
middle of the day, but b, rising early, and resting two or three 
hour, at noon, and feeding on dij food, he was able to plough 
nearly .. much with a yoke of oxen a. with . pair of horses, and 
the work was ,uite a. well done. The horse, consumed about 
on. bushel of grain per day, and the oxen none. He found th. 
result, alter a thorough trial, ,0 much in favor of oxen that he 
ha. ever since continued their u.e. For many years there was not 
.furrow ploughed on his farm except by oxen. He observe, 
that oxen, properly broken, ,nit, a. readily, if not more .0, take 
to and keep the furrow, „ hor.e.. Hi. rule is to keep two yoke of 
oxen on the farm to one pair of horse. ; and, he weU remarks that 
to judge of th. capabilities of the ox by the badiy.used, h'ouse- 
le.., overtaxed, and half-fed animal, w, .ometimes see in the 
yoke, 1. doing him great injustice. Treat the hor.e in the .ame 
unfeeling manner, and where would be hi. high metal and 
noble .pint ? He would .peedily arrive .t pr.matur. old a-e 
valuetes to the owner, and east off to feed the earricn erom. 
That the 01 can better stand thi. harsh usage i, certainly no 
valid or sufficient reason that he should be subjected to it Vse 
hm with equal care and humanity, and he will just a. certainly, 
and with more profit, repay it to the owner. 

It cannot be doubted that most person, engaged in dissemi- 
nating improved breeds of cattle in our country, are governed by 
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motives similar to those which actuate n 
They expect to make a profit m 
it is right they should do it. T 
quired. Time is wanted. Yet h 
Numerous contingences may ar 
therefore, that counter continge 
enabling the adventurers to seen p 
to the hazards, as in all branc 
finest North Devon cattle have be n 
and there are now. in difi'ere 
breeders of this stock. The M 1 

Connecticut, are reputed to b ^^^ 

brose Stevciis, of New York, a gentleman of enlarged views and 
of high attainments as a scholar, has, ia his cattle operations, 
a department devoted to the Devona, said to be next in magni- 
tude to that of the Huilbuts. Mr. Patterson, of Baltimore, 
and Mr. Washbon, of Butternutls, N. Y., are also extensively 
ennan-ed in the same laudable eiTorts. The breed has succeeded 
well here, and has proved better adapted to our hilly and un- 
fertile sections of country than larger breeds. They are hardy, 
generally healthy, thrifty, and active. The best families are 
fine beef cattle, a very weighty fact, laying their flesh on the 
valuable parts, and giving that which is of fine grain and well 
marbled It has been supposed that the common cattle of New 
England, now called natives, were originally North Devons. 
The more probable presumption is, that they were South Devons. 
a variety diflering considerably from their northern neighbors, 
being larger-boned and coarser. 

The best farms for making butter are those that lie fair to 
the sun. where the feed is sweet and of the best quality. Butter 
made from good, sweet feed will be of good color, and of superior 
quality to that made from feed from pasturing that lies on the 
north side of the hill, where the sun shines very little. The 
land is cold and wel, and the feed is sour and of poor quality, 
and the butter made from it will be light colored and of inferior 
quality to that made from good, rich, sweet feed. Dairymen 
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Bhoald have plenty of good clearwater, where the cowg can have 
free access to it at all time" When the cows are obliged to 
wade ia the mud for water and drink when there is a scanty 
supply, and drop their excrement" in it thej are obliged to drink 
an impure mixture, that greatly aflefts the butter. 

Cows should not be allowed to he m c lose yards in very 
warm weather ; thuy ihould be returned to the pasture, or some 
convenient place where they have a good place to lie, and fresh 
air. "When cows lie ia w el and muddi ^ ards there will be ir 




less dirt fall from the cows into the milk, while milking, which 
gives the butter a vorj unpleasant flavor. All kinds of feed 
that are of a. strong nature, such as turnip and onion tops, and 
vegetables that have a strong flavor, ought to be avoided, for it 
is injurious to the flavor of the butter. In the spring every 
dairyman should feed his cows with a little Indian meal and 
water every day for two or three weeks before they come into 
milking, and from that time until they can get a good supply of 
grass. This not only improves the condition of the cows, hut 
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giratly increisea the quantity of the butter, and improves its 

Dairymen Bhonld 'never undertake to keep more cows than 
they imve plenty of feed for. Twenty cows, well fed, will yield 
mueh greater profit than forty poorly kept Every farmer should 
he very particular to eelect such cows as give tbe richest milk, 
and that which will make good yellow butter. Every one says 
that it is no more expense to keep good cows than it is poor 
ones. To have good cowa and plenty of good feed ; pure water, 
comfortable bams in winter, where they can be kept dry and 
warm, and good clean places for them in summer, is the first 
step towards carrj'ing on the dairy bui-inesB succeesfully. 

During the year lfi50 it appears there were produced in the 
United States one hundred and thirteen millions of pounds of 
cheese ; and this enormous product was nearly all required to 
meet the demand for home consumption— the total export 
amounting to less than nine millions of pounds. By far the 
largest part of the whole comes from the States of New York 
and Ohio— the former producing over forty-nine millions and 
the latter over twenty-one millions of pounds. Masaachu setts- 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Illinois 
follow next amongst the largest producers. Of the other Stales, 
none produce a million of pounds. The quantity produced in 
the Southern States is very small, in proportion to their popula- 
tion and territorial extent. 

Considering the magnitude of the dairy interests in this 
country— there being one cow to every three or four individuals 
of our entire population— -we close this article, with a few hints 
more on the milking properties of that useful animal. We can- 
not possibly do it better than in the language of Mr. Robert Gray, 
near Fredericton. New Brunswick. The St. John Agricul- 
tural Society requested him to state what cows he -considered 
best. " From my own experience in this matter," he replied. '■ I 
give a decided preference to Ayrshire cows for the dairy. I be- 
lieve they will yield a greater quantity of milk, in proportion to 
the food they consume, than any other breed. Besides this. 
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